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Bahnson engineering 

Bahnson equipment, and 

Bahnson textile experience of more 

than thirty years, is ready to develop a practical! solution for any air con- 


ditioning problem, whether it concerns humidification, heating, evaporative cooling, 





refrigeration, dehumidification, electrostatic air cleaning or, in any combination desired 


automatically controlled and in either central station or individual unit type installations. 
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AIR CONDITIONING A 
WINSTON-SALEM. N.C. 


THE BAHNSON COQ. 











553 S. FIGUEROA ST. 703 EMBREE CRESCENT W. J. WESTAWAY CO., LTD. 


886 DREWRY ST. $3 WORTH ST, 
HAMILTON, ONTARIO 


ATLANTA, GA. NEW YORK CITY LOS ANGELES 13, CAL. WESTFIELD, N. J. 
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COTTON is published monthly by W. R. C. Smith Publishing Company, Dalton and Atlanta, Ga., U. 
Subscription Rates, United States and Possessions, $1.00 for one year; Canada, $1.50 per year; Foreign Countries, ‘to. 00 per year. 
Entered as second-class matter at the Port Office, Dalton, Ga., under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
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MoperRN MACHINE Toots PRobuce 


MODERN 
HIGH 
SPEED 
LOOMS 


Only the Best of Machine Tooling 
is Good Enough to Meet 


Draper Requirements for 
X Series High Speed Looms 


This Modern Machine Bores, Faces and 
Turns Pick Cam Hubs automatically from 
5 machine tooling positions. 


The Pick Cam Hub is held firmly and with a 


uniform pressure by a Hydraulic Chuck. 


The Machine is set up to revolve the chuck 
from the loading station through 5 different 
tooling positions to produce a finished Hub. 


Aside from placing the hub in the Chuck 
at the loading station, the machine is 100% 
Automatic. 


Result—is a Pick Cam Hub as accurately 
finished as modern machine tooling can 
produce. 


DRAPER CORPORATION HOPEDALE MASS 
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Careful as it might be, no “before-school” inspection by mother 
could ever match the thorough work of Tuffer inspectors. Every 
day Tuffer inspectors make certain that 50 million points of card 
clothing wire are uniform and ready to give you efficient, unvary- 
















ing carding! 


From foundation to the final inspection, master craftsmen are 
responsible for the making of Tuffer Card Clothing! 
Card Clothing for Woolen, Worsted, Cotton, Asbestos, and Silk Cards—Napper Clothing, Brush Clothing, 
Strickles, Emery Fillets Top Flats Recovered and extra sets loaned at all plants—Lickerins and Garnett 


Cylinders from 4 to 30 inches and Metalhec Card Breasts Rewired at Southern Plant--Midgley Patented 
Hand Stripping Cards, Howard’s Special Hand Stripping Cards and Inserted-Eye and Regular Wire Heddles. 


HOWARD BROS. te co. 
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STANDARD JAwéxt.* ° © 


STANDARD Durene assures smoother, faster production. Your customers will welcome 
the extra marketability STANDARD Durene’s four advantages will give their merchan- 
dise . . . extra comfort, strength, quality and service. STANDARD Durene.. . multi- 
ply mercerized combed cotton yarn... produced under quality controls dictated by 
our own 68 years’ spinning experience and the standards set by the Durene Association 
to assure greater absorbency, longer wear, more lasting luster, and better washing 
properties than any ordinary cotton yarn. 

























Make sure your merchandise has these advantages in the highly competitive peace | 
market ahead ... take steps now to get them. | 


The trade mark “‘Durene” may be used only by licensees on merchandise of good quality 
and workmanship which can meet performance tests of a qualified laboratory. 


STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER CO. 


CHATTANOOGA 1, TENN. 
Sales Office: 1232 Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Building, Philadelphia 9, Pa. 
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MERICAN CITIES AND IN CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICAN COUNTRIES 
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SLUBBERS 
e ST INTERMEDIATES 
E T TRAVERSE SPEEDERS 
SPOOLERS 
N ALL mill drives handling heavy loads—drives where constant- 
speed, no-slip, trouble-free performance is essential to turning 


FINE FRAMES 
J re and other 
out a good product—there is no belt to compare with a Goodyear 


YOUR on 
JACK FRAMES 
Compass Textile. 


That is because Compass Textile has practically no stretch—far less 
than any other cord or fabric-bodied belt. The load is carried by a 
layer of heavy-duty rope cords spiraled continuously so that there is 
no splice. This patented endless construction is so much stronger, 
Compass Textile Belts are approximately 25% thinner than other belts 
of equal power rating —an advantage that gives them far longer flex life. 


But best proof of Compass Textile’s superiority is that in countless 
mills it has given two, three, four times and more longer service than 
any other belt has ever delivered—a fact many mill owners will 
confirm. If you want the same economical performance, change to 
Compass Textile—now. 


For complete information, consult the G.T.M.— Goodyear Technical 
Man—or write: Goodyear, Akron 16, Ohio or Los Angeles 54, Cali- 
fornia. 
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GOODYEAR INDUSTRIAL RUBBER PRODUCTS 
Qf) - Specified COMPASS CORD ENDLESS TEXTILE BELT 


for heavy-duty mill drives 


lol ME Lileh Mill MM ololobiaelgaziate 
‘folgeh MelsMelsl-mrtlel-Me} Mi iil- im of -11 | 
are right-hand twist — on the 
other side, left-hand twist. This 
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running belt that will not 


Ano . iil FOR HOSE, BELTING, MOLDED 

GOODS, PACKING built to 
the world’s highest quality 
standard, ‘phone your 
nearest GOODYEAR INDUS- 
TRIAL RUBBER PRODUCTS 
DISTRIBUTOR. _ 














Compass-T.M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
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Fewer Broken Ends on 
Twister Frames-with 


REGISTERED 


) OIL 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Most leading yarn and thread mills find that NON-FLUID OIL insures 


greater production from twister frames by keeping them in constant operation. 


By reducing traveler friction it cuts down the number of broken ends, stops 


overstrain on yarn and does away with much blackened yarn. This insures 


more even operation with cleaner yarn of better quality at lower pro 


duction cost. 


There are other savings also: for 
NON-FLUID OIL lasts longer and 
need be applied less often than other 


lubricants—thus saving on both lubri- 





cant and application cost. 


Write for instructive Bulletin 


ON-FEWND OIL NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO. 


iM US PAT. OFFicE 
s FOREIGN COUNTRuE 292 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Works: NEWARK, N. J. 
Southern District Manager: FALLS L. THOMASON, Charlotte, N. C. 


WAREHOUSES: 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. - GREENVILLE, S. C. - ATLANTA, GA. - PROVIDENCE, R. |. 
DETROIT, MICH. - CHICAGO, ILL. - ST. LOUIS, MO. 


NON-FLUID OIL is not the name of a general class of lubricants, but is a specific product of our exclusive manufacture. 
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These four flash-pictures show part of 
the process of ejecting an empty bobbin from the shuttle, 
and substituting a full one. 

Actually, this operation is completed so swiftly that it’s 
invisible to any eye—except one like that of the C&K 
high-speed camera. 

For the shuttle . . . flashing back and forth at a speed as 
high as 34 miles per hour... is at rest, fully stopped, in 
the box for less than 1/5th of a second. 

Within this time, the bobbins are transferred—a full one 
of the correct filling yarn is selected and substituted for the 
empty one. 

And this operation must be completed in less than 1/20th 
of a second, while the shuttle is under the magazine! 





See the 





SPLIT-SECOND 
PRECISION 








a modern 





Then the new, full bobbin starts on its flight back and 
forth through the shed. 


Among all types of modern machines, few if any others 
have such a highly co-ordinated system of mechanisms .. < 
in which timing, positioning, and control are held over 
long operating periods at such a high degree of precision. 


For within inconceivably narrow time-limits, mechanical 
functions are completed unerringly, unfailingly, through 
millions of exact repetitions. 

And these time-limits are being constantly studied by the 
engineers of Crompton and Knowles Loom Works to the 
end that your weavers may be able to roll out fabrics of 
higher quality, at higher speed, with less effort. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 


WORCESTER 1, MASSACHUSETTS, VU. 3. A. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. ¢ CHARLOTTE, N.C. © ALLENTOWN, PA. / 








*” between Today’s War Weapons... 
and their New Uses in Tomorrow's Looms 
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GENERAL 
CHEMICAL’ 











. detergents . . . antichlors . . . peroxide sta, 
agents or mordants ... whatever your re* 
for such materials, you can count on 








pany combines its long experience in the field with 

strict manufacturing methods under constant 

laboratory control. As a result, General’s Textile _ 
icals are of uniform quality and bigh purity. pee 
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Aqua Ammonia Sodium Hyposulfite 
haan fale Sodium Metasilicate 
Hydrofivoric Acid Sodium Silicate 

Sulfuric Acid Tetrasodium Pyrophosphate | 
Epsom Salt Trisodium Phosphate 


Sodium Bisulfite, anhydrous § Chrome Alum 


GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY | 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 

Sales and Technical Service Offices: Atlanta * Baltimore * Boston * Bridgeport ‘di 
eee * Seles * Charette OE. Ci '« Cileaye * Cleveland * Denver * Detroit 

Houston * Kansas City * Los Angeles * Minneapolis * ® New York * Philadelphia ‘ 

Pittsburgh ° ‘Providence (R.1.) * San Francisco * Seattle * St. Lovis * sspelctn~é gee 

Wenatchee * Yakima (Wash.) st .7¥ 

sie td wigheslite Cotperetling Hanatbes, wae 4 

in Conada: The Nichols Chemical Company, Limited | 

Montreal * Terente * Vancouver ai 
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*THE VICTOR SERVICE ENGINEER is the man who can help you keep good 
hands 


efforts in smoother spinning and twisting not only pleases 


— by taking the grief out of the job. The result of his 


the help — it also pleases the customers — who want top qual- 
ity, and who won't pay more to cover costs forced up by 


inefficiency. 


RIGHT NOW, in the face of increasing competition for peacetime 
markets, you need this resourceful cooperation — the friendly, 
result-getting Victor service that has made Victor travelers 


standard for over 8,000,000 spindles of spinning and twisting. 


NEW FIBERS, NEW BLENDS that increase your problems are seldom 
new to the Victor Service Engineer. You'll find him ready to 
share his important information on any fiber. Write, wire, or 


phone the nearest Victor office . . . for prompt service. 


Victor Ring Traveler Company 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. — 20 Mathewson St. — Tel. Dexter 0737 
GASTONIA, N. C.—173 W. Franklin Ave.—tTel. 247 


When Writing 


Is the Man 
at this desk a 


Traffic Manager? 


Does the Employment 
Manager in your mill sometimes think he is 
more of a Tratfic Manager? Does he usher a 
parade of new help through his office, only to 
have many of them quit a week or two later? 
If the help turnover is especially high in your 
spinning and twisting department, there’s a man 
who can help you keep it down.* He’s never 
checked an I. Q. or given an aptitude test in 
his life, but he’s a genius for making friends for 
you at the frames — and keeping the kind of help 


you want on the job. 
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Class TRV— 
Turbine driven. 





The Cameron 





«an Ingersoll Rand Product 





Smothering-type 
stuffing-box gland, 





Explosion-proof motor. 
Modifications to fit your needs. 
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MOTOR Pump | 





The Motorpump is not one pump—it is many 
_ - pumps—one with built-in motor, one with built- 
_ im turbine, one on a cradle that enables you to 


change drivers, or one with special features for 





a particular service. 


This is possible because Motorpumps are built 
as a completely integrated line... built to accom- 
modate different drivers and special accessories 
without costly change of the basic units. 


Furthermore, Motorpumps are quality units 
...made with the same wear-resisting features 
incorporated in larger Ingersoll-Rand pumps 
and—highly efficient, which keeps motor sizes 
small and power consumption low. They are 
available in a complete range of sizes for capa- 
cities up to 1800 gal per min—heads up to 600 fe. 


Ask an Ingersoll-Rand engineer to give you 
complete details. He will be glad to leave a copy 
of our bulletin 7093. This gives complete details 
including dimensions, selection charts, and 
other essential details. Ingersoll-Rand Company, 
Cameron-Pump Division, 11 Broadway, New 























































CHANGING FROM COTTON TO SYNTHETIC STAPLE FIBRES 


Its as Simple a A-B-C wth the 
H&B 4-ROLL LONG DRAFT SPINNING SYSTEM 


eS 
sob 





£ A light weight third top roll has been inserted and the cotton- 
roving removed. 


Yes, that’s all you have to do to change from cotton 
to synthetic staples with the H & B 4-Roll long draft 
system. No change in setting, nor belts, are neces- 
sary and the system will accommodate staples up 
to 3”. All mechanical changes required are easily 
made during the time necessary for 
creeling. 

The changeover is greatly facili- 
tated by the new H & B Patented 
Weighting Assembly (including 
new streamlined saddle), which is 
interlocking and may be lifted up 
as one unit. A complete descrip- 








Saddle and third top roll have been removed from left-hand 
section. 








Cc Jump saddle in place of standard saddle and rayon roving in creel. 
Frame can now run 1” cotton and 2” rayon at the same time. 


tion of this assembly will be furnished on request. 
The H & B 4-Roll Long Draft Spinning System can 
be installed on any existing frame of standard make. 
It is not only extremely flexible, but also unusually 
easy to operate and to maintain. No belts to 
change, to replace, or to keep 
clean. 
Let us make recommendations. 


H & B AMERICAN 
MACHINE COMPANY 
PLANT AT PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


Boston Office, 161 Devonshire St.; Charlotte Office, 
1201-3 Johnston Bidg.; Atlanta Office, 815 Citizens 
& Southern National Bank Bidg. 
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--- for EASTERN 





--- for STAINLESS 


of UNEACELLED QUALITY 





Youn be seeing much of the new 
Eastern Stainless blue and black trade mark — ES — 
reproduced above. Identifying the product of skilled 
craftsmen —all of whom are specialists in Stainless — 
it stands for Stainless Steels of superior quality. 


Let this striking new emblem be a constant reminder 
that “Eastern has the answer when Stainless is the 
question.” Eastern Stainless furnishes twelve standard 
and several special grades, all of highest quality, in an 
extensive range of sizes and finishes. And remember... 
the Eastern Stainless Technical Staff is ready always— 
to give you prompt, helpful service. 








WRITE TODAY... FOR NEW 96 PAGE CATALOG! 


It’s hot off the presses...an office-handy encyclopedia giving 
authentic information on modern applications of Stainless 
Steels in many great industries including your own. Contains 
much technical data compiled by Eastern Stainless specialists. 
Be sure to get your free copy. 


EASTERN STAINLESS STEEL CORPORATION 
Baltimore 3, Maryland Dept. 53 







Gentlemen: Please send me a free copy 
of your valuable new 96 page catalog. 





Address ...... 
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EASTERN STAINLESSorroration 


BALTIMORE 3, MARYLAND 
Stainless Sheets Exclusively « Distributors’ stock available in most areas 


CHICAGO « CLEVELAND « DALLAS «+ DETROIT « LOS ANGELES + NEWARK «+ PHILADELPHIA 
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FEN-ASEPTIC 3-way protection with 
water repellency and decay and mildew 
resistance. Protects ladies’ dress goods 
against perspiration and water spots. 
For draperies, table cloths, shower 
curtains, sports wear. 


FEN ANTI-MILDEW for mildew and 
decay resistance. Protects goods in 
process that must lie in a damp state. 
Recommended for rugs, burlap, osna- 
burg, tarpaulins and a wide variety of 
fabrics. 


These 3 FEN Compounds are non-toxic. Easily applied 
in a one-bath treatment on quetch, padder, jig, beck, 
starch, mangle or continuous process machine. 


AMALGAMATED 


Amalgamated Chemical Corporation, Philadelphia 34, Pa. 
Textile Finishes, Dyeing Agents, Penetrants and Softeners. 
° So. Rep.: Robt. A. Bruce, P. O. Box 35, Greensboro, N. C. 
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because the drive is positive, through gears 


In making plans for an after-the-war changeover to auto- 
matic bobbin winding, it is important to realize that the 
potential of increased production inherent in the automatic 
winding machine can only be reached if the winding spin- 
dle is up to speed at all times. For this reason the method 
of furnishing power to the winding spindle is an important 
factor in the selection of an automatic machine. 

On the Universal Automatic (No. 99), each spindle is 
gear-driven from a rotating shaft, so there is no slip.. 
no loss in speed between shaft and spindle. 

Thus, the actual winding speed and spindle production 
are maximum at all times. 


LOOK FOR ALL 3 IN CONSIDERING 
AN AUTOMATIC MACHINE 
In addition to positive drive, there are two other impor- 
tant factors to look for in an automatic bobbin winding 
machine. These are: 

Electrical Controls. On the Universal Automatic, the use 
of electrical as well as mechanical controls simplifies 
design, eliminates fast-wearing mechanical parts, and 
reduces the chance of breakdown. 


UNIVERSAL AUTOMATIC 


High Speed Bobbin Winding Machine 


A Proven Bobbin Building Method. On the Universai Auto- 
matic, the same method that proved successful on the 
No. 90 is used. The Universal Traverse Wheel produces 
bobbins that are round, parallel-sided, and free from ridges 
that cause piucks. 

These three important features are responsible for the 
three advantages which present users find in the Universa 
Automatic —- maximum production, lowest maintenance, 
quality winding. 


Other Important Universal Features. *‘Layer-lock’’ wind, 
reducing tendency to ‘‘shell off’’ in the shuttle. Cen- 
tralizing bobbin driver. Automatic release of tension at 
start of winding. Magazine creeling. 9% ’ maximum 
traverse, 114’ maximum diameter. 


The UNIVERSAL AUTOMATIC has proved success- 
ful over a period of years winding rayon yarns for 
the loom. Orders are now being accepted for winding 
all fibres. Universal Winding Company, Providence, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Utica, Charlotte, Atlanta. 
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vies Putting Electricity t to Work to Improve Yeur Bobbin Winding* 
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TA CLASS 39200 
OVERSEAMER 


SPECIAL i 3 The Union Special Class 39200 Overseamer is the machine 
Style ‘er which fills today’s demand for high speed, light running opera- 
39200 J « tion and quicker acceleration and deceleration. The 
OVERSEAMER = : glothing manufacturer who insists on top quality work- 
/ manship finds Union Special Overseamers 
specifically suited to his operations, as they do 
quality work while stepping up pro- 
duction and cutting down costs. 
These machines feature simplicity of 
design, improved thread handling 
and a combined gravity- 





starts ine 








capillary oiling system. 






Write for June issve of THE 
NEEDLE’S EYE featuring 
the 100th Anniversary 

of the invention of the 
SEWING MACHINE. 








UNION SPECIAL 
OVERSEAMERS INCLUDE: 
Style 39200 AJ—for seaming, 
with automatically guided re- 


inforcing tape, knitted outer- 





wear made of cotton or wool, stitch 
Type 504, seam Types SSa-1 


and SSn-1 inverted. 


Style 39200 AE—for seaming all types 
and weights of flat knit, warp knit, and ribbed 


_ G ‘ j 
Us10 eis knit fabrics of cotton, wool, 
“if 4 rayon or silk. 
Uy YN Style 39200 AS—for blind stitch welting 


492 North Franklin Street or hemming on flat knit, rib 


Chicago 10, Illinois knit and warp knit light weight 
undergarments made of cotton. 










World's Largest Exclusive Manufacturer of Industrial 
Sewing Machines 
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DEVELOPERS OF 


ACK 


A SMOOTH, 
GLOSSY, BLACK, 
RUST-RESISTING 
FINISH FOR FLYERS 


— aia 47% 


seen sleee™ r... 





The R C K Finish gives flyers a beautiful black color and makes them highly 
rust-resistant. Since it is a penetration into the metal and is not a build-up, 
there can be no peeling or scaling to give trouble, as is the case in so many other 
rust-prevention treatments. 

* 


ITS BENEFITS ARE APPRECIATED BY MILLS FROM 
NEW ENGLAND TO TEXAS 


Flyers are completely repaired and treated with R C K 
Finish. All balancing is done at. highest possible running 
speeds with our— 


IDEAL BALANCING MACHINE. 
* 








ROVING FRAME SPINDLES REBUILT OR 
MADE NEW 





If you have us rebuild your flyers and spindles at the same 
time, you will get the benefits of standard size and taper of A Smooth, Glossy, Bleck 

‘ oils Rest-Resisting Finish for Flyers 
spindle tops, precision ground so that your flyers fit perfectly 
and run smoothly. 





We furnish extra Flyers and Spindles without charge while yours are being repaired. 


IDEAL MACHINE SHOPS 


BESSEMER CITY, NORTH CAROLINA 


21st Year of Continuous Service to Textile Mills 
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Mlountwn SCue by North Carolina Fabrics 


The ruggedness of mountains topped 
in deep blue haze has been captured 
as the very spirit of the *Rogue, a 
*B.V.D. product fabricated by North 
Carolina Fabrics. 

Sandoz, whose dyes have contrib- 
uted to the development of many dis- 
tinctive color creations, congratulates 
North Carolina Fabrics for giving the 
“he-man” an ultra-masculine color in 


Mountain Blue. 


SANDOZ CHEMICAL 


worRt«Ks, |! 


Illustrative of Sandoz developments 
directed toward “thinking ahead with 
textiles. are the Pyrazol Fast colors 
which possess very Food light fastness. 
Suitable for rayons and cottons. they 
have recently been increased in number 
by the addition of Pyrazol Fast Orange 
GLL and Pyrazol Fast Green CLL. 

Maintaining a wide range of acid, 
chrome and direct dyes, as well as 
auxiliary chemicals for all natural and 
DAM 


NC VAN 


Be i 2 2 


synthetic fibres, Sandoz has located 
its application laboratories for your 
convenience in New York, Boston. 
Philadelphia, Charlotte, Los Angeles 
and loronto . where stocks are car- 
Other 


Chicago. Paterson and Providence. 


ried. Sandoz branches in 

Next month. Sandoz will salute 
another of its customers among the 
strong names in the textile industry. 


*Reg. U.S. 


Pat. Off. 


NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 


Winks aleaduith Gilles > 





























WARPING CONES . 











it’s the Rotary Traverse — principally — that makes 
a yarn mill’s cusfomers delighted with their cones 


... and the yarn mill itself delighted with the 


lower costs of production. 











QUICK YARN REVERSAL MEANS 
FREE DELIVERY 


The groove in the Rotary Traverse is designed to 
reverse the yarn quickly — without dwell — at both 
ends of the traverse, overcoming any tendency for 
the yarn to build up and roll inward to form stitches, 
underwinds, cobwebs. Yarn delivers freely from 
Roto-Cones without plucks or yarn sloughing off. 


wage CoS nen 


RUIU-CONER 


CONES WITHOUT COBWEBS 
FROM MACHINES WITHOUT CAMS 


DYEING PACKAGES 











The Rotary Traverse is an exclusive feature of the 
Roto-Coner* . . . a smooth, one-piece combination 
driving drum and traverse guide that helps produce 
knitting cones of superior quality at highest rates 


of output. 

The Rotary Traverse may also be furnished with 
different groove arrangements to wind warping 
cones, dyeing packages and parallel tubes for 
twisting. Universal Winding Company, Providence, 
Boston, Utica, Philadelphia, Charlotte, Atlanta. 


*Reog. U.S. Pat. Off. 23. 5. 16 
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. PARALLEL TUBES FOR TWISTING 
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NALEX is a chemically refined warp sizing starch for fine cotton 
yarns and worsted yarns. Every batch will cook up to the same 
viscosity with only a 30 minute boil. And that viscosity will 
remain nearly constant in the size box and storage kettle — 
thereby insuring uniform sizing. 

Viscosity largely controls the degree of warp size pick-up. 
Too low a viscosity means... insufficient size . . . inadequate 
film . 
Too high a viscosity means... excessive size . .. insufficient 


. . excessive shedding, balling up and loom stoppage. 


penetration ... hard, brittle yarns lack- 
ing the flexibility needed for good 
weaving. Too varying a viscosity means 
... those soft spots so dreaded by all 
weaving superintendents. 

— with NALEX, these operating diffi- 
culties are eliminated by a chemically controlied viscosity. 
The vagaries of Nature ... caprices of weather and soil — 
reflected in less fully processed warp sizes — have been 


refined out of Nalex. As a result, it is uniform .. . batch 


STARCHES — 
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STARCH PRODUCTS 








to batch ... hour to hour. Yarns sized with Nalex are strong. 
smooth and pliable .. . shed less . .. and produce grey cloth 
that has a pleasing appearance and hand. 


NALEX is readily available at savings from $500 to $1,000 » 
a carload over ordinary warp sizes. It uses 50% less softener 
for regular sizing; none for light sizing . .. needs no enzymes 
or chemicals to adjust its accurately controlled viscosity. 
Ask for a trial demonstration. A National technician can 
run off a few beams without upsetting production. 
National also produces: FIBERJEL AC, a warp’ 
size for both filament and spun Acetate and’ 
Viscose Rayon yarns; HOOSIER Pearl Corn-. 
starch; FLOJEL, uniform, thin boiling corn 
starches in all standard fluidities; FIBERTEX. 
for textile finishing; and KOVAT, a cold watef 
swelling gum for vat and discharge printing. 
Offices: 270 Madison Avenue, New York 16; Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Chicago, Indianapolis, San Francisco, and other 
principal cities. In Canada: Meredith, Simmons & Co., Ltd., 


Toronto and Montreal. 


AND SPECIALTIES WITH EASILY DEMONSTRATED SUPERIOR TY 
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L. EF. Dommerich 
& Company 


Executive and General Offices 


271 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


Telephone: AShland 48650 


FACTORS 


For Manufacturers and Merchants 


Inquiries as to our services solicited 
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WHEN YOU NEED THEM 


WE Keer keep on hand a very complete stock of 
all parts for Kitson pickers, and can usual- 
ly ship ma same day an order is received. We 
also can furnish beaters, ball bearings, screens 
and many other parts for other makes of pickers. 


Under wartime conditions, it is of the utmost 
importance to keep machines running constant- 
ly and to be able to get prompt delivery on re- 
pair parts for keeping them running constantly. 


In an emergency, a telegram or a telephone 
call will have the necessary repair parts at your 
plant the following day. 


It is also a good idea to check your stock 
room and order picker parts on which the stock 
is low or is exhausted. 


We can completely rebuild your pickers 
exactly like new, and when pickers are practi 
cally worn out and in need of more than ordi- 
Mary repair parts, they can be completely re- 
newed at far less than the cost of new machines 
with new frames. 


AldricH Machink 
Greenwood, Wake south Caroline 
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Lone Belt 
ransmission Belt 
-Belt 


Agricultural Belting 
ir Hose 

Acid Hose 

Vater Hose 

‘ire Hose 

team Hose 

buction Hose 


Molded Rubber Goods 


Dilless Bearings 

ord Rubber Pot Eyes 
ubber Lined Tanks 
ubber Covered Rolls 


brasive Wheels 
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owling Balls 
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OVER 500,000,000 YARDS 
in 25 years over these 


MANHATTAN RUBBER COVERED ROLLS 


“have never been removed from the machines, 


and still look good for many more years to come.” 


A quarter century of uninterrupted, trouble-free service and more years to come. 
Certainly a satisfactory investment. Nor is it unusual for MANHATTAN batch- 
ing rolls. Other users of these Rubber Covered Rolls keep reporting comipa- 
rable service records. 

As good as were MANHATTAN Textile Rolls a quarter of a century ago, they re 
better still today. Out of constant research has come FLEXLASTICS with better 
aging properties, closely controlled and uniform densities in a wider range. to 
assure you long and profitable service, whether on batchers. scutchers, slashers. 
padders, mercerizing equipment or other textile machines. 


Make your next new rolls or recovering job an investment through the use of 


FLEXLASTICS. 


Roll covering plants at Passaic, N. J.; North Charleston, S$. C.; Neenah. Wis. 
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When space is a problem . . . when piping water is difficult 
when locations are not readily accessible, then the 
Gardner-Denver ‘‘WB”’ Vertical Two-Stage Compressor fits 


the “‘air situation”’ to a ““T’’. 


A self-contained unit as far as cooling water is concerned, 
the ‘‘WB”’ requires no outside water piping. It provides the 
convenience of the air-cooled compressor, yet retains all the 
efficiency and economy of a water-cooled compressor. 


Cylinders and heads are completely water jacketed. A 
combination radiator and intercooler serves to cool the air 
between stages and to cool the cylinder jacket water. A cen- 
trifugal pump circulates the water through the jackets. 


OTHER “WB” FEATURES 


1. Combines exceptional compactness with effi- 
ciency equal to that of large Two-Stage Hori- 
zontal Compressors. 


2. Drop-forged crankshafts mounted on Timken 
roller main bearings assure compactness and 


rigidity. 


3. Extra strength and long life assured by cast- 
ings of GarDurloy—the special high-strength 
metal. 





4. Capacities range from 42 to 445 cubic feet dis- 
placement per minute. 


5. To assure maximum life for hose and tools 
“Clean-Air"’ after-cooler will remove moisture 
and further reduce air temperature. Available 
as additional equipment. 


For complete information on the "WB"’, send for descriptive bulletin. Gardner-Denver 
Company, Quincy, Illinois. Atlanta, Ga.; Birmingham, Ala.; Boston, Mass.; Hazleton, Pa.; 
Knoxville, Tenn.; Washington, D. C.; New York, N. Y.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Controlled Bleaching to Requirements 
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Whuareven your bleaching requirements, bor. They’re compact — all in one *“‘package.”’ 

= there’s a Du Pont Continuous Peroxide Du Pont Continuous Peroxide Bleaching 
Bleaching System to meet them. Systems are a contribution to the textile 

The Du Pont continuous peroxide bleach industry. With them goes Du Pont Tech- 

oat can be easily and quickly adjusted to give nical Service, plus assurance of improve- 
a part or full bleach. Variation is eliminated. ment through constant Du Pont research. 

i. Each step in the process is under control. Operating details and other data about 


>ols 
lure 
ible 


Every yard of goods receives the same 
treatment. In one continuous operation, 
yard-to-yard uniformity is secured—quickly 
and without lengthy pre-treatment. 

The Du Pont systems are easy to set up. 


operate and control. They’re rapid. And they 
save steam, water, power, chemicals and la- 


the rope and open-width systems are given 
in our new illustrated book, ‘‘Du Pont 
Continuous Peroxide Bleaching Systems.”’ 
Write for your copy now! It’s free! Just 
address E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
(Inc.), Electrochemicals Department, 
Wilmington 98, Delaware. 








BUY VICTORY BONDS—AND HOLD THEM 


Ol} DONT BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING. . . THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


REG. U.S. PaT. OFF 
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«with GULF QUALITY LUBRICANTS 
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Actual photo of Overseer of 
weaving (left) consulting 
with a Gulf Service Engineer 
on the lubrication of Jac- 
quard looms. 


ig ULF QUALITY LUBRICANTS provide full 


protection to cams and bearings under se- 
vere shock-load conditions, and help us keep oily 
cuts and maintenance costs at an absolute mini- 
mum,” says this Overseer. “With Gulf oils and 
greases we've enjoyed low maintenance expense 
for over 20 years.”’ 
When you are planning ways and means to 
increase production and lower costs during the 
critical months ahead, ask yourself this important 


INDUSTRIAL 
LUBRICATION 





we keep oily cuts and maintenance costs 


at an absolute minimum” — 





J 

















question: ‘““Are we getting the many benefits of 
scientific lubrication?”’ 

Call in a Gulf Service Engineer today and ask 
him to work with your operating men to install 
the kind of lubrication practice that insures 
greater efficiency, fewer seconds, lower mainte- 
nance costs, and less fire hazard. 

Then for continuous year-round benefits in 
your mill, keep the Gulf Lubrication Service 
Engineer “‘in the picture.” 


Gulf Oil Corporation - Gulf Refining Company 


Division Sales Offices: 
Boston * New York +: Philadeiphia : Pittsburgh +: Atlanta 


New Orleans : Houston : Louisville * Toledo 
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This improved synthetic cot gives you 





LONGER 
SPINNING 
LIFE 


a SE 
er, 





* 
e 
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... because it retains its superior grip 


ILL MEN find that Arm- 

strong’s Accotex Cots spin 
high quality yarn longer and more 
consistently than any other syn- 
thetic cot. This is because the syn- 
thetic rubber composition from 
which these cots are made is sci- 
entifically compounded with cork. 
Accotex Cots, therefore, positively 
resist slicking up; thus they need 
to be rebuffed much less often. 
And that means a longer service 
life and more even production from 
every Armstrong Accotex Cot. 








CORK COTS 


HESE 
ene anata 


e GOOD DRAFTING—Accotex Cots 
resist slicking. 


a REDUCED EYEBROWING—Resist- 


ance to slicking minimizes eyebrowing. 


3. REDUCED LAPPING—aAccotex Cots 
have little affinity for textile fibers 
and are nonsweating. 


4, GOOD START-UP—Accotex Cots 
are non-thermoplastic and resist flat- 
tening. 


* SOLVENT RESISTANCE—Accotex 
Cots are not affected by oil, water, 
dyes, or textile solvents. 





7) ALIS TRONG'S ACCOTEXN COTS 


ACCOTEX APRONS 


See the list below for the seven 
additional important advantages 
offered by Accotex Cots. Then test 
the advantages of Accotex in your 
own mill. Results will show why 
Accotex Cots are now serving more 
spindles than any other synthetic 
cover. For samples, prices, and 
complete information on Arm- 
strong’s Accotex Cots, contact your 
Armstrong representative. Or write 
Armstrong Cork Co., Tex- 
tile Products Dept., 3610 
Arch St., Lancaster, Pa. 





6. SEAMLESS CONSTRUCTION—Ac- 


cotex Cots have no seams—can't 


break open in service. 


ys QUICK ASSEMBLY—<Accotex Cots 


are ready glued. 
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There may be a Diesel locomotive... 
shovel or a loom in this room 





Dep nee 


Section of Hyatt 
Engineering Labo- 
ratory. At right— 
one of many test 
fixtures. Hyatt 
bearing being given 
an endurance test. 


EACH DIFFERENT TYPE of application makes 
its own special demands of Hyatt Roller Bear- 
ings—with such destructive forces as speed, 
impact, radial or thrust loads, and others—as 
well as conditions of moisture, wetness, heat, 
cold, dust, dirt. 


It is traditional to build Hyatts with endur- 
ance to outlast the equipment for which they 
are designed. Our way of making sure of their 
capacity to do so is to simulate the conditions 
of the job—whether it’s that of a massive 
locomotive journal box or a feather-weight, 
high-speed spindle on a textile loom —in our 
24-hour-a-day testing laboratory. 


HYATT 


Oat Ee OR 


Se eee ee 





Res age 


toe 
%, 


Here, dozens of individual tests go on all the 
time—even to running bearings to destruction 
to prove their correctness of design. 

Any bearing, in any stage of production may 
be picked for these tests by Hyatt’s roving 
test engineers. This random selection is added 
assurance to the Hyatt Roller Bearing user 
that both workmanship and metallurgical 
standards are adhered to throughout the entire 
manufacturing process. 

Hyatt engineers gladly consult with you on 
the selection of the proper Hyatt Roller Bearings 
for your product. Hyatt Bearings Division, 
General Motors Corporation, Harrison, N. J. 


BEAR im @ S$ 
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HOW YOU CAN GUARANTEE 


“First Day” Crispness 


FOR THE LIFE OF YOUR GLAZED CHINTZ 
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Nothing seems to phase this new kind of chintz, glazed 
with Resloom* NC-50, Monsanto’s new melamine finish 
that actually fuses itself to the fabric. 


PSS Oe ee 
aS 2 See 
> 
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2 It is chemically resistant to water and all the ordinary 
¥ ee : solvents, acids and alkalis. The transparent luster of the 
4 Resloom glaz2 doesn’t yellow or dull...the initial 
crispness lasts for the life of the fabric. 


z Resloom NC-50 (not to be confused with Resloom 
~’ ZA M-75 for shrinkage control) is supplied as an unpolymer- 

\ We. ized resin in water solution. It is applied by standard 
equipment and polymerized at temperatures up to 400° 
F., which fuses the resin to the fabric. Resloom NC-50 
can be used with a number of different formulas to meet 
varying requirements. 








If you see opportunities in being able to offer genuineiy 
durable glazed chintz for smart dress goods, uniforms, 
drapes, upholstery, notions and novelties .. . we suggest 
you look into Resloom NC-50 at once. 





Complete Information Available 


Resloom NC-50 is available now in commercial quanti- 
ties. And technical information and assistance for get- 
ting Resloom NC-50 adapted to your 


operations are yours for the asking. 
\¢ Write, wire or phone: MONSANTO 


CHEMICAL COMPANY, Textile Tech- 


Mon S ANTO | | a net Station, Boston 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
CHEMICALS “ PLASTICS 
The “Jerxtile 


a4 SERVING A INDUSTRY... WHICH SERVES MANKIND 
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Stopped by 


NUSTY 
Problems ? 
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\ Go Ahead with “Modinal’”” D 











SPEEDY RINSING is yours with ‘‘Modinal’’ D—with 
economy. No curds to cling to fabric fibers. You get 
cleaner, more uniform goods. *“MODINAL”, 75 the trade mark used by the Gardinol Cor- 


poration to designate a group of its fatty alcohol sulfate: 





| And *‘Modinal” D offers these other important prop- 
| erties for even greater efficiency: extra strength deter- 
| gency ... effective wetting action. 








Wouldn’t it be good business to let ‘‘Modinal’’ D ave you thought of “Modinal” D tor sCOMEING 
speed and safeguard your textile operations... NOW? fugitive colors? ‘‘Modinal” eliminates alkalinity... 
minimizes bleeding ... leaves white backgrounds 





Gardinol Corp., General Offices, Wilmington, Del. 
| Sales Agents: Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati 1, Ohio. clear .. . keeps colors brighter. 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Wilmington 
98, Delaware. 














SAVE WASTE PAPER—VITAL TO WAR! 


Move ahead with 
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INAL D Fatty Alcohol Sulfates 
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BELTS 


Years of close association with every branch of the 
textile industry have equipped Gilmer engineers 
with an intimate knowledge of its widely varied 
belting needs. This experience is incorporated in the 
extensive line of Gilmer Belts for textile mills. 


There are Gilmer V-Belts, flat belts, round belts... 
endless and non-endless... standard and specially 
treated...and they range from large, heavy-duty 
belts to small, high-speed belts for operation on small 
pulleys and short center drives. Each Gilmer Belt 
conforms to the latest advancements in power trans- 
mission engineering. Thus, whatever the drive, you 
can use Gilmer Belts with assurance of maximum 
power, dependable service and long life. 


If you have a belting problem, let Gilmer engineers 
a you to solve it. They gladly offer their services 
without charge or obligation. 


OTHER GILMER BELTS include Endless Round Belts for 
carding machines, and other belts for special textile 
application. All are completely described in the hand- 
book, "Gilmer Belts for the Textile Industry”— a book 
that simplifies the specifying of belts for a large majority 
of drives. Write for your FREE copy today. 
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Foxboro Humidity Instruments are simple 
rugged, accurate...engineered by men 


who know the requirements of the tex: 


I ZO), d-,0) OM UD 


tile industry. 


es is a tricky factor that can 
rise or fall without your knowledge. 
Yet humidity which is out of line can 
raise havoc with weave-room pro- 






duction and quality. That's why it 
pays to let Foxboro “put the cali- 
pers’ on humidity conditions in 
your mill! 


Through more than a quarter cen- 
tury of original research and devel- 





opment in all types of humidity 
problems, Foxboro engineers have 
gained the “know how” to help you 
keep humidity exactly where it be- 
longs — every instant of every day. 


Foxboro has perfected the direct- 
reading hygroscopic type of instru- 
ment which is far more sensitive, 
accurate, and reliable than ordinary 
regulators. 


Why not use this greater “know 
how” to indicate, record, or control 
(pneumatically or electrically) the 
humidity in your mill? Phone our 
nearby branch for details, or write: 
The Foxboro Company, 18 Neponset 
Avenue, Foxboro, Mass. Branches 
in principal cities. 


INDICATORS 
RECORDERS 
CONTROLLERS 
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For « scimple of Aridye Clear 6214 write to 


Aridye. Corporation, Fair Lawn, N. J., or phone 
st Aridye representative. 


your 
 WReg. U.S; Pat. Office | 
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¥ release {fer general dletribution. 
addition to being an all-purpose clear, 
é Clear 6214 has the following im- 


"portant characteristics: 


1. It: permits. plissé effects to be obtained 
with the regular line of Aridye Pigment 
Colors. 

2. The color value and fastness to light, 

washing and drycleaning obtained are 

equal or superior to those possible with 
previous clears. 

3. Excellent stability during rnegs and on 
running. 

4. Excellent flowing properties permitting 
close control of viscosity. 

5. Excellent stability to hydrosulfite used 


in discharge printing. 
6. It may be used on naphtholated grounds. 
7. Lack of color and excellent transparency, 


insuring the full brilliancy of pigment 


colors. 
8. It requires no change in printing plant 

precedure. 

Method of Use 

Aridye Clear 6214 can be used for all types 
of textile printing with pigment colors. As 
in the case of previous clears this new con- 
centrated clear is made into a water-in-oil 
emulsion by the addition of water and a 


petroleum solvent. Following is a typical 
formula: 


Cee ey 7.5 parts 
Petroleum Solvent........ 23.0 parts 
Re eee 69.5 parts 


(The solvent-water ratio can be adjusted to 
give the viscosity desired.) 

The diluted clear is then used in the 
reguldr way to reduce the concentrated 
pigment colors to the required strength. 


VN ke 


PIGMENT COLORS 
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» LUNKENHNIMER 
GISIRIBUTORS © 


RENDER A SERVICE THAT 1S ESSENTIAL 
~A VITAL LINK IN THE CHAIN OF 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


Lunkenheimer Distributors 
did a fine job throughout the 
war in helping to maintain industrial valve instal- 
lations at top efficiency. 


Located in leading industrial centers, our Distrib- 
utors have provided quick, readily accessible, and 
complete valve service throughout the nation. 

In addition to supplying high quality, long life 
Lunkenheimer Valves, they have assisted mainte- 
nance men in the solution of both operating and 
maintenance problems. 

This service is nothing new... Lunkenheimer Dis- 
tributors have been rendering it for many years in 
the past, and will continue doing so in the future. 
For this Distributor set-up is a basic, permanent 
part of the Lunkenheimer way—the better service 
way. 

You can depend on your nearby Lunkenheimer 
Distributor for expert, experienced aid in the solu- 
tion of valve maintenance and operating problems. 
Call on him! 


The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati 14, Ohio, 
(Offices: New York 13, Chicago 6, Boston 10, 
Philadelphia 7. Export Department: 318-322 Hud- 
son St., New York 13, N. Y.) 


LUNKENHEIMER VALVE 


BRONZE, IRON, STEEL AND CORROSION RESISTANT ALLOY VALVES, 125 TO 2500 LB. S. P.; 
BOILER MOUNTINGS, LUBRICATING DEVICES, AIRCRAFT FITTINGS 
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AYON..-.-PRODUCER FOR ALL 
Rich and poor alike receive the many benefits of rayon. 
Impartially, rayon flows from the spinnerets to both ends of the income scale. 

High fashions...decorator designs for the fastidious few...have found expression in rayon. 

But luxury at a low price for the many has always been rayon’s greatest contribution to our 

high living standards. As one of the nation’s great industries, 
Rayon pays out to millions the wealth that eventually 
works its way back to Rayon. 


\y 
TUBIZ 1. R AYON COR] ORATION ° _ I f a 4 4 , see N “4 ’ "O 1 . ] ), N. é WW 


Acetate and Viscose Rayon Yarns and Fabrics 
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A Good List for Your Book 














( Jolunbia's modern production processes are carefully controlled .. . 
packaging and shipping are efhciently planned and supervised » Columbia F 
plants are favorably located . . . distribution facilities are organized for 


excellent service » Columbia policies contribute to enduring business | 


relationships. 


That's why Columbia alkalies and related chemical products constitute 
a “good list for your book.” 


*High Test Calcium Hypochlorite : 


COLUMBIAQCHEMICALS 


COLUMBIA ESSENTIAL 
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+ Columbia high-test Calcium Hypochlorite—now known as 
PITTCHLOR—has seen service on every American front 

. 1s on duty at hundreds of military camps and posts. 
+ Requirements of the Army, Navy and Marines for quick, 
} effective sanitation and water purification will be supplied, 
but PITTCHLOR now is available for civilian uses, in a 


new suit of “civvies’—an attractive red, white and blue 


L PITTSEURGH PLAT 
| COLUMBIA CHE 


Chicago Boston - St. Lovis - Pittsburgh New York Cincinnati 
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Getting back into 


with a brand-new name 


PITTCHLOR 


GRANT BUILDING, PITTSBURGH 19, PENNSYLVANIA 





malestalel 4- 





# 









5-lb. re-sealable can, convenient to use. 

PITTCHLOR contains over 70% available chlorine, is 
stable, non-caking and free-flowing, can be used for quick | 
preparation of disinfectant, germicide, deodorant and bleach | 
.. for the shrink-resistance treatment of woolens. | 
-also furnished in 





solutions . 
Distributed through leading jobbers 
334-lb. cans and 100-lb. drums. 


GLASS COMPANY 
DIVISION 


E 
MICAL 







Cleveland Philadelphia Minneapolis Charlotte San Francisco 


icrA ia 


Calcene T (Precipitated Calcium Carbonate mhisealiel: 


Houghton labs are ready for this new textile age 


Above is a section of the Houghton Research Laboratories where 
organic research leading to development of textile processing products 
has been carried on throughout the war. With Victory and the release 
of scarce basic materials, this research now enters its final phases. 


Soon the textile industry will be offered new finishes, softeners, perma- 
nent water repellents, synthetic detergents and surface active agents— 


all will be far superior to pre-war products. For advance data, write 
E. F. HOUGHTON & CO., Philadelphia or Charlotte. 


Aoughtous war-torn products for the peacetime job 
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The roof on the right, insulated with PC 
Foamglas, is insulated for good. No fear 
of a replacement job such as is shown above. 


OU DON’T have to figure on repairs and re- 

placement when you insulate your roof with 
PC Foamglas. For this strong, rigid material 
resists attack by elements that cause other ma- 
terials to lose insulating efficiency. Made of 
millions of air-filled glass cells, PC Foamglas 
helps to maintain temperature and humidity 
levels, to prevent condensation, permanently. 

When you need roof insulation, you need a 
material that is moistureproof, fireproof, vapor- 
proof, verminproof and impervious to most 
acids. It is conveniently packaged, easily 
handled, quickly installed. 

Only with PC Foamglas do you get all these 
advantages. Even a break in the roofing felt that 
exposes the material to rain or melting snow 
will not cause PC Foamglas to rot, check, warp, 
swell or shrink. In addition it forms such a firm, 
even base for roofing felt that such breaks rarely 
if ever occur. 


FIRST COST IS LAST COST 


When you are figuring on insulation for roofs, floors, 
walls, tanks or plant equipment, learn why the most 
efficient, the most economical material is PC Foam- 
glas. Check your choice of the illustrated booklets 
on PC Foamglas Insulation on the convenient coupon 
and mail it today to Pittsburgh Corning Corporation, 
632 Duquesne Way, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Also makers of PC Glass Blocks 


PC FOAMGLAS sy 


T M REG U.S. PA. OF 
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Pittsburgh Corning Corporation 
Room 676, 632 Duquesne Way 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 

Dear Sirs: 

Please send along my free copies of the 
booklets I have checked. It is understood 
that I incur no obligation. 


Roofs___. Walls lloors 


AOR ier | dS 


Name 
Address 


City State 
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OUR LINE OF TEXTILE STARCHES 
GUMS, DEXTRINES AND SPECIALTY 


MATERIALS ALSO INCLUDES: 
* 
W GUM D and VICTORY K2W GUM 
For sizing staple synthetic yarns 
and blends. 


RTF GUM 
For laundry resistant finishes. 


KAC No. 4 with B2 or SUSSEX GUM 
For use in printing .. . higher 
color yield. 


96R and VELVEEN XX 
For sizing cotton. 


RTC GUM 
For sanforizing and weighting. 


CETOSOL SF 
For starchless finishes. 


SHO-PAL THICKENER and BINDER 
For pigment printing and pigment 
dyeing in water dispersions... 
excellent wash fastness. 







































































A TEXTILE STARCH FOR EVERY TEXTILE PURPOSE 


Sa ae 














Complete uniform product. 

Size easily removed. 

Runs clean on the machine—no foam. 
No softeners required. 

Easily prepared. 


Replaces other sizing materials which 
may be difficult to obtain. 


rr PF FF 


An increasing number of plants are 
enjoying these values in their regular 
production. Whether you're weaving 
rayon now or planning to weave it 
after the war, prove for yourself that 
CETASIZE is the answer to your filament 
acetate warp sizing problem. 








ORDER A SAMPLE TODAY— 
AND ASK FOR A DEMONSTRATION 





79 YEARS OF STARCH SERVICE 
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GOOD PRODUCTION, GOOD WORK, GOOD SERVICE 


At the beginning of the Twentieth Century when this Company 
was established, we began building Dye Jiggers for the rapidly 
growing production of silk mixture fabrics. ‘The original Jig has 
been redesigned and improved from time to time to take advan- 
tage of new materials such as stainless steel and improved dyeing 
methods resulting from our growing experience with rayon, 
nylon, acetates and other fabrics. 





The machine illustrated herewith is modern in every respect. 
It is built in the customary Van Vlaanderen sturdy construc- 


tion and designed to give years of trouble-free service. 





All parts, stationary or moving, that contact the dye liquor are made of stainless steel. Write 
for folder giving full description and specifications. 


VAN VLAANDEREN 


_ MACHINE COMPANY, 370 STRAIGHT STREET, PATERSON 3, N. J. 


World’s largest manufacturer of machinery for processing modern fabrics 
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WHAT MAKES THEM 


» do better drafting... 
» give longer service? 





Among various apron types, it’s Lawrence Calfskin —- chrome-tanned 
or bark-tanned — that is selected more often than any other. 

Mills prefer Lawrence Calfskin because it has proved to them, over 
a period of many years, that its natural drafting surface gives results 
that have never been equalled by other apron materials. 

It wears longer, too, because the tight-packed grain surface next to 
the yarn has the natural strength to resist both the constant flexing and 
the tension or pressure exerted on the apron. 

Furthermore, mills like the convenience of having aprons open-end 
so that they can be installed quickly, even in bottom positions, without 
having to tear down the frames or mix up apron types. 

So, for convenience, use leather aprons... for performance and 
long life, specify Lawrence Calfskin —chrome-tanned or bark-tanned. 


LAWRENCE CALFSKINS 


Ist Choice for Aprons 
A. C. LAWRENCE LEATHER COMPANY 


PEABODY, MASS. 


ne tat rhe Nl IAS A i a 0b NE 








Selling Agents 
H. H. Hersey, Greenvilie, S. C., Matthews Equipment Company, Providence, R. I. 
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TROUBLE FROM ANY DIRECTION 
... resisted by Spinna’s triple-resiliency 


AIR CUSHIONS IN A 
NETWORK OF TOUGH 
SPRINGY FIBRES 














When an ordinary hard end comes along, Law- 
rence’s Spinna Calf takes it without permanently 
grooving. It recovers its original smooth surface 
without delay. 

When the traversing yarn pushes the covering 
toward the end of the roll, Spinna Calf springs 
right back into shape. It resists hollowing-out 
much longer than less resilient materials. 

To avoid these troubles that shorten roll covering 
life, specify Spinna...and benefit also from a 
high-friction surface that improves spinning ef- 
ficiency. It stays kind to the yarn for up to 18 
months and more, even ia front positions. 

That’s why Spinna is the calfskin most generally 


used. 











SPINNA CALF 
ROLL COVERINGS 


t's “rifle Resclient 
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SINCLAIR has the ANSWERS | 
to Your lubrication Problems| 





FOR EXAMPLE: 


AING in comb boxes — (1) 
rode - impossible to ccseemrend 4 
liquid oil level; — (2) as wd 
ing frequently leaves insufficient O1 
ate lubrication. 
avoided and constant 


efficient lubrication insured eb 

SINTURLITE Ors which are O 
foaming and rust preventive. 
GENERAL PURPOSE GREASE “ e ee 
“n every plant. SINCLAIR ase 
GREASE No. 2 has all-around U a 
value, 1s ideal for grease-lnne “ 
plain bearings, and is readily han 


the usual dispensing equipment. 


Foaming 1s 


Proper LUBRICATION for all types 
of mill equipment is assured by 
Sinclair Textile Lubricants because 
they were specially developed 
through long research, practical 
service tests, and cooperation of 
machinery manufacturers. If your 
spinning room problems are exces- 





SINCLAIRSEXTILE LUBRICANTS 


FOR FULL INFORMATION OR LUBRICATION COUNSEL WRITE SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY, 630 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 




















sive bolster wear, over-heating, and 
power loss there’s a Sinclair Lily 
White Oil of correct viscosity to 
help eliminate these troubles. 
a 
Have you the Sinclair Textile Flow 
Chart, a helpful guide to efficient 
lubrication? It’s free. 
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By using Westinghouse loom motors, this mill is 


joying a double saving. In the first place, motor pi 
mainsedy : ’ NO STARVED BEARINGS 


maintenance is held to a minimum. And that means 
less time out and more time for production. Mainte- NO OVER-OILING 
mance costs are reduced because this motor is built Westinghouse design eliminates 
especially rugged to withstand the heavy vibration of both the danger of wicking of oil 
loom operation. That means extra strength and from motor bearing housings and 
longer life. waste from excessive oil. Oil cups are 
The second saving this mill is making is in power located far enough above the bearing: 
costs. Westinghouse loom motors are designed for to prevent accumulation of lint from 
unusually high efficiency. Proper relation of rotor wicking oil from housing. If too much 
weight helps this motor “iron out” some of the peak oil is added, overflow J 
loads occurring at high frequency in loom drives. The drains excess oil out- 
result—increased over-all efficiency and minimum side the end brackets. 
power costs. 
With this motor on the job, you can be sure of ee a 
meeting the strains imposed by new looms before they of Westinghouse loom 
are “broken in”. Ask your Westinghouse representa- atatnainita 
tive to give you all the facts. Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation, East Pittsburgh, Pa. }-04615 


Westinghouse 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES ..¢ OFFICES EVERYWHERE 
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Looking Ahead 
to Better Textiles 


UR experienced technicians, using 








the complete facilities of our textile 
laboratory, at Greenville, S. C., have 





successfully solved many problems in the 


use of starch. We cordially invite you to 





consult them if you have any starch prob- 





ISTARCH ES 
; PEARY | 


PRODUCTS REFINING 2. 
NEW YORILULS. A. 





lems. Their services are at your command. 





CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY 


Greenville, S. C. Greensboro, N. C. Spartanburg, S.C. 
Birmingham, Ala. Atlanta, Ga. 
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What Price Experience? 


** ie ie, : rs ~ ‘ Pe 
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it ee 


4 oa a i 
ee Experience cannot be price 
tagged; its value far exceeds a 


monetary compilation. 


rR 
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For instance, no amount of money 
would buy the “know how" that 50 
years of manufacturing has given 
the producers of Lambeth 
products. 


Their most recent product, the 
"Biltrite'’ Canvas Lug Strap, is a 
perfect reflection of the quality 
that has made Lambeth products 
famous. 


Why not give Lambeth products 
the trial they have earned? 


LAMBETH ROPE CORPORATION 


New Bedford, Mass., Southern Office, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 
Mfrs. of Spinning Tape, Mule Rope and Banding. Also Sales Agents 
for Lambeth Products Corp., Antrim, N. H., Makers of Canvas Lug Straps 
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What Metal would YOU select 
for a job like THIS? 





16 ft. by 8 ft. dye tank made by Metal 
smiths Division, Orange Roller Bearing 
Co., Orange, N. J. Constructed of 16 
gauge Monel by atomic hydrogen weld- 
ing, and equipped with Monel perfo- 
rated false bottom, 2 in. Monel heating 


coil, and special 8 in. drain. 


The plant superintendent who 
had this 16 ft. carpet yarn dye tank built 
had experience with various dyehouse 
metals . . . experience that convinced him 
that the metal to use on this job was Monel. 
Other dyehouse superintendents have had 
the same experience. Right in their own 
plants they see Monel equipment which is 
still in excellent condition after periods of 
service ranging from 10 to 20 years. 

Such a record is proof to dyehouse men 
that Monel stands up against corrosion by 
a wide range of dyehouse chemicals. Espe- 
cially outstanding is the resistance of this 
high-nickel alloy to corrosion by salt. 

Check up on your equipment. Note the 
age and condition of tanks, tank linings, 
rolls and other items of Monel. Then, when 
the question of new equipment comes up, 
consider the possibilities of getting the same 
long, satisfactory performance with Monel. 

Write for full information on Monel. Ask 
for the current issue of “Textile Process 
Topics.” Address: 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL 


COMPANY, INC. 
67 Wall Street New York 5, N. Y. 
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ROCKWOOD «cubomaiic 
MOTOR BASE 


“Not to use Rockwood bases is like pouring 
money down a rat hole” 


HOW ABOUT THE 
DRIVES IN YOUR 
MILL? 

If you have machine 


drives without Rockwood automatic 
belt tightening bases under the mo- 
tors you are wasting money for 
power and belts and not getting the 
machine performance you are en- 
titled to. A rather stark statement 
bnt nevertheless a truco on?. 


That is the way one cotton mill superintendent put it and he apparently hit the 
nail on the head. Certainly no superintendent likes to think that any part of his 
factory cost is wasted. Yet if part of your power is wasted thru belt slip— if, for the 
same reason, your machine capacity is down from 5 to as high as 20%—and if 
uneven twist is not good for yarn—these are all part of the factory cost and ALL 
AVOIDABLE when automatic belt tightening Rockwood motor bases are in use. 


Practically all cotton mill modernizing programs include installing Rockwooa 
pivoted motor bases under the motors on looms, spinning and twisting frames, com- 
pressors, ceiling mounted motors driving lineshafts, etc., etc. Because they give 
more production and a better quality. And vour machine drives waste no part of 
your factory cost. 

Rockwood belt tightening motor bases are available out of stock for any cotton 
mill drive to 60 h.p. N.E.M.A. motors—from semi-stock to 250 h.p.—larger sizes to 
order. Special stock bases for many special cotton mill applications such as spinning 
and twisting frames and looms. Write us or contact your nearby Rockwood dealer. 


ROCKWOOD 


INDIANAPOLIS U.S.A. 


Specialists in Power , EE -~ Laquipment Since 1884 








Wi obsolete winding machines, three oper- 
ators are required to produce cones at the rate 
of one per given period of time. With Foster 
Model 102 winding machines, two operators 
will produce a cone in the same period of time. 
What is YOUR ratio of labor to production — 
3 and 1, or 2 and 1? 


OTHER SAVINGS 


Of course, production and labor 
saving are not the only factors to 
consider; so note these other impor- 


tant savings: 
MAINTENANCE COSTS are very 
low, since specially trained, highly 


paid mechanics are not required to 
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3 AND 1 OR 2 AND I? 





FOR WINDING COTTON, WOOL WORSTED, MERINO, 


50 COTTO 





keep the Model 102 in working order, or to make 
adjustments. 

REPAIR COSTS are cut, because the Model 102 is 
rugged, like all Foster Machines. They are as low as 
$3.50 per year per 100 spindles in some cases. 
MACHINERY INVESTMENT is proportionately less, 
because of 100% increase in production over obso- 


lete machines and because of the famous Foster 


FLEXIBILITY. 
Ask for Bulletin A-91 


FOSTER MACHINE COMPANY 


WESTFIELD, MASS. 
U. S. A. 


— 





Southern Office, Johnston Bldg., 
Charlotte, N. C. Canadian Rep., Ross, 
Whitehead & Co., Ltd., University Tower 
Bidg., 660 Ste. Catherine St.. West, 
Montreal, Que. 
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Nylon Hosiery Manufacturer Praises 
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Punnming Em 


FULL FASHIONED tONIERY 


DAVENPORT HOSIERY MILLS, CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


DOZENS OF TEXTILE MILLS have already proved 
the practical value of Du Pont Color Condi- 
tioning in increasing production and improving 
employee efficiency. 





Color Conditioning is a scientific plan that 
shows how to use color functionally throughout 
your plant—to reduce eye strain and fatigue, to 
salvage waste light. It helps eliminate personal 
injuries, fosters better employee-management 
relations. 


Plan today for a more efficient, more produc- 
tive, safer plant. Increased production of Du 
Pont Color Conditioning Paints will enable you 
to put this proved program to work in the very 
near future. Write: E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. (Inc.), Finishes Div., Wilmington 98, Del. 
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YES, TIME WAS when a cigarette 
smoker was almost as rare as hen’s teeth. 
But with the advent of modern packaging 
—when the flimsy little sack of “makins” 
was replaced with a securely wrapped pack 
of ready-rolled smokes — cigarettes very 


soon became a widely used seller. 


WE OF RAILWAY SUPPLY feel cer- 
tain that an improvement in handling, pack- 
ing and shipping cotton waste can, like- 
wise, result in increased demand and wider 
markets. By working together to upgrade 
our methods, aiming always at eliminating 


unnecessary contamination in the bales, we 





can enlarge our outlets and thus increase 
our profits. 


RAYCO ENGINEERS, chemists and 
technicians are constantly engaged in ex- 
ploring new and more complex end-uses for 
cotton by-products. And it has often been 
found that clean cotton is a “must” in 
many of these new uses. 


WE ARE CERTAIN that the cotton 
mills, who stand to gain greatly by broader, 
more stable markets, will continue to offer 
their enthusiastic cooperation in this long 
range program. 


The RAILWAY SUPPLY & Mfg. Co. ano Arriuates 


Specialists in Grading, Marketing and Processing Cotton Fibres 


General Offices: Cincinnati, Ohio 


Plants and Sales Offices: Cincinnati, Ohio e Franklin, Ohio e Atlanta, Ga. e Charlotte, N.C. « 
Covington, Tenn. e Greensboro, N. C. e Chicago, Ill. e New York, N. Y. e Detroit, Mich, 


YCO 
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Mount Your Motor on This 
REEVES Motor Base 


ae 


FSM OR ING 





Sob OR aires bee 





Base is built in wide range of sizes to fit any 
standard constant speed motor up to 15 h.p. 
Includes sliding platform and handwheel for 
moving motor forward or back. 








Connect to Driven Machine 
With This Special V-Belt 








Place specially designed REEVES V-belt be- 
tween discs and over pulley on power input 
shaft of the driven machine. Adjust belt to 
mininum center. Anchor motor base. 





HOW IT WORKS: The operation of a REEVES 
Motor Pulley is extremely simple—yet it follows 


the time-tested REEVEs principle of a V-belt travel- 
ing between the adjustable driving diameters of 
cone-shaped discs. By turning handwheel, motor is 
moved forward or back on base, varying the driving 
diameters of the discs. As motor is moved toward 
driven machine, belt rides higher between discs, thus 
increasing the speed transmitted. Turning hand- 
wheel in opposite direction reverses the operation. 
Any speed within range is accurately maintained. 












How to convert any standard 
constant speed motor to a Low Cost 


Stypleis Variable Steed Drive 





Apply This Disc Assembly 
to Motor Shaft 





Assembly consists of two facing cone-shaped 
discs, one stationary, the other sliding later- 
ally, and compression spring for mounting on 
extension shaft of motor. 


»«- and you have a 





available in sizes to 15 h.p. for stepless 
speed adjustability within 4:1 range. 


WHAT YOU CAN DO WITH IT: The REEvEs 
Motor Pulley is the simplest dependable method of 
providing infinitely variable speed adjustability to 
a driven machine. With this low-cost, easy-to-install 
equipment you can transform a machine with fixed 
speeds into a far more versatile production unit— 
one that is instantly responsive to every changing 
condition and work schedule. Install REEVEs Motor 
Pulleys on your machines in service, and when you 
buy a new machine, look for the familiar REEVES 
handwheel that signifies REEVES-equipped. 


REEVES PULLEY COMPANY, COLUMBUS, INDIANA 


é SEND FOR THIS CATALOG 


New, 96-page book gives 
complete information on this 





and the two other basic 
REEVES Speed Control units 
— the Variable Speed Trans- 


mission and the Motodrive. 
Ask for Catalog T-450. 
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Recognized Leader in the Specialized Field of Speed Control Engineering 


REEVES Speed Control 











For Piping Equipment... Any Kind | 
oe it Pays to Rely on CRANE | 


ONE SOURCE OF SUPPLY « ONE RESPONSIBILITY ¢« ONE STANDARD OF QUALITY 


Rebuilding piping systems... and keeping them 
at peak efficiency . . . is made a lot easier by using 
Crane complete piping materials service. One or- 
der—to your Crane Branch or Wholesaler—can 
cover a/l your valves, fittings, pipe, piping ac- 
cessories and fabricated assemblies. You can 
choose from the world’s greatest line of brass, 


iron, and steel equipment. One standard of qual- 
ity in all materials—and one responsibility be- 
hind them—helps insure getting the best in- 
stallation. At the same time, you get the benefit of 
Crane Co.’s 90-year experience. Below is an ex- 
ample of how one typical valve in the Crane line 
is applicable to many of your needs. 
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SERVICE RECOMMENDATIONS: Crane Standard Iron Body Globe and Angle 
Valves meet all general service requirements with working pressures up 
to 125 pounds steam. Brass-trimmed valves are recommended for steam, 
water, and fluids non-corrosive to brass or iron; all-iron valves for fluids 
that corrode brass but not iron. Also available with choice of com- 
position discs for steam, hot water, cold water, air, oil, and other serv- 
ices. In all sizes from 2 in. up—with screwed or flanged ends. See your 
Crane Catalog for specifications. 


Water Treating Unit 





CRANE CO., General Offices: 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. Branches and Wholesalers Serving All Industrial Areas 


CRANE 220: 


PLUMBING - HEATING - PUMPS 
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A NEW VAT DYE—CALCOSOL GRAY 2G DOUBLE 
PASTE*— meets your present need for colors of extreme 
3G DOUBLE PASTE fastness to light and laundering— particularly in dyeing 
SHOWS SUPERIOR of all types of cotton and viscose rayon material. 

FASTNESS TO: In recent field trials, CALCOSOL GRAY 2G DOUBLE 

LIGHT PASTE has demonstrated outstanding level dyeing proper- 
WEATHER ties... it is useful not only as a basis for grays, but as 
CHLORINE an excellent shading color for mode shades... it is 
— equally suitable for piece or package dyeing. 


= Write now for Calco’s Technical Color Announcement 
WASHING 


or V Sele} te) ic) 7 04 


giving complete details on this New Vat Dye. 


CALCO CHEMICAL DIVISION 
AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 


Bound Brook, New Jersey 


HOT PRESSING 
DRY CLEANING 














New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston Charlotte Providence 


*U. S. Patent Applied For 

















CAUSTIC SODA CAUSTIC POTASH 
Liquid « Solid « Flake Liquid « Solid « Flake 


MONOSODIUM PHOSPHATE 
DISODIUM PHOSPHATE 
TRISODIUM PHOSPHATE 


TETRASODIUM PYROPHOSPHATE 
SODIUM TRIPOLYPHOSPHATE 


EPSOM SALTS SODIUM SULPHIDE 
HYDROGEN PEROXIDE (25 Volume) } 
CARBON TETRACHLORIDE  TRICHLORETHYLENE 


‘For delivery by tank truck only 
in New England and Middle Atlantic States. 


We are now scheduling 1946 production and will welcome 
the opportunity to discuss our ability to serve you from 
Sigehi-teliaelibaa elas: Mtiela oe 


WESTVACO CHLORINE PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
405 LEXINGTON AVENUE NEW YORK 17. N. Y. 
CHICAGO. ILL. GREENVILLE. S. C.. | NEWARK, CALIF 











Foundry work is one of the important services we 
are equipped to render the textile industry. A large 
stock of textile patterns is carried in stock and 
castings can be furnished you promptly. Delivery 
from the foundry, or machined, as you prefer. 
The next time you need castings, send us your 
order. Our complete foundry facilities make possi- 
ble the broad modernization service that we can 
render any mill. Let us work with you to make your 
machines more up-to-date, more efficient and more 
productive. We welcome the opportunity to supply 


estimates. Write or ‘phone. 





WEST POINT FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 


(Gatsou-Cook Company, Owners) 
WEST POINT, GEORGIA 
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WHAT HAS DIRECT DRIVE TC DOC WITH 
CORRECT AIR CONDITIONING ? 


You will depend upon air conditioning to bring greater efficiency, better 

production control and more comfort to your plant. But—an air 

conditioning system... any air conditioning system . . . depends ' 

primarily upon its compressor for its ability to perform 
satisfactorily and efficiently. | 


RR on a een 


One of the outstanding features of the famous Westinghouse 
Hermetically-Sealed Compressor is its direct drive. The rotating element 
of the dependable Westinghouse electric motor is mounted 

directly on the crankshaft. That means no motor bearings to need 
attention, no belts, pulleys or couplings to require frequent 

adjustment or replacement. 





There are no shaft seals to develop leaks. Its completely enclosed, 
hermetically sealed operating mechanism means sealed-in 


power, sealed-out trouble. Write for YOUR COPY of this Free Book 





Right now its the time to start planning the air condi- 
tioning installation you intend to buy. It should be 1 
planned in complete detail now to avoid lost time later! 


It will pay you to investigate the “innards” of any air conditioning 
system you plan to buy. Be sure your installation is made up of 


matched, trouble-free equipment. Buy dependable performance! poe 
Westinghouse has published a book to help make your 


planning job easier. Ask for your free copy of “How to . 


. ’ " . > > os P $39 i ° 
Westinghouse presents John Charles Thomas—Sunday 2:30 E.W.T., N.B.C. Plan Correct Air Conditioning.” *Phone any Westing- | 
Tune in Ted Malone Monday through Friday 11:45 a.m., E.W.T., Blue Network. house Office or write to Westinghouse Electric Corpora- 


tion, 150 Pacific Avenue, Jersey City 4, N. J. 


} ar er 
y Air Conditioning 





Westinghouse 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES OFFICES EVERY WHERE 
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| SPOTTING... STREAKING 
: ..» WHITE EDGES? 


Not when you use LIXATE BRINE! 














YOU CAN ELIMINATE a common cause of uneven dyeing by 
using Lixate brine instead of dry salt as your dye exhausting 
; | agent. This crystal-clear brine is fully saturated ... disperses 
| uniformly throughout the dye bath... contains no undissolved 
| salt grains to accumulate in the vat and cause uneven exhaus- 
| tion of the dye. 
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PERFECT BRINE! No other method produces perfect dyeing brine so 
easily and inexpensively. Entirely automatic in operation, Inter- 
national’s Lixator produces 100% saturated brine of crystal clarity 
from inexpensive Sterling Rock Salt. Accurate dilution to desired 
brine strength is easy when the original brine is fully saturated. The 
Lixator shown here is typical of those producing perfect brine for 
level dyeing in textile manufacturing. 


ee er a ee ee ere 








Lee a EFFICIENCY IS INCREASED as this 
a Sk flow sheet shows. Piped to wher- 
ever it is needed in your plant, 
Lixate brine is instantly avail- 
able in required amounts, help- 
ing speed up production... sav- 
ing the time and labor of trans- 


co - 
4 AS | 

| BRINE 

| MEASURING METER 


| t 
| 
| 























TO ZEOLITE | porting dry salt and making 
Be : “f ——ti(“‘(“‘*‘(AYER: SOFTENER brine. Further, by eliminating 
LiKATE GRIME > z a | , . 
sromacr Tam =| f= BRINE = ea = salt waste due to handling, spills, 
4 || MEASURING METER — bSge= = SSS 
| | | : 3 and dissolution in storage... 
sec" BRINE PUMP ; | iL Ya ee Lixate users report savings up to 
i eo es -. SF ee 0% 
DYEING MACHINES | LU%. 
FLOW SHEET SHOWING LIXATOR IN TEXTILE MILL ] | 


| ee — ae A A CE a -_-———— —— | 
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| Get Further Facts About LIXATE BRINE! \ 
. | Free booklet explains the Lixate process in com- ys 
| plete detail with many pictures of different types bas . \ 
| : ) a | of installations. Also illustrates the flexibility and \ 
{) Sk | adaptability of the Lixator to meet any brine re- a! 
u quirements and any structural limitations. New aoa 
; ZOE ASEOCESS edition also contains complete sodium chloride s \ 
| brine tabl 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off rine tables. A . 
é . . | . (. i ’ 4 
ae ‘ , . International Salt Company, Inc. i >” 
for making iyaaite | Dept. C-10 Scranton, Pa. | Jor 
| [] Send free copy of ‘The Lixate Process for Making Brine.” \ 
* * * | [}] Have your field engineer call. —— 
MB INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY, INC. [iAbséed we ann \J 
| Scranton, Pa. | Firm. / ( 
| Street 
| City... State 
| en SE ET A A 
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Electric Motor Bearings 


The performance and the service that you gain from 
your electric motors depends to a very great extent 
on the bearings you install. Quality should be your 
first thought when purchasing bearings—either for 
new equipment or for replacement. 


Johnson Electric Motor Bearings are the highest 
quality available. Cast in a special high lead bronze 


C. f / alloy they deliver the smoothest performance for the 
atacogue greatest period of time. The plastic quality of this 
72 Pages listing and de- alloy permits a reasonable amount of overloads, mis- 
scribing the most complete alignment, and prevents grit from scoring the shaft. 


bearing service available. 
oan Motor Bearings are Johnson Electric Motor Bearings are usually avail- 


illustrated. Write for your able from stock for over 250 different types of motors. 
copy TODAY. Each bearing is completely machined to the correct 
tolerances .. . ready for immediate installation. Oil 
holes, slots or grooves are in accordance with the 

requirements of the motor. 


The next time you need bearings, specify Johnson 
Bronze. Test them in comparison with any you 
have ever used. See for yourself the extra service 
and performance you gain. 


JOHNSON @™® BRONZE 


SLEEVE 


SLEEVE BEARING REARING HEADQUARTERS 


530 S. MILL STREET Wey NEW CASTLE, PA. 
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New, higher speed machinery will be 

needed to step up the pace of produc- 
tion . . . to meet the public demand 
for goods. Faster running textile 
equipment calls for newly designed, 
light, high precision, durable parts. 
It is to the designers and builders of 

) machinery, who think in terms of 
light weight and strength, that the 
textile industry must look to solve its 
problems of faster production. 

To manufacturers of mill equip- 
ment we point to Mazlo Magnesium 
as the metal best suited to parts that 
must be light in weight, strong, dur- 
able, and dependable. 

If your design calls for magnesium 
castings, forgings, extruded shapes or 
sheet, call on American Magnesium. 
Our engineers will gladly assist you. 

, ALUMINUM COMPANY OF 
Ji Salil AMERICA, Sales Agent for American 

: Magnesium Products, 1704 Gulf 
Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


MAGNESIUM PRODUCTS 
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4 reasons for investigating 








© Increased Speed 


Precision construction, mandrels equipped with anti- 
friction bearings and other engineering refinements 
have resulted in speeds 3 to 4 times those of older 
machines. Even higher speeds may be attained with 
special conveyors which keep the machine in non-stop 


operation. 


Reduced Production Costs 


Faster operation, lower percentage of seconds and 
reduced power requirements combine to produce the 


most yardage per hour at the lowest cost per yard. 


THE pps og Sh ton, 


HIGH PRECISION 


Printing Machine Range 
with Blanket Washer 


© 


Oo 














| -| | Oe 


Better Printing 


This complete printing range feeds the goods under 
controlled tension . . . accurately tracks the material 
and produces uniform selvages. The machine is built 
to print 4, 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 colors with substan- 
tially reduced printing pressures. 


Lower Installed Cost 


With the new blanket washer many types of fabrics 
may be printed without a backgrey cloth. Eliminated 
also is the need of backgrey dryers and handling 
equipment. 


Send for Bulletin No. 451 


Pce Barton C. OVftO1H Lion 
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“FROM SOURCE THROUGH SULPHONATION— 
CYANAMID CONTROLS THE QUALITY” 





Producing sulphonated oils of uniformly high 





; ei te f _ 
quality calls for reliable sources of supply for : } . | 
natural oils—plus rigid control over sulphona- 
tion. Cyanamid’s sources have been carefully 
selected over a period of many years and are 


located in many parts of the world. Cyanamid’s 





Tea Seed Oil, for instance, came, and will come 
again, from areas in China noted for the excellence 
of their products. Sulphonated in Cvyanamid’s 
modern equipment under exacting control, these 
oils meet the strictest requirements for quality 
and uniformity. Whatever type you use in your 
various processes, you can rely on Cyanamid for 
dependable sulphonated oils made from: 











Olive Oil Castor Oil 
Tea Seed Oil Red Oil 
Cocoanut Oil Peanut Oil Each Cyanamid plant manvfacturing textile materials maintains o 
Babassu Oil Corn Oil laboratory to rigidly control raw materials and finished products, thus 
Rape Seed Oil Cottonseed Oil assuring a constantly reliable source of supply. 
Sperm Oil Soya Bean Oil 

AMONG CYANAMID PRODUCTS 





FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY ARE... 


Penetrants e« Softeners e¢ Finishes 
Sizing Compounds « DECERESOL* OT Wetting Agents 
PARAMUL** 115 Water Repellent and other specialties 
and Heavy Chemicals 
“Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. **Trade-mark 





S 
Awan (uit & Chatial Copordiion 
@ 


(A Unit of American Cyanamid Company) 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA «© NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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IN YOUR PACKAGES 


Eye appeal produces Buy Appeal. Don't 
let a good product go before the public 
in a mediocre container. 


APACO Packaging Engineers can pack a 
wallop into your package. Consult us now! 


RS 
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COMPANY 





ATLANTA P 


Established 1868 
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Working under existing condi- 
tions, formulas were revised which 
effected immediate savings in time 
and a reduction in bleaching costs. 
At the same time plans were for- 
mulated to simplify the operating 
procedure. Later on when this 
company was ready to undertake 
the major changes proposed by 
Becco Engineers, necessary to sim- 
plify production, a straight-line 
production system was set up. This 
enabled them to be one of the first 
mills in the country to take full ad- 
vantage of the newest development 
—steam bleaching. And now, their 
bleaching costs have been reduced 
very substantially. 


Such results, following Becco pro- 
fessional engineering and chemical 


services, can also be effected in your “Nothing Moves but the Cloth” 


bleaching operations. Becco engi- 








neers and chemists have had many _ have one of them make a survey of method of bleaching, regardless of 
years of specialized bleaching and your plant and have him advise as_ the amount of poundage you bleach. 


processing experience. Why not _ to the most efficient and economical Write foday to: 


BECCO SALES CORPORATION 


AGENTS FOR BUFFALO ELECTRO-CHEMICAL CO., INC., BUFFALO 7, N. Y. 


New York Boston Philadelphia Chicago Charlotte 
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HOW DOES A TEXTILE MILL 
MAKE MONEY? 


LL mills make money some 
of the time. Some mills 
make money all of the time. 

Why the difference? 

Largely because only a few 
mills, relatively speaking, ap- 
preciate and maintain the delli- 
cate balance between produc- 
tion and distribution. 

Stress either too much, and 
chaos may result. 

The modern selling agent is 
a stabilizer. 

Looking both ways (like 
Janus whose name is so appro- 
priate for the month that sees 
the old year’s end and the new 
year’s beginning) the selling 
agent weighs all possibilities. 

He tempers his enthusiasms 
for new styles with his knowl- 
edge of production difficulties. 


He encourages expansion 
when his market knowledge as- 
sures of greater opportunities. 

He counsels discretion when 
his far-reaching contacts report 
trade-straws in the wind. 

He investigates methods and 
machines which may lead to 
production economies. 

He is constantly alert to 
those sudden changes in human 
desires which create dramatic 
demands for new fabrics. 

And, too, he sees that the 
larger problems of administra- 
tion and finance are solved to 
mutual advantage. 

The mills with which Minot 
Hooper and Company cooper- 
ate as selling agents have a 
worthy record of consistently 
successful operation. 


MINOT HOOPER & COMPANY 


Selling Agents, 40 Worth Street, New York City 
(established 1841) 


BOSTON e CHICAGO ° 


SAN FRANCISCO e ATLANTA 
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The finest Standardized Bronze Bearings ever 

produced are now available for every production 

and maintenance requirement. Hundreds of Bunting 

Stock-Carrying Distributors serve industry from 

comprehensive stocks. Ask your Distributor for the 
Bunting Catalog. The Bunting Brass & Bronze 
Company, Toledo 9, Ohio. 


BRONZE BEARINGS * BUSHINGS x PRECISION BRONZE BARS 
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-Gshactoring Service 


Puts your sales on a cash basis 
Slacaeleiselcekpayelenmectiels eleitaleye 
Relieves you of credit losses 


SS = MADISONZAVENUE * -NEWA2YORK 
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The Super-Efficient REINER 
WARPER AND CREEL 


NOW 
Available! 


. Heart of the Warping Operation 


This Mercury Thread Stop Motion is not sub- 
ject to corrosion or affected by lint—important 
for safe high speed warping. In a class by itself 
as a stop motion—dependable, efficient and 
more effective. 

-y motion can be applied to any standard 
creel. 


Beamer Features 


Constant thread speed. 

Easy Doffing of Beam. 

Direct Beam Drive, instead of friction drive. 

Slow Starting Speed, independent of warping speed. 
Controlled edien or softness of the warp beam. 


Cree! Features 


Overhead Magazine Delivery. 

All Steel Construction. 

Suitable for Rayon or Cotton Cones. 

Movable Tension Gate for Balloon Control, for differ- 
ent size packages. 


When Writing Advertisers, Please M 


Other Reiner Machines Include: 


FOR WARP KNITTING 


High Speed Tricot Knitting Machines 
High Speed Kay Looms—and Raschel Machines. 


FOR HOSIERY KNITTING 


Automatic Heelers for Hosiery Machines 
Gauge conversion and reconditioning of full fash- 
ioned hosiery machines 


FOR WARPING 


High Speed Warpers (full width and sectional] 
Magazine Creels—Jack Creels 

Thread Tensions (counterbalanced and disc) 
Thread Stop Motions 


FOR EMBROIDERING 


Automatic Embroidery Machines (10 and 15 yard 
lengths) 

Automatic Bobbin Winding Machines (for Embroid- 
ery and Quilting Machines) 

Pattern Card Punching Machines—Repeating Ma- 
chines | 


eT 
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Ten minutes from Times Square, New York via Lincoln Tunnel. Take 

bus No. 61, 67 or 167 at Public Service Terminal at 41st near 8th 

Ave. Get off at Pleasant Ave., Weehawken, N. J. Telephones: UNion 
7-0502—7-0503—7-050 4-7-0505. 
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A 5 mysave 30% ON YOUR 
’ BELT LACING COSTS 


; 


“{~ 


The Timken Roller Bearing Co. of 


Canton, Ohio, has effected a saving of about 30% 


in consumption of belt hooks by using Clipper Belt 
Hooks, Clipper Lubrihide Pins and Clipper Speed 


Lacers. 


You, too, can make worth-while savings by using ALL THREE 
Clipper products. 

Remember, only Clipper Belt Hooks are packed with the long 
wearing Lubrihide Pins. 








The Clipper No. 9 Portable Lacer develops pressures up 
to 16 tons. With such pressure, hook legs can be embedded 
flush with the surface of any kind of belt and points clinched. 


The scientific action of the jaws forms a perfect line of 
well rounded loops permitting the use of maximum diameter 
Lubrihide Pin, also providing equal distribution of pulling 
strain on every hook. A belt joint so made will outlast by 
two to three times one made with an old-style portable lacer. 








We suggest that you check YOUR belt lacing situation. Send for 
folder describing the powerful Clipper No. 9 Portable Lacer and 


other Clipper products. Phone your Mill Supply Jobber for a 


demonstration! 





CLIPPER 


SPINDLE TAPE 


LACING 
EQUIPMENT 








You can lace spindle tapes—10 times faster 
than stitching — 
Hooks. The spinning frame is shut down only long enough 
to place the new tape on the pulleys and join the ends 
Tapes 








with Clipper No. 


with the connecting pin —— a short, easy operation. 


run true—last longer—run smoother—require less tension. 


VIBRATION is ELIMINATED. 


25 Spindle Tape 


-operation. 


i 


Clipper No. 9 
Portable laces 
belts up to 6 
inches wide in 
one quick, easy 

































































CLIPPER 
| CONDENSER 
1 TAPE LACING 
EQUIPMENT 








Condenser tapes are laced with Clipper 
No. 25 Condenser Tape Hooks. 
as the tape itself. Clipper Laced Condenser Tapes can be in- 
stalled in a fraction of the time required for endless tapes. 
Tape may be purchased in the roll at considerable saving, 
and cut to length, WRITE FOR INFORMATION. 











The joint is as flexible 

















_ CLIPPER BELT an nied COMPANY GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN, U.S. A. 
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VICTORY 
by NOT 
INTERRUPTING 
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Sure, it’s water. And we’re not all wet. Water is 
going to be very much in the fashion picture in 
post-war years. 

The new processing problems, for example, 
that new fibres present will require higher quality 
water than ever. The impurities that water natur- 
ally contains could disturb chemical reactions, 
spoil the finish of fabrics, cause spotty, off-color 
dye-lots. 

So you'll want to include, in any post-war plan, 
Permutit* Water Conditioning Equipment. Per- 


mutit removes these impurities ... gives the tex- 
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“What do they mean... FASHION PICTURE?” 


tile mill complete control over the quality of its 
process water—and finished products. 

Now is the time to plan for more efficient mill 
operations and finer fabrics. For full details about 
Permutit-conditioned waiter, write to The Per- 
mutit Company, Dept.B-1, 330 West 42nd Sc., 
New York 18, N. Y. or Permutit Co. of Canada, 


Ltd., Montreal. * Trademark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


PERMUTIT 
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TEXTILE MILLS BOOST EFFICIENCY 
wth CLEVELAND TRAMRAIL 








PACKAGE DYEING 





Efficiency —- meaning costs and output of 
product — has been greatly improved in many 
textile mills with installation of Cleveland 
Tramrail, even with other production facilities 
remaining the same. 


During the period following the war it is 
predicted that the use of Cleveland Tramrail 
will be accelerated tremendously because 
textile mills will require more efficiency in 
operation than ever before if they wish to 
remain in a favorable competitive position. 


No other machinery offers as great returns 
for the small investment required as overhead 
materials handling equipment. 





GET THIS BOOK! 
BOOKLET Be. 2008, Pached with CLEVELAND TRAMRAIL DIVISION 


valuable information. Profuse] 
illustrated. Write for free sect Tuk CLEVELAND CRANE & ENGINEERING CO, 
1175 EAST 283n0 St. WICKLIFFE. ONTO. 
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ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 RECTOR STREET - NEW YORK 6. N.Y. 


BOS" ON av Dee PW ADELPHIA OCWKAGO CONAN FRARCOKOO CCMA OTTE 


SREENSBORO - ATLANTA NiW O@LfANS - CMATTANOOUA - PORTLAND O8F - TOMPONTO 
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A_/ —a continuous-filament yarn preferred by weavers and knitters} 


for its uniform smooth-running qualities—identified with many of the leading fashion fabrics 


i pe RR RR hind net 2 shin aera 


of today—and. by textile men looking ahead, with the finer fabrics of tomorrow. 


AAR ig Tet, cael 


“EASTMAN ACETATE RAYON 


For further information about KODA consult A. M. TENNEY ASSOCIATES. 10 East 40th Street. New York City ] 


sales representatives for Tennessee Eastman Corporation, Kingsport, Tennessee, sub-idiary of the Eastman Kodak € 
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Ween Victor Adding Machine Company con- 
verted to war work, a plant engineering department 
was created to raise plant facilities to utmost efficiency. 
Under their Plant Engineer, this department surveyed 
all factors bearing on praduction, including a survey 
of lighting for easier seeing and accurate workmanship. 

It was natural that the services of professional lighting 
engineers were engaged to make this lighting survey. 
Natural, too, that to back up their new lighting system 
and distribute the light evenly throughout the working 
area all ceilings and walls were given a fresh coat of 
WHITE paint. We are very proud of the above letter 
in which Mr. Bartlett expresses Victor’s satisfaction with 
the serviceability and high reflectivity of BARRELED 
SUNLIGHT whites, 

No matter what type of lighting you employ, your 
lighting engineer will tell you that WHITE ceilings 
and walls will help you get the most out of it in creat- 
ing good seeing conditions. For further 
data on the importance of light and 
paint to plant efficiency, send for a free 
copy of “Color for Industry”, TODAY. 


BARRELED [ 


SPECIALISTS FOR NEARLY FIFTY YEARS 


When Writing Adveriisers, Please Mention 
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DATE 


U. S$. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 
8-J Dudley St., Providence, R. !. 







Please send us, without charge or obligation, a copy of your 
16 page illustrated booklet entitled "Color for Industry.” 





COMPANY 






STREET AND NUMBER 







CITY 








ATTENTION. 





IN MAINTENANCE PAMTS FOR INDUSTRY 































NE weak link makes an entire 
chain useless, no matter how 
strong the other links are. Likewise, 
poor wire on the feed end of a card 


will destroy the overall efficiency-of. 


the latter, no matter how good the 
other clothing elements may be. 


Long experience has enabled us 
to develop a complete line of metal- 


3 FACTORIES > ++ § REPAIR 
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ARE THERE “WEAK LINKS” 
in YOUR 








lic wires for the feed end of the card 
and for other places where they are 
required. We can also assist in 
selecting the best type of wire for a 
particular operation. 
Tell us your card clothing problem. 
ASHWORTH BROS., INC. 
AMERICAN CARD CLOTHING CO. (Weolen Div.) 


Fall River*t} Worcester*? Philadelphia*t: Atlantat? 
Greenvillet: Charlottet} Dallast; (Textile Sply. Co.) 
tRepair Shop {Distributing Point 


*Factory 


7HeGrS> * * 


- J DISTRIBUTING 


CARDING PROCESS? 


PRODUCTS AND SERVICES 


CARD CLOTHING FOR COTTON, WOOL, 
WORSTED, SILK,RAYON AND ASBESTOS 
CARDS AND FOR ALL TYPES OF NAPPING 
MACHINERY ¢* BRUSHER CLOTHING AND 
CARD CLOTHING FOR SPECIAL PURPOSES 
* LICKERIN WIRE AND GARNET WIRE - 
SOLE DISTRIBUTORS FOR PLATT’S METAL- 
LIC WIRE «+ LICKERINS AND TOP FLATS 


RECLOTHED ° . ° ° . ° : 





rUwIints 
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B. 
Cc 


ONE OF 19 DOW CHEMICALS USED BY THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


0,000,000,000 
termites 
can be 

wrong! 



















Fifty billion termites on the loose . . . a real menace 

¥ || to the lumber industry! There are at least that many ie : 
of these pests throughout the nation, looking for a . 
meal from anything that’s made of wood. 








« 


Preserving wood from termites and fungi looked like 
' another job for Dowicide. Dow technicians tackled 
| the problem . . . submitted their findings to the 


« ® ) 
| - lumber industry. In actual practice, it was found that 
~ Dowicide-treated lumber resisted termites, rot, and 
mold for unusually long periods of time . . . stayed | 





clean, was easily handled, non-bleeding, paintable. 


Today there’s a longer life in store for many wood 

products—thanks to Dowicide. The range of Dowi- 
} cide treatments now available offers simple, economi- Covmiecedes and fungicides 
, cal protection of wood from freshly cut logs to | ' 

finished product. 


Not only in the lumber industry, but in many another 
major field as well . . . paper, paints, leather, textiles 

. Dowicides are providing efficient protection 
against mold and decay. Bring your preservative prob- 
lem to Dow! We'll be glad to help work out the 


Dowicide defense that’s best for you. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 





MIDLAND, MICHIGAN Rios CHEMICALS 
New York « Beosten « Philadelphia « Washington «+ Cleveland « Detroit | 
Chicago + St. Louis * Houston « San Francisco + Los Angeles « Seattle ; a INDISPENSABLE TO INDUSTRY 
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BULLETIN! 





How to Take a 


- Reconversion Inventory 


of Your Electric Motors 


@ae” As new manufacturing equipment becomes more widely 
available, and as you reconvert your production toward a peace- 
time basis, you may be faced with an unprecedented problem 
of inventory-taking. 


gar You may have to determine — more quickly than such a 





job has ever been done before — the exact condition of every 





piece of existing equipment you propose to use in peacetime 





production. 


ga For about four years, far greater emphasis has been placed 
on setting production records than on keeping maintenance rec- 
ords; condition of equipment is often unknown. Because much 
equipment has been worked during wartime three and four 
times as many hours a year as in peacetime, calendar age may 
mean nothing. And repair has often depended on American 
ingenuity and baling wire. 


gar Here are some of the standards you need to determine 
which of your electric motors: (1) are okay as is, (2) need repair 
or new parts, (3) will shortly require replacement, (4) need re- 





application. 


gue These standards generally apply to all makes of motors; 
when in doubt on any mofor, consult its manufacturer. 


START YOUR INVENTORY 
WITH THE RECORDS 


Begin your motor inventory with the 
history of each motor ; you'll save much 
time and effort...you'll be guided 
quickly to the units which most need 
attention. Written records and the 
mental recollection of foremen and 
maintenance men are the source of this 
information. 


Check the master maintenance rec- 


ords (though in most plants this file 
is Out-of-date and incomplete, because 
of wartime pressure on production) ; 


and get reports from foremen (in a| 
smal] plant, it may be possible to inter- | 


view each man; in a large plant, it 
may be more efficient to distribute 


blank forms, such as the “MOTOR, 
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CHECK LIST” on opposite page.) 


Look into the service to which the 
motor has been subjected in wartime: 
has it been overloaded? underloaded ? 
worked 3 shifts daily? allowed to go 
to work in spray, steam, flood, acids? 
has it had mechanical injury? has it 
stood idle, collecting moisture and dirt? 

Knowing the answers to these ques- 
tions will help you spot motors that 
may soon give you trouble... you can 
start your inventory there. 

Norte: All new motors built during 

wartime, under WPB limitation or- 

ders, contain minimum amounts of 
critical materials. Thus, unlike many 
prewar motors, they have been in- 
capable of withstanding continued 
overload operation in the way you've 
come to . % high-grade American 
motors to do. Moreover, you've had 
to take motors at the ratings you 











could get, without much regard to 
the exact requirements of the applica- 
tion. Thus, many motors have been 
running harder and at higher tem- 
age than nameplate ratings call 
or. Obvious result of this combina- 
tion of factors is shortened insulation 
life. So—expect trouble where war- 
time motors are misapplied. 


THEN CHECK MOTORS 
IN OPERATION 


Obviously, the easiest and most prac- 
tical measure of a motor’s present con- 
dition is the way it is now operating. 
You can’t learn all you need to know 
about its probable future performance 
by observing it in use, but a motor 
does reveal certain symptoms of trouble 
while doing its job. 

Check the power line voltage and 
frequency and compare with the volt- 
age and frequency of the motor as 
stated on the nameplate. To perform 
properly, a motor must be supplied 
from a line whose characteristics corre- 
spond with those for which the motor 
was designed. 

Check rpm — hand revolution 
counter makes this easy. Just remove 
cap, hold counter against end of shaft, 
and take a timed reading; compare 
with nameplate rating. 

Take temperature readings — not by 
the “blistered hand” or “touch and 
yell’”” system, but accurately, with 
thermometers. 

Find the temperature of the motor 
by taping or cementing thermometer 
to the stator iron... take the reading, 
and add 15°C. (The difference be- 
tween the heat on the outside surface 
and the possible heat -f the hottest 
part inside). 

Compare motor temperature with 
temperature rise rating on the name- 
plate. Normally a 40° rise is consid- 
ered acceptable; top temperature usu- 
ally should not exceed 80°C, 

Take the temperature of bearings 
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either by taping or cementing ther- 
mometer to the bearing housing, or by 
inserting it into the oil well. In general, 
maximum safe bearing temperature is 
96°C. (Bronze bearings may take 
somewhat higher temperature safely. 
When in doubt, consult motor manu- 
facturer. ) 

Listen for — EXCESSIVE HUM. 
May be caused by uneven air gap, and 
may call for replacement of bearings. 
Or it may be caused by loose lamina- 
tions or unbalanced rotor. Note this 
hum while inspecting motor in opera- 
tion; check for cause later, while mak- 
ing inspection of parts. 

Note — VIBRATION. If exces- 
sive, this may be caused by either 
misalignment between shafts of motor 
and driven machine, or through trans- 
mission of vibration in driven machine 
to the motor. Run motor disconnected 
for check, If vibration follows motor 
repair, its probably due to out-of- 
balance rotor. 

Listen for — RAPID KNOCKING. 
May be caused by misalignment, with 
shoulder of shaft pounding against 
bearing end; realign set... and note 
this knock, check bearings when mak- 
ing inspection of parts. 

Norte: if excessive vibration, knock, 

or squeal follows re-assembly of mo- 


tor, cause may be incorrect axial ad- 
justment for float. 


Look for — EXCESSIVE SPARK- 
ING OF BRUSHES. Check for cause 
when motor is taken down for in- 
spection. 


THEN CHECK 
THE PARTS 


If time permits, you'll want to give 
detailed inspection to every motor 
that’s been in strenuous service these 
past years. (You may be able to work 
this into your regular production sched- 
ule. Set up a system so that the elec- 
trical department may be notified when- 
ever a machine is to be down. Dis- 
assembly and inspection of motors can 
be done then.) 

And in cases where history of the 
motor or its operating characteristics 
indicate the Itkelihood of present or 
future trouble, you'll surely want to 
take a close look at the parts themselves. 


A. FIRST — disconnect motor leads 
and uncouple motor from driven unit. 

B. THEN — if excessive hum was 
noted while motor was in operation, 
use feeler gauge to check air gaps be- 
tween rotor and stator. Difference of 
more than 20% indicates overworn 
bearings, sleeves, or journals. Check 





bearings as indicated below. 

C. REMOVE end housing and lift 
rotor out, using a sling if rotor weighs 
over 75 pounds. If rotor is dirty, clean 
it with air hose (pressure not over 
30 lbs), bellows, or vacuum cleaner, or 
swab it with non-inflammable solvent. 

D. INSPECT rotor for abrasion; 
corrosion; discoloration (caused by 
overheating.) In squirrel cage motor, 
check also for loose or broken rotor 
bars. 

E, IF ROTOR or armature is the 
wound type, check for loose banding. 
If any looseness is noted, band with 
new wire before putting motor back 
in service. If band assembly has not 
failed extensively — perhaps only a 
solder failure at one or two clips 
— repair can usually be effected sim- 
ply by resoldering. Major rebanding, 
however, is a job for experts. 

F. CHECK INSULATION — As 
motors get older, or as they operate 
continuously at high temperatures, in- 
sulation on coils tends to become brit- 
tle. It may start flaking off, cutting 
its insulating value. This may not affect 
motor performance seriously except 
that it may lead to short circuits or 
grounds, excessive vibration (out-of- 
balance rotor), or clogging of the air 
vents (leading to overheating) or 
abrasive wear from fallen particles. 
SO — check insulation visually ... see 
whether pieces of insulation have torn 
or flaked off... and also make a meg- 
ger (megohmeter) test. For a clean, 
dry motor at 75°C, insulation resist- 
ance in megohms, according to the 
American Standards Association, may 
be found by the formula: 


Rated voltage of motor 
= _. _ Insulation Resistance 


Aotng — + 1000 ~— in Megohms 


G. CHECK BEARINGS — to re- 
move ball bearings, use a puller, apply- 
ing pressure to the inner race only, 
maintaining uniform pull all around, 
to avoid distorting the wank of the race. 

Check bearings for excessive wear, 
scoring, or pitting. 

To examine anti-friction bearings, 
first clean them thoroughly with kero- 
sene to remove all old grease and dirt 
particles; then hold inner race and ro- 
tate outer race, feeling for roughness 
of action and listening for noise. 

Inspect sleeve bearing clearance with 
feeler gauge. Normal clearances may 
be computed this way: take 0.003” as 
the basic tolerance... then add 0.001” 
for each inch of shaft journal diameter. 
Inspect journal surfaces; if scoring 
seems excessive, consider replacing. 

If bearing shows no excessive wear, 














ALLIS @) CHALMERS 
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the hum of the motor in action may 
result from out-of-balance rotor or 
armature. Check this on parallel bars. 

H. CHECK for cause of sparking. 
Check mechanical condition of parts. 
(For details, see Reconversion Inven- 


tory Kit, offered below.) 


NOW MAKE 


THE APPRAISAL 


With all the facts in hand — history, 
operating characteristics, condition of 
7" — your electrical department will 

best prepared to assign this motor 
to its new role in reconverted produc- 
tion. Use check list forms like this — 
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for easy inspecting and ——- 
Your nearby Allis-Chalmers district of- 
fice or distributor will supply free 
copies of this Check List in whatever 
quantity you require. 


CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS, 
V-BELT DRIVES, 
NEED INVENTORY TOO! 


To speed your Reconversion Inventory 
of the most common industrial units, 
Allis-Chalmers has prepared a Recon- 
version Inventory Kit covering Electric 
Motors, Centrifugal Pumps, and V-Belt 
Drives. No big package, this kit is 
simply a set of Fact Sheets and Check 
Lists covering each type of unit, with 
suggestions for inventory procedure 
as outlined in these - pages, but in 


somewhat greater detail. 
A 1901 
BE EE BRB RRR BEER eee Sy 


GET THESE 
FREE FORMS 


For your supply of Reconversion 
Inventory Kits, covering motors, 
pumps, and v-belt drives, call your 
nearest Allis-Chalmers district office 
or distributor or write Dept. 413, 
ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. Co., MIL- 
WAUKEE 1, WIS. 
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rIBRE 


Ghey Founded the Prestige of 
Diamond Fibre Hollow Ware 


Diamond Fibre Seamless Roving Cans enjoy very wide use. Scores of mills 
have found them uniformly satisfactory—here are some reasons why: 





DETAIL OF TOP CONSTRUCTION 














| ( ROLLED FIBRE 
TOP 
Made by rolling 
fibre over itself 
2'/o times. 
a 








CORRECTLY DESIGNED 


DIAMOND Wulcanized 







ROVING CANS 





1. Scientifically designed to eliminate top 
sway. 


2. Heavy metal bottoms, permanently held in 
place by rust-resistant plated metal ring. 


3. Three types of top rims—all guarantee 
smooth entrance and exit of material. 


4. Inside finished with shellac, then sanded 
smooth, then water-resistant lacquered. Will not 
readily crack, chip or soften. 


3. Outside of can is painted, then water-resist- 
ant varnished. 


6. Tough Diamond Fibre insures long life. 


Standard size seamless cans, 36 in. high, 10, 12 and 14 
in. diameters, are carried in stock. Send for catalog 
HW-1I1, for descriptions and illustrations of all types of 
Diamond Fibre Hollow Ware. 


“METAL TOP 
-RING METAL TOP 









Dae : TURNED FIBRE 


IN HEAVY TOP 
WIRE RING 


mee 


RIVET Rim is 16-gauge 
cold rolled steel, 





Turned over 








rust - resistant 


<—FIBRE BODY plated. Riveted to 


fibre with smooth- 
headed rivets. 


h tal re- 
IBRE BODY eavy meta! re 


inforcing wire. 








DIAMOND Vulcanized FIBRE Hollow Ware 
Boxes + Barrels + Trucks + Cans + Baskets + Trays 


pee ne Pans Ses es 
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OTHER NOPCO CHEMICALS 
For Textile Processing 





Detergents Kier Assistants 
— Crepe Soaking Cationic Type Softeners 
ils 
f Waterproofing 
Hosiery Soaking Compounds 
Treatments 


Wax Emulsifi 
Wool and Worsted panies a necana 


Lubricants Wax Emulsions 














~— NOPCO 2272-2 


A Versatile Wetting Agent 








Where a penetrant is required in — 


|] — the vat dyeing solution or 


2 — the pre-wetting operation prior to dyeing — 


Norco 2272-R is today extensively being used 
to improve the quality and increase production 
of pad pigmented goods. Its exceptional absorp- 
tion properties promote fast, level dyeing and 


prevent pigment migration. 


What’s more — Nopco 2272-R is stable in strong 


alkaline solutions to 4% caustic soda (8.56° Tw.) 


For further particulars on this versatile, eco- 
nomical product write NATIONAL O1L PRopUCTS 
Company, Harrison, N. J. — Branches: Boston, 


Chicago, Cedartown, Ga., Richmond, Calif. 


YH «=: EVOLVED THROUGH RESEARCH 


REC.U .S.PAT.OFF. 
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DIAMOND Wutcanized 
FIBRE ROVING CANS 


They Founded the Prestige of 
Diamond Fibre Hollow Ware 


Diamond Fibre Seamless Roving Cans enjoy very wide use. Scores of mills 
have found them uniformly satisfactory—here are some reasons why: 



































1. Scientifically designed to eliminate top 
sway. 











2. Heavy metal bottoms, permanently held in 
place by rust-resistant plated metal ring. 


3. Three types of top rims—all guarantee 
smooth entrance and exit of material. 


4. Inside finished with shellac, then sanded 
smooth, then water-resistant lacquered. Will not 
readily crack, chip or soften. 


3. Outside of can is painted, then water-resist- 
ant varnished. 


6. Tough Diamond Fibre insures long life. 


Standard size seamless cans, 36 in. high, 10, 12 and 14 
in. diameters, are carried in stock. Send for catalog 
HW-I1, for descriptions and illustrations of all types of 
Diamond Fibre Hollow Ware. 








DETAIL OF TOP CONSTRUCTION 


























7, — TEL 
((/7-)\ ROLLED FIBRE Se RING METAL TOP Wt a a 
TOP mae TS HEAVY _— 
RIVET Rim is 16-gauge WIRE RING 

Made by rolling cold rolled steel, Turned over 
fibre over itself rust - resistant heavy metal re- 

I 2/2 times. | }¢- FIBRE BODY lated. Riveted to [fo ne SOO Didi 

. fibre with smooth- 

















headed rivets. 


CORRECTLY DESIGNED 
ACCURATELY BUILT 
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— NOPCO 2272-2 








OTHER NOPCO CHEMICALS 
For Textile Processing 


Detergents 
Rayon Crepe Soaking 


Oils 


Hosiery Soaking 
Treatments 


Wool and Worstea 
Lubricants 


Kier Assistants 
Cationic Type Softeners 


Waterproofing 
Compounds 


Wax Emulsifiers 


Wax Emulsions 











A Versatile Wetting Agent 





Where a penetrant is required in — 


1 — the vat dyeing solution or 


2 — the pre-wetting operation prior to dyeing — 


Nopco 2272-R is today extensively being used 
to improve the quality and increase production 
of pad pigmented goods. Its exceptional absorp- 
tion properties promote fast, level dyeing and 


prevent pigment migration. 


What’s more — Norco 2272-R is stable in strong 


alkaline solutions to 4% caustic soda (8.56° Tw.) 


For further particulars on this versatile, eco- 
nomical product write NATIONAL Oil PRopUCTS 
Company, Harrison, N. J. — Branches: Boston, 


Chicago, Cedartown, Ga., Richmond, Calif. 


YH «=: EVOLVED THROUGH RESEARCH 





REC.U 8 -PAT.OFF. 
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Masoneilan Temperature and Pressure Recorders 
give you accurate, continuous records of process 
happenings. Records that insure uniform product 
quality . . . eliminate possible costly re-runs . . . 


add up to reduced process costs. 


Accurate, reliable and requiring minimum atten- 
tion, Masoneilan Recorders are providing 


valuable information in hundreds of 


MASONEILAN RECORDERS 


Keep Accurate Tabs on Temperature and Pressure 


ee ee 
MASONEILAN 





oe et 
ee ae 
» on eee 


os ee 
* % 





plants. Their simplicity of operating elements 
assures instant response to changes in tempera- 
ture or pressure. Their sturdy construction pro- 
vides trouble-free, long-lived performance with 
minimum maintenance. 

Investigate Masoneilan Temperature and Pres- 


sure Recorders for your processes. Write for 


complete information, today. 


MASON-NEILAN REGULATOR COMPANY 


101 MARIETTA STREET, ATLANTA 3, GEORGIA 
Main Office: Boston, Mass. 


New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Chicago, Tulsa, Atlanta, St. Louis, Houston, Los Angeles, San Francisco. Mason Regulator Co. of Canada, Ltd., Montreal, Canada 
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Effective July 1, 1945, The Terrell Machine Company executed a 
contract with The Terrell Company, a corporation of the State of 
North Carolina, under the terms of which The Terrell Company 
becomes the exclusive sales representative of The Terrell Machine 





Company for its bobbin cleaning, conditioning and handling machin- 
ery, and the products of its bobbin and spool plant. 


In addition, The Terrell Company has taken over the exclusive sales 
representation of the rubberized fabric products, including pickers, 
lug straps, hold ups, bumpers, etc., made by Denman Tire and 
Rubber Company, Warren, Ohio. 


The Terrell Company also has taken over the sales representation for 
Economy Balers made by Baler Co., Ann Arbor, Michigan, in the 
territory previously served by The Terrell Machine Company. 


The Terrell Company has taken over the sales personnel of The 
Terrell Machine Company, including agency contracts with Geo. 
Thomas € Co., Ltd., Manchester, England; W. J. Westaway Co., 
Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario, and Montreal, Quebec; E. L. Jasper, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; R. D. Hughes Sales Company, Dallas, Texas; 
Roberto Zander, Buenos Aires. 





THE TERRELL COMPANY 


Incorporated 


1200 NORTH CHURCH STREET e CHARLOTTE 1, NORTH CAROLINA, U. S. A. 
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ARKANSAS CO. INC. 


Manufacturers of Industrial Chemicals for over 40 Years 


Newark, New Jersey 
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Published by SYLVANIA ELECTRIC PRODUCTS 


TRICKY PROBLEM OF LIGHTING KNITTING MILL 
WITH SYLVANIA FLUORESCENT LAMPS 


—— be a . 





INC.. Salem, Mass. 














Be 





Great importance in the lighting of textile mills is usually 
placed on the quality and spread of light — as well as on the 
amount of foot-candles of illumination produced at working 
levels. This enables workers’ eyes to focus easily on the fine 
weave of fabrics. 

This problem in industrial lighting has recently been solved 
in one of New England’s large knitting mills by the installation 
of a Sylvania fluorescent lighting system. Lighting engineers 
with a full understanding of light behavior in textile plants 
have designed a system for this mill which provides a high 


level of glare-free and well-diffused light. Both continuous rows 


and individual units of fluorescent fixtures have been used to 









The stitching room of a large New England kitting mill, 
recently furnished with Sylvania continuous row fluorescent 
lighting. There is no glare, louvers lower brightness and 
there is an even 40 f.c. of light on the stitching tables. 


ves 


bring the proper illumination to every corner of the plant. 





Objectionable shadows have also been eliminated. As a result 
of this new lighting system, the comfort and ability of em- 


ployees to work at top efficiency has been greatly increased. € 


ee 












ie aaa & + , 9 
- ‘fa % 





i she . 


Heavy dark goods are made in this knitting room of the This is another knitting room of the same plant, which 





mill, Notice the clarity of detail and the ease with which 
the yarn can be distinguished with a properly distributed 
35 to 40 f.c. fluorescent illumination. 


presented a severe shadow problem. Light colored goods 
manufactured here have simplified the “seeing” problem, 
and approximately 25 f.c. are provided. 


SYLVAN IAS” ELECTRIC 


MAKERS OF FLUORESCENT LAMPS, FIXTURES, WIRING DEVICES; ELECTRIC LIGHT BULBS; RADIO TUBES; CATHODE RAY TUBES; ELECTRONIC DEVICES 
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Your Standard 
GATES VULCO ROPES 


are giving BETTER SERVICE than 








ANY V-Belts EVER Built Before the War! 


To meet the unprecedented severity of combat service on U. S. Army tanks, tractors 
and self-propelled big guns, Gates developed and built V-Belts far superior to any that 
were ever built before--and here is why this fact is important to YOU:— 


Every improvement developed by Gates for these Army 
V-BELTS has been added, day by day, to the quality of the 
standard Gates Vulco Ropes which have been delivered to you. 








You have not had to wait until after the war for these im- 
Gates also makes these special : Dhar 
belts to meet exceptional service provements for the simple reason.that more efficient V-Belts 
needs. 


have been an important factor in increasing essential war produc- 
tion. That is why your standard Gates Vulco Ropes are today 
the best V-Belts that have ever been delivered to you. 


Rayon Cord 


V-Belts In addition, where V-Belts of special construction _— 

, quired, your Gates Rubber Engineer is in position to supply a 
Static-Safety Gates Vulco Rope that is especially engineered to meet your spe- 
V-Belts cial needs. You need only pick up your phone book and look 


- under the heading “Gates Rubber.” The Gates Rubber Engineer 
Ce Synthetic will bring to you, right in your own plant, the very latest ad- 
All Gates V-Belts vances in V-Belt construction and in drive operation as well. 


V-Belts are TRAC mang! 
Built With V-Belts 


The Patented 
Steel Cable 
V-Belts 









THE MARE OF 
SPECIALIZED RESEARCH 


THE GATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Engineering Offices and Jobber Stocks in Ali Large Industrial Centers 


4510 








CHICAGO 6, ILL., 549 West Washington DALLAS 2, TEXAS, 1710 N. Market Street ATLANTA 3, GA., 738 C & S National Bank Building 
CHARLOTTE 2, N. CAROLINA, 605 West Fifth St. NEW YORK CITY 3, 215-219 Fourth Ave. DENVER 17, COLO., 999 South Broadway 
GREENVILLE, S. CAROLINA, 108 W. Washington Street BIRMINGHAM 3, ALA., 801-2 Liberty National Life Bldg 
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Because heat requirements are high and 


beam strengths low, heaters were made of 


Lightweight Alcoa Aluminum 


Large glass areas, numerous doors, and high bays 
in this factory building meant that heaters had 
to be large. Steel trusses, already loaded, could 
not carry additional heavy equipment, so Alcoa 
Aluminum was used because of its light weight. 

Weight saving is frequently the reason for 
employing aluminum on heating, air condition- 


ing and ventilating work—blowers, ducts, dust 





separators. Not only is less burden placed on 
supports, but erection is easier. Installation costs 
are lower. 

Ability to resist the corrosive attack of moist, 
fume-laden vapors is another reason for the use 
of large quantities of Alcoa Aluminum in these 
fields. Maintenance costs are thereby reduced. 

Specify Alcoa Aluminum and gain these advan- 
tages. ALUMINUM CoMPANY OF AMERICA, 1939 
Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 
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then they just had to wear out ! 


The same story goes for your plant equipment. 
Few have been able to replace it in the last 
few years ... in fact it has been pretty hard 
to get even the parts necessary to repair it. 
So... some machines have done double duty, 
while others have been "'on the shelf"... and 


now they're all pretty well worn out. 


Right now you’re faced with a big 
problem. Whether to try to put the old 


FLETCHER weerreawran EXTRACTOR 

















FLETCHER WORKS 
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equipment in ship shape (which means a lot 
of costly repairs and probably costly mainte- 
nance) or replace it . . . have the newest, latest 


that is on the market. 


Look around before you decide. 
And when looking for an Extractor... look for a 
Fletcher. |t is what you'll need and what 


you ll want. 


Open top ... built low... 
large capacity 


Loads and unloads easier, 
faster 


Attains speed sooner 


Hydraulic brake stops ma- 
chine in less time 


Takes less space 


So smooth, will not harm the 
most delicate fabrics 


Can be installed on upper 
floors without causing vi- 
bration 














225 GLENWOOD AVE., PHILADELPHIA 40, PA. 
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Pe ios era e ooo nee 
An installation of the Electro-Matic 
at Bibb Mfg. Co., Macon, Ga. 
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« » « YET SMOKE AND OTHER FRAC- 
TIONAL MICRON-SIZE PARTICLES ARE 
REMOVED BY THE ELECTRO-MATIC 
WHICH PROVIDES SUPER-CLEAN AIR! 


Only the new electronic microscopes, will show all the 
particles of dust that the Electro-Matic Air Filter will 
remove. By first giving dust particles an electrostatic | 
charge, then attracting them electrically to viscous sur- 
faces, the Electro-Matic makes possible a degree of 
cleanliness in plant atmospheres that is unapproachable 
by other means. In addition, this equipment is rugged, 
automatic and self-cleaning (an exclusive AAF develop- 
ment) assuring continuous operation at peak efficiency. 


THE ELECTRO-MATIC IS A“*NATURAL” FOR 
TEXTILE PLANTS. The textile industry’s new 
standards of product } poe | and color purity demand 
uniform, uninterrupted supplies of thoroughly cleaned 
air. This demand is met in a most efficient, practical 
and economical way with AAF Electro-Matic Filters. 
The Electro-Matic removes the largest to smallest soot 
particles, which can -ruin production. It removes th« 
smoke, fumes and vapors from neighboring plants anc 
surroundings which can gray a whole day’s production. 
Many leaders in the industry are installing this equip. 
ment. Write for Bulletin 250-D or an engineer’s cal] 


AMERICAN AIR FILTER COMPANY, INC. 
275 Central Avenue; Louisville 8, Kentucky 
fa Ceneda: Darling Bros.; Lid.; Montreal, P. Q. 


ELECTRO-MATIC fiiciccnnts 
ELECTRONIC AIR FILTER 
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e For reduction in vat dyeing, Hydrosulfite of 
Soda Conc. excels because its uniformly high 
strength assures uniform results... always an im- 
portant point and especially so today in the pro- 
duction of military fabrics. Other 
outstanding features are its econ- 
omy —less is needed and longer 
runs can be made without further 
addition, its good stability, and 
its coarse granule construction 
which practically eliminates 
dusting. 


Asin every Jacques Wolf prod- 
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GWIFORMLY HIGH STRENGTH 


HYDROSULFITE 


OF SODA CONC. 
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uct, careful laboratory control during every step 
of manufacture assures you of the consistently 
high quality of this valuable vat dyeing and color 
reduction agent. 





OTHER PLANTS: CARLSTADT, N. J. « LOS ANGELES, cats 
WAREHOUSES: Providence, R. |., Philadelphia, Pa., Utica, N. Y., 


Chicago, lil., Greenville, S. C., / Chattanooga, Knoxville, Tenn. = 
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The effect on production can be serious long before rings have been 
run to death, like the above. Good rings are always a good invest- 
ment, because they make your entire spinning and twisting room 
investment yield more. 

The breaking-in problem has been eliminated by our superbly pol- 
ished DIAMOND FINISH, so that the production gains promptly 
follow installation. Utilize our 72 years’ experience, which includes 
intimate knowledge of the famous Eadie lubricated styles which are 
breaking all records for high production. (Remember — Rings 


are repairs.) 


DIAMOND 


Ge 





~J¥y 





GOOOSSD 


09999099 
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Standard DIAMOND FINISH Eadie Laced Wick Common Flange Ring 
Flange Ring Oil-lubricated Ring for Heavy Twisting 


ty Te ot 
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WORLD’S LARGEST 
RING-MAKING PLANT 


WHITINSVILLE ‘™4ss- 


RENG CO. 
Makers of Spinning and Wipe Twister Rings since 1873 


Eadie Multiple-groove 
Greased Ring 
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Repair NOW with Diamond Finish Rings 
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Let us send you free book on SHORT CEN- 
TER DRIVES data which show how pivot 
bases give 

1. Automatic Belt Tension 

2. Boost Overload Capacity of Drives. 

3. Bliminate any possibility of slip. 

4. increase machine output. 








We are national distributors 
of Rockwood Bases. 
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CAUGHT WITH 
THEIR PLANTS DOWN 


With their bull dog grip on the pulley, SCHIEREN 
LEATHER BELTS deliver a higher RPM .. . over a longer 


life . . . with less maintenance. 


SCHIEREN BELTS are your assurance of infrequency of 
shutdowns—with a consequent lowering of your production, 
assembly and labor costs. It’s easy to see these sizable savings 
repay you many times over for the pennies more per foot you 


pay for SCHIEREN quality. 


The solid dependability of a SCHIEREN LEATHER BELT 
starts with specially selected raw hides. Every stage of their 
processing is rigidly supervised by experts—to produce the belt 
with built-in resistance against exposure to oil, water and other 


hazards. 


Are you up against a belting problem? Let us help you solve 
it .. . and survey your belting requirements. 





CHAS. A. SCHIEREN COMPANY 


LEATHER BELTINGS-SPECIALTIES-HYDRAULIC PACKINGS 
39 FERRY STREET. NEW YORK 7. N. Y. 


60 Front Street, W. Toronto, Ont. 
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AS SEEN IN 






; | . *ARALAC divides the honors equally between the lolly-pop and 
\ y S | \: | the teen-age set in the first two advertisements in its Fall-Winter, 





1945, series in Life Magazine. 
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ARALAC, INC. 


71 Vanderbilt Avenue e New York 17, N. Y. 
ARALAC, produced by a division of NATIONAL DAIRY PRODUCTS a 






CORPORATION, represents but one of the many contributions | hele — | 

this nationwide organization is making toward the more et a ae : nn Shege e 
- eteceiii A oo : NOES CORE RA He « 

efficient utilization of America’s agricultural resources. - “SSR 





*T. M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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The winding units travel around the machine 
making a full bobbin each circuit. 


ONE Automatic Head doffs the full bobbins and 
starts the empty bobbins. 


Empty bobbins are poured into one large hopper 
and are sorted and fed automatically. 


Full bobbins are delivered to boxes or cans and 
when several lots are run, they are sorted and 
placed in separate boxes. 


Bunch is controlled by one adjustment in the 
Automatic Head, making all bunches uniform. 


A low-voltage, three phase totally enclosed 


motor drives the spindles directly. 
Spindle speeds up to 5200 RPM. 





iL. & Ligon, 


Detectors stop motor when bobbin is full or 
thread breaks. 


Winds cotton, worsted, woolen, rayon, etc. 


Diameter and shape of bobbin easily and accu- 
rately controlled by a feeler working against 
a stationary rack. 


A flat double-throw cam, running in oil, gives 
overlapping layers of wind, giving greatly 
improved weaving resulis. 


Low investment and maintenance costs due to 
simple construction of winding units and to 
the use of only ONE automatic head to serve 
all spindles. 


PRODUCTION: 
2,000 bobbins per hour 


by one operator 


Greenville. S. 


WI_TON, N. H. 
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ABBOTT AUTOMATIC QUILLER 


SS 








ABBOTT MACHINE COMPANY 


Southern Representative, 


«. 








i A 





Years 


* 


AS ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS 
TO THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


* 


J. M. CLAYTON COMPANY 


Contracting Electriced Engineers 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA ESTABLISHED 1907 
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DON'T START THE RACE 
wtth a J 
To overcome competition you can't go about business with a handicap . . . don't let ineffi- 


cient machinery block your way to getting into full swing to get your share of the great 
volume of pent up business. 














Competition is going to make greater demands for superior quality . . . mills with Medley 
Ball Bearing Drawing produce better yarns. According to test charts variations are reduced 
to a minimum and smoother slubbing, intermediates roving and spinning are accomplished. 


Medley Drawing is being installed now by many progressive mills. Order now for early 
delivery. Write, wire or phone for estimates and quotations for complete overhauling of 
your drawing equipment . . . successful installations throughout the textile industry have 
given years of service. 


YW UMlip 
COLO M BUS -Gi aaa it A 
THE MFDLEY wb BBs INC. 
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A GOOD WATER-REPELLENT 


H ® You will find distinct advantages in 
using TRUKON. For one thing, it is a 
/ stable product — the last to be used from 
the container is just like the first. Fabrics 
treated with TRUKON are made uni- 
formly water - repellent, spot and per- 
spiration resistant. There's no great 
problem in using it —it is miscible in 
cold water —it’s perfectly safe in hand- 
ling. Fabrics which are “Trukonized” 
are more wear-resisting. [RUKON is 
approved and used by the U. S. Quarter- 
master Corps in its reprocessing of mili- 
tary apparel. All the aids-to-selling that 
arise from making fabrics water-repellent 


sie ~ 
_— 
a eel 
ee —— — ae f 


are obtained in full measure by using 


TRUKON... .. Hart Produets Corp. 


1448 Broadway e« New York 138, N. Y. 
Manufacturing Chemists 
TECHNICAL SERVICE AVAILABLE 


Our laboratories are at your service to help solve a af 0 7 | [ T & 
your processing and finishing problems. Practi- 4 ey T 

cal demonstrations in your own plant conducted ° ° 
pon rocwest fer brary lipese-of Wealile (eocedding 


THE COUNTRY OVER, IT RAINS ONE DAY OUT OF THREE 
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There's plenty of action ahead for 
fast-thinking industrial leaders in 
putting over the new Victory Loan! 
Your Victory drive is important be- 
cause: 


EVERY VICTORY BOND HELPS TO 


Bring our boys back to the 
America for which they were 
willing to give their lives! 

Provide the finest of medical 
care for our wounded heroes! 


BOOST THE NEW F.D. ROOSEVELT 
MEMORIAL $200 BOND! 
Urge all your employees to buy 
this new Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
Memorial $200 Bond through your 
Payroll Savings Plan! At all times 
better than ready cash, Victory 
Bonds are industry's ‘“Thanks’’ to 


our returning heroes! 


START YOUR VICTORY DRIVE 
TODAY! 


Every Victory Bond aids in assur- 
ing peacetime prosperity for our 
veterans, our nation, your employ- 
ees—and your own industry! 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 


COTTON 


This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices of the Treasury Department and War Advertising Counch , ¢ 
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GOODYEAR NEWSPAPER AD DECLARES 





In the first public announcement to 
come from a major automobile tire 
manufacturer, Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Company has made it clear 





Tomorrow, the whole world 
will ride on rayon...and 


TIRES MADE WITH RAYON 
ARE ANOTHER 


GOODYEAR ‘FIRST’! 
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WORLD WILL RIDE ON RAYON TIRES 


that. the company intends to have 
America...and “the whole world”... 
riding on rayon cord tires. The an- 
nouncement was in the form of an 
advertisement in 100 newspapers in 
87 cities across the country, during 
the week of September 13. 


The promises held out in the text 
were that rayon cord tires from 
Goodyear would bring a new era in 
motoring, with car owners enjoying 
such mileage, safety, comfort, and 

asoline economy as they have never 
Pad before. 


Reasons for the rosy motoring pic- 
ture with rayon were that Goodyear 
has found rayon cord stronger, that 
it creates less friction in flexing, and 
that it therefore generates less heat. 


“Plunging into war production 
with synthetic rubbers,” the com- 
pany adds, “rayon almost literally 
saved our lives. For without rayon, 
neither America’s industry nor 





A.V.C. WILL BOOST RAYON OUTPUT 100 MILLION POUNDS 


The American Viscose Corporation has 
completed plans for an expansion program 
that will increase its rayon production by 
approximately 100,000,000 pounds a year, 
it has just been announced. 


The main part of the program will be 
construction of a new plant at Radford, 
Va., which will produce approximately 
$5,000,000 pounds a year of viscose rayon 
staple. This product is used chiefly in spun 
rayon fabrics. 


The remainder of the increased produc- 
tion will be obtained by enlarging the 
company’s acetate rayon plant at Mead- 
ville, Pa., and its viscose rayon staple plant 
at Nitro, W. Va. 


At the present time,A.V.C.operatesseven 
plants. Total current production of the 
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company is at the rate of about 260,000,000 
pounds annually. 











Complete facilities for rayon textile research and 
production are provided by The Textile Research 
Department of A. V.C. at Marcus Hook, Pa. View 
depicts study of yarns from magazine creel passing 
through the porcelain guide board for proper ar- 
rangement in the warp. 








America’s armies could have kept 
going.” 

Goodyear’s confidence in the com- 
ing rayon cord tires is perhaps best 
illustrated i in the following: 

... we can tell you that a set of 
tires which will probably last longer 
than you will want to keep your car 
is no longer just wishful thinking.” 


WHEN DO WE GET 
MORE RAYON? 


In recent trade advertisements, American 
Viscose Corporation issued the following 
statement on the supply of rayon yarn and 
staple fiber: 

“Nothing would please us more than to 
be able to answer that question clearly, 
bluntly, without beating around the bush. 

“But we can’t. For peace has settled only 
one of the uncertainties affecting that 
question. While government controls on 
distribution have been lifted, we still have 
a serious and time-consuming reconversion 
job to do. 

“We can promise you this—there is no 
organization anywhere working harder to 
get you more yarn and get it to you with 
greater speed, than the American Viscose 
Corporation.” 








MAKE USE OF 4-PLY SERVICE 


| PRODUCT RESEARCH 
Helps you get the right yarnor fiber. 


2 FABRIC DEVELOPMENT 


Helps you design new fabrics. 


3 TEXTILE RESEARCH 


Helps solve production and finish- 
ing problems. 


4 “CROWN*” TESTED 


Helps provide scientific selling facts. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE 
CORPORATION 


America’s largest producer of 
rayon yarns and staple fibers 


Offices: 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, New 
York; Charlotte, N. C.; Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Providence, R. I.; Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Wilmington, Del. 
Plants at: Marcus Hook, Pa.; Roa- 
noke, Va.; Lewistown, Pa.; Nitro, 
W. Va.; Parkersburg, W. Va.; Mead- — 
ville, Pa.; Front Royal, Va. 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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When a beaver was a hat, not a beard, these signs 
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indisputably marked hatters and attracted customers. 
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The trademark or name on your products need 


similar distinction. 


The trust inspired by the identification of your 





merchandise depends largely upon the quality of the 
marking. Intelligently conceived, attractively 
designed, Kaumagraph Products can lift your 





merchandise above the commonplace, and give it 
the impetus that builds greater sales. 











Kaumagraph Dry Transfers*, Prestomarks, Embossed 
Seals, Lithography — developed for textile 
application through years of research, new methods | 
and products tested by war necessities can meet 

| your severest specifications for adequate economical 
identification and packaging. As you plan for 
reconversion to produce more and better civilian , 
merchandise, Kaumagraph is hopeful that peace will ! 
release its facilities for your greater, more effective 





use. Send for a Kaumagraph Identification Man today. 





iy teed DhUlUlCOeeeee l(a OClCK. A 


LITHOGRAPHY *Reg. U. S, Pat. Off. “‘Kaumagraphs"’ are made only by Kaumagraph Company 
BY KAUMAGRAPH 
Start your 
post-war products off right Gdeniifecalion Meadguaricrd since 1902 


. + help saleability 


with boxwraps and labels. AWN UJ Mf A ~~ oN Ly 
designed and produced AA J) DAL Sam G j VY fn it 


by Kaumagraph. 








KAUMAGRAPH COMPANY + WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE + EMPIRE STATE BUILDING, 
NEW YORK 1, N. Y. * REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL TEXTILE CENTERS OF THE WORLD. 
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IDLER PULLEY 
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240° WRAP AROUND DRIVING PULLEY 

















NOTE AUTOMATIC 
CONTROL OF BELT TENSION 





OMPRESSOR INSTALLATIONS impose frequent and heavy shock 
loads on belts, bearings and motors causing excessive mainte- 
nance and replacement costs. American Econ-o-matic Drives make 
these costs unnecessary because they provide automatic belt tension 
control to meet every variation in the load and to cushion every shock. 





AMERICAN Econ-o-matic DRIVES 
Made for jobs up to 250 hp... Increase 


_ Here is a case where an idler pulley was discarded in favor of an machine output...Save power... 
Econ-o-matic Drive because the idler failed to stop belt slippage which, Cushion shock and starting loads... 
together with the double flexing of the belt, caused excessive belt wear Cut maintenance man-hours. 
and failure. The Econ-o-matic Drive, eliminated slippage, increased 
belt life and cut maintenance to the minimum. oa 


By utilizing the natural torque reaction of the motor, Econ-o-matic ENGINEERING SERVICE 
Drives permit the load to govern the tension—tightening the belt on 











heavy loads and loosening the belt when the load slacks off. They COMPLETE STOCK 
provide exactly the right amount of tension at all times for the most a 
effective use of available power. <a 
DISTRIBUTED 
by 


GREENVILLE TEXTILE SUPPLY CO. 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 





PHONE 2416 - 2417 - LD 48 
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Air leaving the Saco-Lowel 








1. Top side of the ‘mat removed from the 
screen of the #6 Air Filter showing how the 
impurities from the air are used to build up 
an efficient filtering medium. 






2. Reverse side of same mat showing how 
mat hugs screen preventing leakage of dust 





and impurities. 






3. Showing fine particles of dust and 
other impurities that have passed through 
the filter mats, (Figs. 1 and 2)—-but have 
been removed by the finely woven filter 
cloth in the terminal section. 














The Saco-Lowell Air Filter means the end of the 

dangerous, disease-breeding dust room. Now for the first time, the 
recirculating air in the opening and picker room can be fresh, 
clean, and free from impurities. 









Tests have shown that in the Saco-Lowell Model 6 Air Filter the 
tightly woven terminal filtering medium removes from the air 
stream the most minute particles of silica oxide and other seri- 







Remember, these microfine particles of 
dust are an ever-present menace to the 










ously harmful impurities. This principle of air filtration, developed health of your operators—are a fire 
by Saco-Lowell, has been effectively incorporated in the Model 6 hazard—and also can affect the effi- 
assembly ciency of your equipment by settling on 


the moving parts of your machinery. 


There can be no doubt that this new development will bring an 
end to the conventional dust cellar which is such a natural breed- 
ing ground for disease as well as a constant fire menace. 


Our engineers have some facts on this Air Filter which we are 
sure you'll be interested in looking over. A card to any one of 
our offices will bring you the complete story. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 


| BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS - Charlotte - Greenville - Atlanta 
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The PRECISION Compound and Chain Drive 


Eliminates Loss and Gain in Roving Frames 
























Leakproof housings keep oil 
off your frames, floors and 
yam. Drain and refill only 
FOUR times a year. Precision 
Compounds NEVER leak. 








BOBBINS AND SPINDLES START SIMUL 
TANEOUSLY as both are driven from the jackshaft 

. all gear sleeves and bearings in the PRECISION 
Compound rotate in the same direction with the 
jackshaft. 
















ENDS STAY PUT regardless of starting and stop- 
ping speeds, because both bobbins and _ spindles 
operate independent of the cone belt. 


LAG, BACKLASH, BREAKAGE, AND 
STRETCHED PLACES ARE ELIMINATED be- 
cause the Precision Compound, designed as a com- 
plete drive, achieves positive transmission of power, 
with equal tension on both bobbins and spindles from 
the first to the last layer of yarn. 








Super Draft Equipped Frames Need Precision) 
PRECISION GEAR & MACHINE CO. 


200! NORTH TRYON STREET, CHARLOTTE, 
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Floating Power for Roving Frames 


SINCE 1928 thousands of Precision Compounds have been in 
use in leading mills throughout the South. They are unexcelled 
for Whitin, H & B, Saco-Lowell, Woonsocket, Lowell, and Saco 
Pettee roving frames. 


The Precision Compound -offers Higher Quality Yarn 
Smoother Operation .. . Fewer Ends Down . . . Low Initial Cost 
. Lowest Maintenance Cost. 


Phone, write or wire for list of mills now using the “Precision.” 





TWIST CHAIN 
DRIVE 








In hundreds of applications, 
The Precision Compound 
and Chain Drives have en- 
abled the mills speed up 
their frames; thereby giving 
greater production without 
sacrificing the improved 
quality which The Precision 
Compound gives. 





n| Compounds Now More Than Ever Before 





. PRECISION GEAR & MACHINE CO. 





2001 NORTH TRYON STREET, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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METAL PRODUCTS CO. 


CLEVELAND 10,OHIO 


TTlarf acli/t A off : HYDRAULIC AND ELECTRIC WINDSHIELD WIPERS FOR AIRCRAFT 
HYDRAULIC GOVERNORS FOR DIESEL ENGINES + ROLLER BEARING TEXTILE SPINDLES + FUEL OIL PUMPS 
AIR COMPRESSORS + PRECISION PARTS AND ASSEMBLIES 


Southern Representative: Byrd Miller, Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 5. C 
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10% MORE UNIFORM YARN 
WITH DAYCOS...The plant 
superintendent of one of 
the country’s largest cotton 
mills says, “We are now 
getting 10% more uniform 
yarn since installing Dayco 
Aprons”. 


DAYCOS SHOW NO SIGN OF 
DETERIORATION ... “Dayco 
Aprons on my frames give 
an excellent account of 
themselves”, said the spin- 
ning room overseer of one 
of the leading Textile mills. 
“They show no sign of de- 
terioration...cracking, split- 
ting, distortion or grooving”. 


NO CASUALTIES WHEN YOU 
FIRST START UP...The 
overseer of a top-flight 
mill attests, ‘Dayco is the 
first Apron | ever saw that 
you wouldn't lose a few 
when you started up’. 








Hawyiwim 


BEG TRADE MARE THE DAYTON RUBBER MFG CO. 
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THE MARK OF TECHNICAL EXCELLENCE IN SYNTHETIC RUBBER 
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The above enthusiastic endorsements are 
only a few from the many we have received 
about the exceptional performance of Dayco 
Aprons. Exclusive Dayton design assures 
an apron that is uniform, nondirectional 
and unaffected by hard ends. Moisture or ex- 
tremes in temperature cannot affect them. 
Their drafting qualities remain constant; 
they deliver all types and sizes of yarn, in- 
cluding blends, with greater uniformity than 
is possible under any circumstances with 
any other type apron. Why not find out for 
yourself? Equip your frames with Dayco 
Aprons. Let the record speak for itself! Write 
today or call your nearest Dayton Rubber 
representative for complete information. 


THE DAYTON RUBBER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Famous Dayco Synthetic Rubber Products Since 1934 
DAYTON 1, OHIO WAYNESVILLE, N. C. 
Main Sales Office: Woodside Building, Greenville, S. C. 
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It Takes All Kinds... 


‘“.°. « It is undoubtedly the sorriest .. . 
book I ever looked at. Who wants to know 
anything about d—— old machines? I get 
more enjoyment from western magazines 
and funnies. .. .” 

¥. 4. TATE 
Draper, N. C. 


(O. K., Mr. Tate, but fortunately for us 
there are a lot of folks who like to read 
about old machines just as much as the 
funnies. ) 


> 
Air Conditioning Equipment 


“We are making plans for an addition 
to our mill. We would be interested in 
having the names of several manufacturers 
of air conditioning, heating, and ventilat- 
ing equipment.” 

H. W. ANTHONY 
Treas., H. W. Anthony Co. 
Strausstown, Pa, 


* 
Thank You, Mr. Turner 


“I want to say to you, that of the 
various textile journals that I get, I con- 
sider CoTTON stands at the head of the list. 
That is, I read it more closely than I do 
any of the other journals.” 

JAMES L. TURNER 
Mgr., Dominion Fabrics, Ltd. 
Welland, Ont., Canada. 

* 


From South America 


From Jose Dono, of Dono, Encabo & Cia., 
San Jose 729, Buenos Aires, Argentina, 
comes a request for a complete worsted 
spinning mill of 4000 spindles to spin fine 
counts, 40s to 60s. From Fritz Pollmann, 
Caixa Postal 1046, Rio de Janeiro. Brazil, 
comes a request for a worsted spinning mill] 
up to 2/608, as well as a complete cotton 
spinning mill for singles up to 128 and 
complete cotton spinning mill for 40s to 60s, 
single and twisted, combed. Many repre- 
sentatives down there are seeking machin- 
ery for mill clients. 


e 
Cannon of Kannapolis 
“Your story on Charlie Cannon inter- 


ests me a lot... . We have taken part of 
it and have scattered it through our organi- 
sation, and I think maybe with benefit to 
ourselves.”’ 

HUGH M. COMER 
Pres., Avondale Mills 
Sylacauga, Ala. 





. It is an excellent likeness, and 
it discloses well the human side of an 
unusually able leader of the cotton textile 
industry.”’ 

W. RAY BELL 
Pres., The Association of Cotton Textile 
Merchants of New York 


“This is simply splendid. ... I have a 
high regard for Mr. Cannon. He is doing 
a magnificent job as Chairman of the Board 
of the American Association. Of course, 
everyone knows of the great success he has 
made as the head of the Cannon Mills, and 
no comment is needed on this point. He 
is a real leader.” 

WM. D. ANDERSON 
Pres., Bibb Mfg. Co. 
Macon, Ga. 





“. . . It is, I think, a very fine tribute 
to him and beautifully written.” 
HARRISON HIGHTOWER 
Pres.. Thomaston Cotton Mills 
Thomaston, Ga. 
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Leather for Full-Fashioned 
in New Zealand 


“I’m enclosing a list of numbers for 
booklets. These deal mainly with leather 
products. Actually, I’m looking for leather 
suitable for friction drives on Hilscher full- 
fashioned machines. If you could help me, 
I’d be very grateful to you. We have 
found horse-hide excellent, but cannot pro- 
cure it in New Zealand.”’ 

J. R. THORPE 
Seatoun, Wellington, N. Z. 


> 
Information on Building Mill 


“Kindly advise us what firms are quali- 
fied to make preliminary surveys as to the 
type of cotton mill best adapted to a par- 
ticular territory and can carry the super- 
vision of plant structure through to the 
stage of operation.” 

H. F. OHLENDORF 
Ohlendorf Gin Co. 
Osceola, Ark. 

& 


Buyers’ Guide 
“We should like very much to produce 


a copy of your current issue of the ‘Textile 


Buyers’ Guide and Directory.’ 
KEITH R. CANNON 


V-P, Art Textile Corp. 
Highland, Il. 





STARTING NEXT MONTH 


In the November issue, ‘‘Cotton’’ 
will begin publication of a series of 
articles on the manufacture of spun 
rayon~ yarns, from the tinting and 
blending right on through the spin- 
ning frames. 

The author is Leslie L. Cobb, tech- 
nical service representative of the 
Tennessee Eastman Corporation, and 
the treatment of the subject will be 
strictly from the viewpoint of the 
practical man in the mill. 

The first article will start with 
tinting of the fibers for identification 
and will cover blending and picking. 
Succeeding installments will continue 
on through carding, drawing, roving, 
and spinning. 
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Sewing Cotton 


“I had your address by the Universal 
Winding Co. depot in Paris. I am excused 
to disturb you but I shall be interested by 
your magazine on the cotton beseness and 
principaly of the firms American of sewing 


cotton. Will you send me an exemple like 
a sample; in the hope to have and received 


an answer from you.” 
E. DELBOS 


Paris, France 
7 


We Shall Gather in Greenville 
Next April 8 
“Can you tell us whether a Textile Ex- 


position is scheduled for next April?’ 
ELLIOTT CHARLOP 


S. Blickman, Inc. 
Weehawken, N. J. 





.. “Do you have any information about 
Textile Exposition in Greenville. .. .?” 
ROBERTO ZANDER 


the 


3845 Juan Jaures 
Buenos Aires, Argentina 


(Welcome news to both textile mills and 
suppliers was the announcement as carried 
in our columns last month of the resump- 
tion of the Southern Textile Exposition at 
Greenville, S. C., the week of April 8th next 
year. Our guess is that it will be the big- 
gest and best ever. We shall gather!) 


+ 
Yes, Sirl (We Hope) 


“Please advise if it is possible for us to 
secure 1 page, 12 times in Corton in 1946 
for one of our clients .. .” 

(Name withheld—we still have 
competitors) 


(1946—Year of Sunshine and Golden Op- 
portunities, with plenty of coated stock 
paper, capable printers, lots of advertising 
from those seeking to sell the prosperons 
textile industry, lots of help for advertis- 
ing production departments to meet closing 
dates, etc —Yes Sir! We Hope! 

=e 
John Duerst Articles 


“I would appreciate the following articles 
by John Duerst and any of his other articles 
which are available... .” 

ERIC WBYL 
Chicopee Mfg. Corp. of New Hampshire 
Manchester, N. H. 
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“A desizing enzyme that's stable at 180° ? 
.../ want to hear more about that!” 





T 

THE SERVICE THA 

BUILT OUR BUSINESS 
CAN HELP YOURS 


— 


Our business has been built eer’ { ) VER the years mill men have found it pays to talk with our 
: _ tatives. 
tical help we have Dee! ; represen 
a , aan eon customers, right 
able £ 


‘a adapting Right now one of the things they’re talking about is Ruozyme DX, 
-~ ie gcc tors to their new desizing enzyme that really holds up under heat. 
Rohm aas 


were With Ruozyme DX, enzyme activity is unaffected when solutions 


Our representatives ona prs poe are held at 160° F. for as long as four hours. 
sechestont training and practica 


the use of industrial In fact, for rapid processing in jigs and kettles, temperatures of 
experience in tr 


icale. Call me member 0° 170° F. to 180° F. may be used with complete safety. 
cais. | 
sae date chemicals department 


istance in choos- Let us know if you would be interested in a call from one of our 
tan . 
when you need assis men to tell you more about 
° or using — . . : . 
ing , a eae this history -making new 
Fine Chem my desizing enzyme........ 
Fine Texttles Ruozyue is a trade-mark, Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Represented in Canada hy Rohm & Haas Company of Canada, Ltd., Toronto: and in South America 
by Cia. Rohm y Haas, S. R.L., Carlos Pellegrini 331, Buenes Aires, Argentina, and agents in principal South American cities 


ROHM & HAAS COMPANY 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 


Manufacturers of Chemicals for the Textile, Leather and other industries . . 
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The Textile Industry’s Part 
in Winning the War 


THE TEXTILE industry did a tremendous, though 

unspectacular, job throughout the war. While 
the great airplane plants and huge factories for 
making tanks, guns, and other wartime appara- 
tus got most of the publicity and appealed more 
powerfully to the imagination of the public, the tex- 
tile industry was no less essential to the conduct of 
the war. With little fanfare and few references in 
the public press, the textile industry dug in and 
performed a truly gigantic job, far more efficiently 
than any of the highly praised and more spectacular 
specialized war industries. 

The building of a vast plant like the bomber plant 
near Atlanta was a most spectacular thing, which 
aroused public interest all over the South, and the 
newspapers were filled with accounts of its size and 
stories about its building, and as much of its opera- 
tion as military secrecy permitted. Willow Run was 
a national marvel, and millions of lines were printed 
about the tremendous accomplishments of the ship- 
yards. There seems to be nothing romantic about 
one hundred million yards of cotton duck, or enough 
khaki cloth for 10 million uniforms, or an order for 
20 million suits of underwear and 50 million pairs 
of socks. 

Textiles are one of the absolutely essential sup- 
plies for war. It is just as impossible to conduct a 
war without plentiful supplies of textile materials as 
without explosives or airplanes; yet this fact was 
not generally known, and there were many persons 
in important posts in government service who did not 
realize it. Several years ago, when there was first 
talk of rationing and control of critical materials, a 
textile machinery manufacturer went to Washing- 
ton and had his representative make an appointment 
with the government official at that time in charge 
of tentative plans for wartime controls. The manu- 
facturer explained to this government official the 
nature of his business and inquired about the provi- 
sions the government expected to make for keeping 
the cotton mills and their suppliers in operation in 
the event of war. This official replied that if there 
should be a war, the government would require rel- 
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atively few cotton mills to supply it, and it might be 
necessary to shut the rest of them down, because the 
emphasis would be on ordnance, planes, and ships, 
and little would be required of the textile industry. 

How far from the truth was this official’s attitude! 
Only about a year ago, a traveling inspector for the 
War Production Board called to see a textile machin- 
ery manufacturer about his complaint of inability to 
get critical materials, and remarked to the manufac- 
turer that in time of war the question of keeping 
textile mills going was relatively unimportant, and 
that we had to win the war “even if we have to shut 
all of the cotton mills down.”’ 

If the cotton mills had shut down, the war would 
have shut down almost as quickly as if the powder 
plants or airplane factories had stopped work; yet, 
because the textile industry had been doing its job 
so effectively that it had excited little comment in 
the press, relatively few persons outside of the in- 
dustry realized what a gigantic job it had done, or 
how efficiently it had done it. 

Perhaps no industry converted so effortlessly to 
war. Great numbers of mills merely continued to 
make exactly what they had always made, but at- 
tempted to increase the output. Other mills had to 
make minor changes, but relatively few plants need- 
ed drastic changes to convert to war production. Some 
of the carpet mills that had to start making duck, or 
some other heavy military fabric, found the new 
product strange and perhaps had some difficulty get- 
ting into production, but in the main, the cotton, wor- 
sted, and woolen mills moved quietly and unobtrus- 
ively from civilian to military work. 

By 1943, the cotton textile industry was turning 
out a production which amazed even leaders in the 
industry. The poundage of cotton consumed was 
nearly double the normal consumption in peacetime. 
While vast new factories of all sorts were being built 
by the federal government to produce war equip- 
ment, the textile industry substantially doubled its 
output without a single new plant and with almost 
no new machinery. Nearly all of the textile ma- 
chinery concerns were put very nearly exclusively 
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on war work, so that little new machinery was to be 
had. We do not believe that there is another Ameri- 
can industry that can equal this record, and few 
could approach it. The railroads would probably be 
the only other industry that could come close to it. 

The tremendous record of the textile industry 
has been hung up in the face of staggering difficul- 
ties. Always a low-wage, mass-production industry, 
it began to lose a tremendous number of employees 
who were enticed away by the fabulous wages the 
government paid in other war plants which were 
newer and more spectacular, but no more necessary. 
These flashy new plants were nothing but war 
babies, which would be abandoned when the war 
was over, and the government could operate them as 
extravagantly as it chose without serious postwar 
repercussions; but the textile industry will go on 
forever, and its costs structure had to be preserved, 
because the OPA had clamped a rigid price ceiling 
on everything that it made. 

The WMC never did seem to realize the urgency 
of keeping the cotton mills properly supplied with 
help, and at one time we witnessed the absurd con- 
dition of the Army furloughing experienced textile 
operators to work in mills, while the draft boards 
were taking away an equal or greater number of ex- 
perienced operatives. The wage policies of the WLB 
also militated against the mills, and constantly in- 
creased wages not only narrowed the profits of op- 
eration, but added to the manpower problems by 
making textile operatives better able to loaf. Ab- 
senteeism became so acute in 1944 and 1945 that 
production dropped off materially, but even at its 
lowest, this production was greater than most opti- 
mists would have thought possible in 1935. 

The textile industry faces many, and a great 
variety, of problems in reconversion, and a long ar- 
ticle could not begin to cover these adequately. As 
after the last war, the duck mills may almost have to 
go out of business unless some foreign source of con- 
sumption can be found for the fabulous quantities of 
duck now in storage. The knitting mills may be 
tremendously affected by developments in nylon. 
There is a report that nylon yarns will soon be avail- 
able which will make stockings that will last four 
or five years. This would shake the knitting in- 
dustry to its foundation. 

The expanding use of high tenacity rayon, and 
perhaps the later introduction of other synthetic 
yarns, will certainly have a profound effect on the 
tire-cord industry. Before the war, tire cord was 
one of the largest single consumers of cotton yarn, 
and possibly the largest. For the immediate postwar 
years, cotton yarn will continue to be used exten- 
sively in passenger car tires, while rayon will be 
used chiefly in truck and bus tires and the heavy 
passenger-car tires needed by those who drive a great 
deal. There is no certainty, however, that further 
improvements in synthetic yarns will not make cotton 
completely obsolete for tire cord. 

There should be work a-plenty for all textile mills 
filling civilian demands for two or three years, but 
it is quite possible that a surfeit of civilian textiles 
will be reached rather suddenly when the demands 


are practically filled. Every merchant will want to 
get his shelves stocked, until they are fairly well 
stocked, and then there will probably be a drastic 
falling off in buying, which will impose upon the 
mills the same problem they faced after the last 
war. 

Just as the move to two-shift operation during 
the last war necessitated a complete reorganization 
of the whole industry, the expanded operation dur- 
ing this war may cause similar trouble after the 
critical civilian shortages have been relieved. It is 
unlikely that any mill which is successfully operating 
three shifts will go to two shifts without government 
intervention, and if everybody tries to stay on three 
shifts, there will be trouble ahead very much like 
the troubles that began about 1922. 

We feel that some of the experiences gained in 
the last war and the subsequent depression have been 
of tremendous benefit to the textile mills. The huge 
dividends and the lavish disbursements so prevalent 
in 1919 and 1920 have not been duplicated this time. 
Mill managements have adopted a saner and more 
conservative attitude, and have realized that this 
war has been conducted almost entirely with infla- 
tion and that they had best hang onto such money 
as the tax collector has permitted them to keep and 
put it into new equipment, rather than fritter it 
away in soon-to-be-forgotten dividends. 

All American industry has now operated for sev- 
eral years in a non-competitive economy. There was 
never enough of anything produced by any plant 
considered important enough to be kept in operation. 
Perhaps a good many selling organizations and man- 
agements have almost forgotten that it can be fright- 
fully hard to get business at a profit. This is a good 
time for prudent executives to be polishing up their 
sales organizations and planning aggressive cam- 
paigns for getting business when business will be 
hard to get. 

It is also an excellent time for managements gen- 
erally to be taking serious account of the future and 
deciding whether to modernize a plant that is in 
bad shape, or to liquidate it. As after the last war, 
there are going to be a good many border-line mills 
that have made enough money during the war to 
hang on for a good while after competition gets 
tough—and to ruin business for better-equipped 
mills during the period while these weak sisters are 
getting bankrupt enough to fold up. It would be an 
excellent thing for the entire industry if such mills 
would liquidate as soon as the lush times are gone. 
Those who do not intend to liquidate their plants 
should be making serious and effective plans at once, 
if these have not already been made, for putting the 
mills into competitive condition. 

A great many managements probably do not ful- 
ly realize the extent of wear and tear on their ma- 
chinery during the war. For several years, prac- 
tically anything was salable, but by the time the 
postwar boom has petered out and competition gets 
tough again, with premiums on quality, a great deal 
of mill machinery will be found in worse condition 
than its owners had realized. Mill managements 

(Continued on page 162) 
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Started up in 1941, this is the first cotton spinning mill built in Uruguay, 8000 spindles, Montevideo. 


What the Mills Are Doing 





“South of the Border” 


By John C. Cook 





Vice-President, W. R. C. Smith Publishing Co. 


Recently returned from a seven-weeks’ visit te Cen- 
tral and Seuth America, ““Cetton’s’’ business manager 
reperts en what the mills are deing in these ceuntries. 


FROM THE IMPETUS of several 
years of profitable wartime 
operation, the textile industries in 
Central and South America are an- 
ticipating and planning an expan- 
sion program which could well 
place them third to England and 
the United States in world produc- 
tion figures. The following obser- 
vations are based on a seven-weeks’ 
trip to Mexico, Colombia, Peru, 
Chile, Argentina, Uruguay, and 
Brazil. The information has been 
pieced together from plant inspec- 
tions and from interviews with 
manuracturers, operating execu- 
tives, and machinery agents. 

It is not exaggerating conditions 
to say that most of Latin America 
is booming. The major cities are 
building hotels, apartment houses, 
office buildings, and homes at an 
enormous rate. This will continue. 


Steel mills and machinery plants— 
in addition to textiles—are also go- 
ing up rapidly. Whole blocks are 
being torn out for new streets. An 
enormous road building program 
is now being started in Brazil, and 
none too soon. Ten miles out of 
Sao Paulo, in any direction, the 
roads would make the native of 
the red clay hills of Georgia home- 
sick. Probably less than twenty- 
five of the 300 miles separating 
Rio and Sao Paulo, cities of near 
the two million mark, are paved. 

The natives themselves are prob- 
ably surprised at how fast every- 
thing is moving, as surprised as 
they are at the modern drug store 
with a sandwich counter and elec- 
trical appliances in Sao Paulo, or 
at the “Good Humor” man, the 
Neon signs, and other indications 
of progress. 
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From Mexico south, there are 
already in operation from five and 
a half to six million cotton, 500,- 
000 to 600,000 woolen and worsted, 
and 150,000 rayon and silk spin- 
dles; probably slightly under 200,- 
000 looms of all kinds; dyeing, fin- 
ishing, and printing for all these 
fabrics; a raft of small circular- 
knitting plants; and a modest num- 
ber of larger circular and full- 
fashioned mills. There are nine 
rayon yarn plants, one or two of 
fair size. 

Roughly speaking, the textile in- 
dustry is about one-fourth that of 
the United States, or about the size 
of that in North Carolina. Again 
roughly speaking, the territory 
covered has a population about 
that of the United States, with a 
relative buying power and market 
much lower than in this country. 
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Installation of modern cone winders in one of the outstanding mills 
in South America—Alpargatas, in Buenos Aires. 


Based on orders placed for ma- 
chinery and planned expansions, 
the industry may well double with- 
in five to ten years, depending 
upon how quickly machinery can 
be purchased. Preference will be 
for machinery and some supplies 
from the United States, but orders 
are also being placed with English 
and Swiss manufacturers, and al- 
most all types of machinery and 
supplies are being made in South 
America as well. 

Existing machinery, taken as a 
whole, is 80 to 85 per cent of Eng- 
lish manufacture, 10 per cent Ger- 
man and Swiss, with the remain- 
der from local concerns and the 
United States. Probably less than 
five per cent of the total machin- 
ery is from this country, but this 
is not true of certain types. There 
is a great deal of U. S.-made circu- 
lar-knitting machinery. Also, there 
are a few countries, where the in- 
dustry is new, where United States 
machinery may predominate. The 
percentages given are over-all. 

Probably 50 per cent of the spin- 
ning machinery is over 40 years 
old, and over half the looms are 
of the same vintage. Only five to 
six per cent of the spinning is long 
draft, and almost all is band driv- 
en. About five per cent of the 
looms are automatic, including 
some Swiss, Jap and Italian mod- 
els. Winding machinery is never 
automatic. Finishing and printing 
machinery is probably comparable 
in age with that in this country. 

Samples of broadcloth were ob- 
tained which would do credit to 
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the best mills in the United States, 
but emphasis is largely on coarser 
yarns and cloth. The quality of 
work varies more with the individ- 
ual mill than is true here, and war- 
time demands have been for quan- 
tity rather than quality, so that a 
poorer grade than usual is now be- 
ing turned out. A yarn sales rep- 
resentative in Mexico exhibited a 
poorly dyed, low-grade cone of 
yarn as a sample. When asked if 
he had received any complaints, he 
said, “Certainly, but we told the 
customer that if he complained too 
much, we just wouldn’t sell him 
any more.”’ 

There are many small weaving 
plants throughout South America, 
and these will provide a market 
for yarns for a number of years— 
unless the domestic spinning ¢ca- 
pacity increases faster than the 
weaving. It is probable that the 
present demand for looms is as 
great as for spinning, and new 
looms generally will supplement 
rather than replace old ones, at 
least until it is not practicable to 
operate the old ones. Also, the 
bulk of the weaving is in small 
plants of less than 20 looms, each 
operated by a family. 


Labor Conditions 


It is very probable that these 
smaller weaving, knitting, and 
screen-printing plants may miss 
some of the labor trouble that 
threatens to seriously retard the 
growth of Latin American textiles. 
Wages are low by United States 
standards—probably from _ one- 


fifth to one-third of comparable 
wages here (except in some un- 
usual places where inflation has 
long been recognized, as in Vene- 
zuela). Also, women and girls are 
usually paid at a lower rate than 
are men for the same work. Twelve 
to 18 cents an hour minimum for 
girls and 15 to 20 cents for men 
would be a fair estimate for most 
of the countries. This is generally 
offset by the use of three to five 
times as many workers as would 
be needed in this country. It is 
very doubtful that actual produc- 
tion costs will average lower than 
in the United States. An engineer, 
the production manager for a large 
group of cotton mills in Mexico, 
had actual manpower figures of his 
mills compared with similar mills 
in this country. According to his 
figures, one-fourth as many work- 
ers in the United States were 
needed for the same production. 

Furthermore. there is a growing 
labor unrest and a growth of union, 
or syndicate, strength. There had 
been general textile strikes in both 
Mexico and Sao Paulo, Brazil, just 
previous to our visit, and we hit 
right square in the middle of one 
in Buenos Aires. The latter one 
may well be still dragging on, as 
it started in early September. 

Wages are usually the point of 
difference. Sao Paulo settled for 
a general .40 per cent increase in 
the new contracts. In some in- 
stances, however, there is also the 
desire of labor to regulate machine 
settings and speeds as well as op- 
position to modern equipment and 
machinery. The statement was 
made in one country that installa- 
tion of automatic looms would be 
difficult, because of union insist- 
ence on two to four looms to a 
weaver, even on the new looms. 
This is a major problem. 

Most of the countries visited are 
experiencing inflation—some of it 
dating back to the early days of 
the war. Visitors to South America 
several years ago came back with 
glowing tales of the ‘“bargains.”’ 
Today, dollar for dollar, our money 
will buy about the same _ food, 
clothing, and necessities as it does 
here. The pinch is _ naturally 
strong on the worker, and govern- 
ment efforts to raise standards of 
living go hand in hand with de- 
mands for higher wages. 
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Progressive textile mills have 
ambitious programs of their own 
to improve living standards. So- 
cial-service and welfare programs 
conducted by such organizations as 
Alpargatas in Buenos Aires, Mon- 
tevideo, and Sao Paulo; S. A. Yarur 
in Santiago, Chile; and Companhia 
Taubate Industrial in Brazil more 
than match such work by our 
textile mills. Alpargatas has been 
mentioned in the columns of CoT- 
TON many times; they have em- 
ployee-relationship, personnel, and 
welfare programs that would be 
the envy of textile mills anywhere 
in the world. All three of their 
mills mentioned have dental and 
medical services, hospitals, organ- 
ized sports and entertainment pro- 
grams, schools, cafeterias, and mill 
stores, where employees buy at 
cost. Taubate even takes care of 
children of women employees from 
birth to a point where they have 
a healthy start. Here, in fact, all 
social services, including complete 
medical, dental, and hospital care, 
are completely free. They have a 
Ford agency, a jam factory, an 
athletic field, a jazz band, nurs- 
erles, hospital, mill village, and 
schools, to say nothing of a daily 
newspaper. Miuill villages, inci- 
dentally, are rare, because—unlike 
the United States—most mills are 
concentrated in the larger cities. 

One factor which may influence 
textile progress is government con- 
trol beyond even our wartime stat- 
us. For example, Brazil could 
probably increase its production 
by taking rebuilt second-hand ma- 
chinery while waiting their turn 
for new equipment, as much of it 
would be newer and faster than 
some of the equipment installed 
now. However, government re- 
strictions will limit this importa- 
tion to a minimum. 

Both Argentina and Brazil are 
generally limited to domestic cot- 
ton. Exceptions may be made 
where definite proof is shown that 
quality of production or type of 
output is impossible with domes- 
tic staple, but it is not easy to es- 
tablish. Brazil grows a lot of cot- 
ton, over 2,500,000 bales a year, 
but with the exception of some 
northern cotton, it is usually short 
staple and coarse. The average 
cotton is low grade, and there is 
much more variation in _ staple 


than in our cotton. This is not 
true throughout the continent— 
there is some Peruvian cotton and 
some from Northern Brazil, to 
mention exceptions, which resem- 
bled Sea Island in both staple and 
texture. 

Anyone who has read the report 
of the British textile mission to the 
United States (1944), which com- 
pared our textile manufacturing 
methods with those of England, 
would probably spot a good many 
of the processes where our meth- 
ods differ from those in South 
America, where the bulk of ma- 
chinery is English. As stated be- 
fore, 95 per cent of the looms are 
non-automatic, and job loads will 
range from one to four looms per 
weaver. Even in the case of the 
automatic looms, speeds are lower 
and more weavers are used than 
in our mills. It is argued that 
wage scales are low enough to 
make the extra help economically 
sound. One extreme is a gauze 
plant in Argentina, with high- 
speed automatic looms and 12 
looms to a weaver, where we 
would probably have a set-up of 
100. 


Equipment and Processes 


Mills are generally one-story, 
with skylights. There is little arti- 
ficial humidification and no clean- 
ing with compressed air. Many 
claimed that natural humidity 
made humidifiers unnecessary and 
that the cost of compressed air is 


very high. However, many mills 
are studying humidification and air 
conditioning, and this picture may 
well change. There are, of course, 
many extremes; there was the 
plant where it was said that dryers 
were unnecessary, as they put the 
cloth out in the sun every morning. 
(They took it in at noon, however, 
as it rained almost every after- 
noon.) 

Opening, cleaning, and picking 
are usually tied-in or close togeth- 
er. In many mills, cotton is put 
into bins to further open up after 
opening—a hang-over from the 
European system, where this might 
be necessary with compressed cot- 
ton. Most mills will probably 
agree that their cleaning and pick- 
ing is inadequate for the cotton 
they have to handle. Roving, draw- 
ing, and spinning are much the 
Same as might be seen in the Unit- 
ed States, with proper considera- 
tion for the age of their machin- 
ery. 

Their method of group doffing 
on spinning was one practice this 
visitor had never witnessed. In- 
stead of two doffers to a frame, 
some mills have eight to twelve, 
who go to each frame as it stops 
and doff it in a hurry. Again, more 
help—but, they claim, less lost 
time. 

Variable-speed spinning was 
seen in two of the mills visited— 
using variable speed motors to 
keep the yarn tension uniform as 
the bobbin builds up. This would 


Seen below is airplane view of largest rayon yarn plant in South 
America, Ducilo S. A. Productora de Rayon, 


in Argentina. 
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mean a constant variation in drive 
speed back and forth in keeping 
with the up and down building of 
the bobbin. (Various methods have 
been reported as being used to ob- 
tain this variation in United States 
mills, and some mills believe this 
feature a valuable one.) One in- 
stallation was on twelve frames 
and another on more than twenty 
frames. One group was Brown 
Boveri (Swiss make), the other by 
a German firm. Just to show how 
opinions vary, a man in one of 
these mills stated that it was the 
best investment they had made in 
the way of improving yarn quali- 
ty; in the other it was said they 
saw no advantage either in pro- 
duction or in breaking strength of 
yarns and would probably not put 
in any more of them. 

There is little high-speed warp- 
ing and winding—few tying-in 
machines. Those tying-in ma- 
chines used are usually of the port- 
able type, with tying-in at the 
loom. The usual drawing-in prac- 
tice is by hand with a girl at the 
front and another at the back. 

The two-cylinder slasher was 
the only cylinder type seen, and 
there are practically no slasher 
controls. The European type of 
hot-air slasher is generally in use. 
An argument can easily be start- 
ed on that subject, as many mill 
men still believe that the cylinder 
flattens the yarn. 

Corn starch and home-made 


mixtures, or a little tallow, make 
up the size—except in Brazil, 
where the government found the 
farmers with huge crops of man- 
dioco being uneaten and instructed 
the textile mills to use it instead 
of corn starch. It is not generally 
as uniform or as satisfactory as 
corn starch for quality production. 


Many Different Patterns 
in Each Mill 


Many differences in practices in 
South American mills stem, not 
only from European technical men, 
but also from differences in out- 
put. There is practically no such 
thing as a one-product or volume- 
production mill. Fifty looms may 
be running 20 different construc- 
tions. Furthermore, the weaver 
usually demands a different pat- 
tern on each of his two or four 
looms to vary the monotony. A 
knitting mill, with six circular ma- 
chines, may be making six differ- 
ent patterns. 

This is specially emphasized in 
dyeing, printing, and finishing, 
which is done more in small batch- 
es than in large quantities. In no 
plant was there seen sufficiently 
uniform output to justify consider- 
ation of continuous bleaching or 
dyeing. Hand screen printing may 
work better on ever-changing pat- 
terns than machine printing, and 
there is a great deal of the former. 

The bulk of dyestuffs are now 
coming from the United States. At 





Courtesy, Oia. Mexicana Acrofoto, 8. A. 


Shown above is one of the modern knitting mills in Central America, 
Fabrica Santa Rosa, Santa Rosa, Vera Cruz, Mexico. 
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one time, German and Swiss dyes 
predominated, and probably Swiss, 
French, and British competition 
will again bid for this business. 
Dyers and chemists are European 
—many of them Swiss. Chemicals 
come from the United States, Eng- 
land, and Switzerland, with some 
new domestic firms now competing 
for this business. 

Some mills are building ma- 
chinery for their own use in their 
own machine shops. Both Argen- 
tina and Brazil boast of shops 
making spinning, weaving, wind- 
ing, and dyeing machinery (no 
knitting—that was too technical). 
How successful these firms may be 
in meeting competition when ma- 
chinery from the United States and 
England is again available, remains 
to be seen. Swiss machinery, spe- 
cially looms, have a good reputa- 
tion. 

There are nine rayon yarn plants 
in South America and another one 
reported in erection in Mexico. 
These include one acetate, one 
cupra-ammonium, and one nitro- 
cellulose plant. One of these is 
adding nylon and cellophane as 
soon as machinery is available. 
This latter plant, incidentally, was 
burning eleven carloads of corn a 
day in one of their boilers, due to 
fuel-oil shortages. The corn was 
ground up and burned in suspen- 
sion. 

Fuel oil, gasoline, and transpor- 
tation were the principal wartime 
shortages of South America. Pri- 
vate cars in Brazil had charcoal 
burners—museum pieces if there 
ever were any—requiring about 
six bags of charcoal every fifty 
miles. Food was reasonably plenti- 
ful, with steaks a dime a dozen in 
Argentina. 

Mexicans and South Americans 
generally were very friendly— 
many of whom speak English, and 
more very proud of the few words 
they knew. They are eager for 
more technical knowledge and will 
translate articles from English, 
with great effort, to gain desired 
information. There are few “Amer- 
icans” from the United States 
down there—probably 20 English, 
30 Germans and even more Ital- 
ians to every one from this coun- 
try. Our technical men are much in 
demand, but they do not have a 
very good record for sticking. 
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An enjoyable feature of the 
conference was the group 
singing which preceded each 
session, as seems apparent 
from the view of one of the 
meetings shown here. 


Foreman Stressed as Key Man 


in Human Relations 


Southern Conference on Human Relations in Industry 
eonsiders problems of personnel administration in 
the reconversion period at its 26th annual meeting. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS can 

never be any better than the 
foremen make them, the Southern 
Conference on Human Relations in 
Industry, meeting in Greenville, S. 
C., was told by Glenn Gardiner, 
vice-president, Forstmann Woolen 
Mills, Passaic, N. J. Speaking at the 
evening session on September 14, 
Mr. Gardiner told some 150 repre- 
sentatives of various southern in- 
dustries that, while the attack on 
the complex problem of human re- 
lations must start with the man at 
the top—the head of the top man- 
agement—fundamentally the work 
must be accomplished by the “men 
on the line.” Emphasis has some- 
times been placed on personnel de- 
partments, but the speaker stressed 
the importance of recognizing that 
actual accomplishments are finally 
made by the men who work every 
day with the employees. 

In citing some of the things 
which have been done to hamper 
foremen in establishing and main- 
taining good industrial relations, 
the removal from his jurisdiction 
of the hiring of new employees was 
mentioned. Mr. Gardiner did not 
minimize the importance of the 
personnel department in the re- 
cruitment and screening of new 
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employees, but he emphasized the 
fact that before an employee is fi- 
nally hired, he should be inter- 
viewed by the foreman and should 
have the foreman’s approval. In 
this way, the new worker will re- 
alize that he must have to pass the 
foreman’s careful scrutiny before 
he gets the job. 

The same principle should be ap- 
plied to safety and safety engineer- 
ing, he said. They are needed, but 
their functions need to be defined. 
In the adoption of safety practices, 
the safety department and the safe- 
ty engineer should work through 
the foreman, and the responsibili- 
ty for safe practices in the depart- 
ment should fall upon the foreman. 

“Don’t establish any department 
or agency which will reduce the 
prestige of the foreman,” the 
speaker urged. For example, he 
said, if a payment on a group in- 
surance claim is to be made to an 
employee, let the foreman handle 
it directly with the worker. 

If a good human relations job is 
to be done in industry, it must be 
done by the foreman, and he must 
be made to feel that he is a part 
of management. And those others 
who are defined and recognized as 
part of management must be made 


to feel that the foreman occupies 
a similar place. 


Two-Way Sharing of Information 


“We must be more thorough in 
sharing information with our fore-, 
man,” the speaker said. “There 
should be meetings with supervis- 
ors for,the exchange of informa-. 
tion. And this must be a two-way 
session.” 

As an illustration of results 
which. can be obtained from such 
a two-way: session, Mr. Gardiner 
told how his company had devel. 
oped a Policy Manual to codify 
their management policies. A series 
of round-table discussions witl 
foremen was held, and they were 
two-way sessions. - At these ses 
sions, the management policies 
were discussed back and forth, in- 
cluding handling of grievances and 
the discharging of employees. Since 
the foremen had discussed these 
various policies with management 
—and the speaker emphasized that 
it was a two-way discussion, not 
a case of management outlining 
the policies to the foremen—the 
supervisory force had the feeling 
of participating. in forming com- 


pany policies and consequently 
were more enthusiastic about 
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adopting and promoting them. 

In continuing the subject of 
grievance handling, he said that 
grievances should first go through 
the foreman, that he should not be 
by-passed. “He must not be the 
forgotten step-child,’’ Mr. Gardiner 
emphasized. The personnel de- 
partment should handle the details 
of dealing with employees, but that 
department’s function in handling 
employee problems should be con- 
sidered as “leg work,” and every- 
thing should be done to enhance 
the prestige of the foreman. 

The speaker told of how his com- 
pany distributes a Grievance Di- 
gest to its supervisors, this digest 
being a record of all grievances and 
how they were handled. By thus 
keeping the foremen posted on pre- 
vious grievances, he is kept in- 
formed as to how he can be guided 
in handling a similar complaint 
which may arise in his department. 
Also, the foreman gets the feeling 
that he is “in the know” with man- 
agement and that he is a part of 
management. 


Need for Good Foremen 


In stressing the need for good 
foremen, the speaker said, “It is 
true that all supervisors are not 
good, but now is the time to start 
in the selection of good foremen.” 
Mechanical knowledge and _ tech- 
nical knowledge are important, he 
said, but such knowledge does no 
good unless the foreman can put 
it across. 

Continuing on the selection of 
foremen, Mr. Gardiner stated that 
in most cases supervisors are 
picked by other foremen. When 


such a job comes open, the usual 
custom is for management to con- 
sult with other foremen and get 
their ideas as to who should get the 
job. In too many cases, he said, 
the new foreman is appointed 
merely because “he has been with 
the company for 25 years or is con- 
sidered a good fellow by the other 
foremen.”’ He emphasized the im- 
portance of selecting foremen on a 
more careful basis, going beyond 
the fact that the prospect has been 
with the company for 25 years and 
that he is rated a good fellow by 
the other foremen. 

In summarizing the points 
brought out in his address, Mr. 
Gardiner said that the quality of 
industrial relations in a plant will 
be no better than the foremen 
make it. “Let the personnel de- 
partment or the industrial relations 
department do the detail work, but 
insist that they work with the em- 
ployees through the foreman,” he 
said. Personnel work should be 
done in the right place, and the 
right place is through the super- 
visor—‘‘everything should be done 
to build up the prestige of the fore- 
man.”’ 

People resist change, he said, but 
now is the time when change is 
more acceptable to employees. Now 
is the best time, for years to come, 
to set the course. Start the selec- 
tion of personnel right now, and 
remember that good industrial re- 
lations begin at the top, but the 
final work is done by the foreman. 
“The South is recognized,” he said, 
‘fas the coming section of the coun- 
try for industrial expansion. The 
rest of the country is looking to- 


Among those seen af the con- 
ference were: left, Harold 
R. Turner, Dunean Mills: 
center, Jack L. Wolff and. 
right, Wayland Y. Brown, 
both of Tubize Rayon Corp. 


ward the South for industrial 
growth, and now is the time to get 
lined up on human relations.” 


The Part of Management in 
Personnel Administration 


“What Management Should Do 
to Improve Its Personnel Adminis- 
tration” was the subject of an ad- 
dress by Stewart Lowry, manage- 
ment consultant, Methods Engi- 
neering Council, Pittsburgh, Pa. He 
said that sound, simple objectives 
for personnel work should be set 
down — in writing — and they 
should be definite and accurate. 

‘Primarily, the objectives are to 
employ, develop, and maintain an 
organization of people who will 
work in harmony to achieve our 
goal of success,” he said. Superior 
accomplishments cannot be expect- 
ed from inferior personnel. If the 
business is not large enough for a 
personnel organization, he said, 
outside consulfants might be em- 
ployed for short-term jobs. 

The personnel department 
should be given equal rank with 
other main functions of the busi- 
ness, and he warned against put- 
ting the head of the largest de- 
partment in charge of all person- 
nel work. Since the head of the 
personnel department should be 
equal in rank and prestige with 
other executives, the director of 
personnel should not be under an- 
other executive. He stressed the 
position and prestige of the per- 
sonnel director and his recognition 
as part of top management. 

The speaker disagreed with the 
old saying that good personnel men 
are born, not made. Management 
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should develop personnel men by 
encouraging background study, 
their attending of conventions, and 
visits to other industries, he said. 

“The formula for developing a 
good personnel man in a short time 
can be expressed in three words— 
select, develop, and support,” Mr. 
Lowry said. He went on to say 
that management should get itself 
educated in personnel work in or- 
der to be able to appraise the work 
done by the personnel department; 
it should understand enough about 
personnel work to know whether 
it is getting results. 

The speaker summarized the 
principal points of his address as 
follows: 

1. The policies and objectives 
of the personnel department should 
be set down in writing. 

2. The department should be 
organized as a function of the busi- 
ness, having equal rank with other 
departments and reporting to the 
chief executive. 

3. The personnel department 
should be staffed with trained and 
qualified men. 

4. Management should give its 
sincere support to personnel work, 
not merely lip service. 

5. Management should educate 
itself in the techniques of person- 
nel work so that it can determine 
whether or not results are being 
obtained. 


Returned Service Men 


George Heaton, pastor of the 
Meyers Park Baptist Church, Char- 
lotte, N. C., was the final speaker 
at the closing session of the con- 
ference on September 15, his sub- 
ject being, “A Message From Re- 
turned Service Men.” 

Mr. Heaton pointed out that it 
would not be satisfactory to at- 
tempt a poll of returned veterans 
as to what they will be thinking 
about and what they will be ex- 
pecting. The difficulty is, he said, 
that when these men and women 
return from the service, they will 
be emerging from a “group exper- 
ience.” He went on to say that 
their experience in military life, 
under its discipline, is related to 
the experience of a person attend- 
ing a football game. He cannot 
help being influenced in his feel- 
ings by the thousands around him. 
These service men have been asso- 





Glenn Gardiner emphasizes the 
importance of the foreman. 


clated together in large groups, 
some of them for several years, 
and they must go through a re- 
orientation process in adapting 
themselves to civilian life. 


Service Man Not a “Problem” 


“If you get a service man’s pa- 
pers labeled P.N. (psychoneurotic), 
you should interpret that designa- 
tion that this man’s breaking point 





George Heaton speaks in behalf 
of the returning service man. 
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was only slightly higher than a 
normal person’s,” he said. “His 
breaking point was war!” 

The’ returning service men are 
going to resent bitterly any sugges- 
tion that they are a “problem,” the 
speaker said. They will resent 
being placed separate. They will 
recognize that their return will 
constitute a social problem, but 
this will not mean that veterans 
should be handled differently from 
other employees. 

“From their point of view, we 
are on trial, not they,’ Mr. Hea- 
ton said. By way of illustration, 
he told the story of a man who 
visited a famous art gallery. After 
looking over all the paintings, he 
said to one of the attendants that 
he did not see that they amounted 
to much. The attendant replied, 
“In this gallery, visitors are on 
trial, not the paintings.” 

The speaker said that the first 
veterans to return will be those 
with a vastness of experience, 
coming back to the provincialness 
of the small towns. The super- 
visor must be able to adjust him- 
self to the change in the veteran’s 
experience, he said, and he must 
recognize the trouble the veteran 
will have in fitting himself to a 
routine job. “The returned serv- 
ice man will have to go through 
the experience of changing from 
being honored and esteemed to be- 
ing utterly ignored,” he said. “His 
greatest experience will be in be- 
ing plummeted from the limelight 
into oblivion.” 

The foreman will have to guard 
against being impatient with a 
veteran, the speaker continued. 
The supervisor may forget that 
there may be an artificial limb 
which is not immediately notice- 
able. The foreman should be in- 
structed in the difference existing 
between the discipline of army life 
and the freedom of civilian work. 
There will be a problem of the vet- 
eran’s becoming fitted back into 
the freedom of a civilian job, and 
the foreman must be able to in- 
duce acceptance of job discipline 
on the part of the veteran. 

It should be granted, he said, 
that veterans are different from 
those with whom they will be 
working. “We have never killed a 
man, nor have we been shot at, but 
it is different with them.” 
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Investigation of Accidents 


Part Two 
By E. &S. Greene 


Supervising Engineer, Aetna Casualty & Surety Co. 


THE FIRST of this two-part article appeared in the September 
issue and dealt with reasons for investigation: analyzing 
the accident: corrective action to be taken: and when and how 


to investigate. 


This second part covers, in the form of ques- 


tions and answers, the step-by-step methods used in making an 


actual investigation and who should doit. . . 


AS WAS STATED at the end of 

the first part of this article, 
the things to be considered in a 
thorough investigation of accidents 
are: the witnesses; the injured em- 
ployee; the object inflicting the in- 
jury; job practice; job instruction: 
and safety instruction. 

For the purpose of clarity, we 
can arrange these and other ele- 
ments to produce the chart shown 
in Fig. 2 and conduct a practice 
investigation of an actual accident, 
using the chart as a guide. 

The accident itself was simple, 
yet tragic. A young fellow, 17 
years of age, was tending pickers 
in a cotton mill. A choke devel- 
oped in one of the pickers, so he 


——The Editor 


walked to the wall and cut the mo- 
tor switch. He walked back to the 
picker, raised the cover, and thrust 
in his hand to remove the choke. 
However, the beater was still ro- 
tating at high speed, and it ampu- 
tated his hand at the wrist. 

Now let us refer to the chart and 
conduct our investigation, consid- 
ering first the object or machine 
that inflicted the injury—in this 
case the picker. As we develop 
each important fact, we can record 
it in graphic form to build up the 
top half of the chart shown in Fig. 
3. The investigation will be in the 
form of questions and answers. 

Was the picker in good mechani- 
cal condition throughout? 
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Yes. It was a fairly new picker, 
had been overhauled three days 
previous to the accident, and was 
in good condition. A close exam- 
ination before and after the picker 
was started up, following the ac- 
cident, revealed no mechanical or 
electrical defects. 

Had anyone reported any de- 
fects previous to the accident? 

No, not since the overhaul, at 
which time all necessary adjust- 
ments and repairs had been made. 


Starting Device: 


Was starting device positive— 
that is, when motor was cut off, 
was there any electrical or me- 
chanical defect that would tend to 
permit starting up by itself? 

No. 

Were switch boxes of all four 
pickers close together on the wall? 

Yes, about 10 inches apart. 

Would it be possible for a work- 
er to accidentally confuse the 
switches and start the wrong pick- 
er, which might be a picker on 
which some one was working? 

Yes. 

Was the switch box for each 
labeled or numbered to 


trolled? 

No. 

Were the switch box handles 
provided with locks to enable them 
to be locked open while someone 
was working on the pickers? 

No. 

Was a sign provided to hang on 
the switch box to warn other em- 
ployees not to tamper with it while 
working on the 
picker? 

No. 


Beater Locks: 


Were beater locks provided to: 
(a) Lock the beater shaft in a 
stopped position? (b) Prevent any- 
one from raising the beater cover 
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while the beater was in motion? 

No. 

Transmission Guards: 

Were all drive belts, pulleys, and 
gears adequately guarded? 

Yes, and all these guards were 
found to be maintained in good 
condition. 

So much for the picker. The in- 
formation obtained gives for our 
accident investigation a sufficient- 
ly complete picture of the machine. 
Let us consider next the injured 
employee. Since he is in the hos- 
pital, we must obtain our informa- 
tion from witnesses and his super- 
visors. 


Information on the Employee 


How long had he been employed 
in the mill prior to the accident? 

Fourteen months. 

How long in this particular de- 
partment? 

Twelve months. 

How long on this particular job? 

Ten months. 

What kind of worker was he? 

Apparently capable; cooperative, 
reasonably intelligent, steady for 
his age (17 years), generally de- 
sirable. 

Mental Condition: 

What was his general mental 
condition just prior to the acct- 
dent? 

Normal; apparently not worried 
about anything, not depressed, nor 
was he boisterous or impulsive. 

What was his general attitude 
toward plant safety rules? 

Cooperative and favorable. He 
has never been known to break a 
safety rule. 


Physical Condition: 

Was he strong enough for this 
work? 

Yes. He was a husky youth, 
strong enough for any job in the 
mill. 

Was he in normal health just 
prior to the accident? 

Yes. There didn’t seem to be 
anything at all wrong with him. 


Clothing: 

Could loose clothing, such as 
long sleeves, large cuffs on his 
trousers, or a flowing necktie have 
contributed to the accident? 

No. He always wore his sleeves 
rolled up snugly; his trousers had 
no cuffs; and he wore no neck- 
tie or other loose clothing. 
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Fig. 3 


Accident Record: 


What was this employee’s record 
of previous accidents? 

He had had only one previous 
accident. Two months ago he 
scraped his hand on the rough 
head of a lap pin, for which he re- 
ceived two first-aid treatments 
from the attendant at the first aid 
room. He lost no time and was 
discharged from first aid treat- 
ment as healed. 


Departmental Procedures 
and Practices 


We now have sufficient infor- 
mation concerning the employee 
himself. Finally, we want to in- 
vestigate the procedures and prac- 
tices of the department in which 
this injury occurred. 

Is the job laid out efficiently 
from the standpoint of safety? 
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Yes. There is no excessive lost 
motion, handling of material, use 
of ladders, or heavy lifting. 


Job Instruction: 


How is job training accom- 
plished? 

The new hand is turned over to 
his foreman, who is relied upon to 
give the actual instruction. When 
he is satisfied that the new em- 
ployee is capable of running his 
job, the employee is released with- 
out further instruction. For a day 
or two he is more or less super- 
vised by the foreman, and the op- 
eration of his machine is checked 
from time to time on an irregular 
basis. 

What follow-up is made to as- 
sure the supervisors that the em- 
ployee is working at the highest 
possible efficiency? 

No follow-up is made. 
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What guarantee is there that the 
foreman is qualified to teach? 
None. 


Safety Instruction: 

How is the new employee in- 
troduced to the hazards of his job? 

The foreman is depended upon 
to tell the employee how to work 
safely. 

Has this or any other job in the 
department been analyzed from 
purely a hazard standpoint to de- 
termine all possible causes of in- 
jury? 

No. 

What claim does the foreman 
have to the right to teach other 
people how to work safely? 

He was made foreman because 
of his ability, honesty, and intel- 
ligence. 

Did his previous personal acci- 
dent record have anything to do 
with his promotion or selection as 
foreman? 

No. 

After the preliminary training, 
what check-up is made by super- 
vision to be sure the new employee 
is conducting himself as safely as 
possible? 

None. 

Safety Program: 

What is the safety program in 
the picker room? 

One of the workers in the picker 
room, the foreman of the card 
room, and the overseer of the card 
and picker rooms represent this 
department on the general safety 
committee. 

What safety inspections are 
made to detect hazards so that they 
may be removed before accidents 
occur? 

Once each month the safety per- 
sonnel of this department walks 
through the card and picker rooms. 

What recommendations did they 
submit during the past twelve 
months? 

1. Keep lap pins off floor. 

2. Repair dripping humidifier. 

3. Keep bobbins off floor. 

4. Keep drinking bottles off 
floor and window sills. 

Did the superintendent ever in- 
spect the department for safety or 
did he offer any safety sugges- 
tions? 

No. : 

Did the master mechanic ever 
make a-safety inspection of this 
department of the plant? 
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Only for fire hazards. 

For clear and concise presenta- 
tion, we entered all this informa- 
tion in the top half of the chart 
shown in Fig. 3. The safety engi- 
neering that can be applied in a 
case like this is shown in the low- 
er half of this chart and constitutes 
the action that can be taken to pre- 
vent a recurrence of this injury. 

As stated previously, an inves- 
tigation often brings out unsus- 
pected hazards. This is the case 
in many of the answers to the in- 
vestigator’s questions listed in the 
foregoing. To point out just two, 
note the fact that it is possible, be- 
cause of the crowding together of 
the switch boxes on the wall, to 
mistake the box controlling the No. 
2 picker for the one controlling the 
No. 3 picker and to start the No. 
2 picker while someone is working 
in it or on it. 

Note also that once a man has 
been given his preliminary train- 
ing, he is forgotten, and no mem- 
ber of supervision checks to make 
sure he is following all his instruc- 
tions. 


Analyzing the Accident 


Now we have a complete and 
comprehensive investigation, fur- 
nishing facts on all pertinent 
phases of the accident, to permit 
a thorough analysis. The process 
of weighing all these facts and ar- 
riving at definite conclusions for 
action that will prevent a repeti- 
tion calls for the application of 
safety engineering principles by 
executive Management as well as 
by departmental supervision. The 
lower half of the chart shown in 
Fig. 3 shows just what action was 
taken in this particular case. 

We see in reviewing the safety 
engineering accomplished in this 
problem that the management de- 
cided more mature men should be 
assigned to the task of tending a 
picker and that the minimum ac- 
ceptable age for this job is 21 
years. 

Major improvements were made 
on the picker itself. First of all, 
each switch box was moved along 
the wall so as to be located direct- 
ly behind the picker it controlled, 
to lessen the chance for confu- 
sion. To further reduce this pos- 


sibility,..each of the four. switch 


boxes was given a number corre- 


sponding to the number of the 
picker it controlled, and this num- 
ber was clearly painted in white 
on the picker and on the switch 
box. 


Protective Devices Installed 


To protect the man working on 
the picker, padlocks and warning 
signs were provided for the switch 
boxes to make it clear to everyone 
that the switch was not to be tam- 
pered with while pulled, locked. 
and marked for repairs to the pick- 
er. 

Then, beater locks were installed 
on the picker (see cut). This sim- 
ple device makes it impossible to 
raise the beater cover while the 
beater is in motion; before the cov- 
er can be raised, the beater shaft 
must be locked in the stopped po- 
sition. After this has been done, 
it is impossible to start the beater; 
it first has to be unlocked by clos- 
ing the cover and releasing the 
locking arm. When efficiently 
maintained and kept in proper ad- 
justment—and only when so main- 
tained—this device is practically 
foolproof. 

Finally, the general supervision 
of the job was improved by con- 
centrating on the job-training and 
safety-instruction procedures, not 
only of the picker room, but of the 
entire mill. 

From a review of all the action 
taken as the result of investigat- 
ing and analyzing this accident, it 
is obvious that departmental prac- 
tices—-and to a great extent, prac- 
tices throughout the entire mill— 
were appreciably improved. 


Use of Report Forms 


We should not leave the subject 
of how accidents are investigated 
without a word on the report 
forms used by the investigators. 
All types of accident reports have 
been developed, and each has its 
merit. Some are very lengthy and 
detailed, and for that reason, ex- 
tremely confining. Others lean the 
other way and simply ask for a 
description of the accident and 
what caused it, leaving the extent 
of the investigation entirely up to 
the investigating personnel, a free- 
dom of action recommended only 
for personnel who have had the 
benefit of considerable- instruction 
and are capable of intelligent in- 
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vestigation. Too many reports ask 
only for a statement of the name 
of the defective machine or de- 
fective part that caused the acci- 
dent, when frequently no such ma- 
chine or part is responsible; many 
an accident is a matter of person- 
nel failure on the part of either the 
victim or his supervision. Such 
questions tend to steer and con- 
fine the thoughts of the investiga- 
tors and do not give complete free- 
dom to their search for facts. 

No matter what form is used and 
no matter what questions are typed 
on the report, two basic facts must 
be brought out in every case, in 
addition to a complete and accur- 
ate description of the accident. 
First: What is the fundamental 
cause of the accident? Second: 
What should be done to prevent 
repetition? Having determined 
these two elementary and basic 
facts, we are in a position to take 
the recommended action to pre- 
vent the recurrence of that acci- 
dent. 


Who Should Investigate? 


The efficiency of an accident in- 
vestigation will depend to some ex- 
tent upon who is selected to do 
this work. Responsibility is given 
iti some plants to the safety direc- 
tor alone, and in others to the su- 
perintendent. On the other ex- 
treme, some plants have a regular 
investigating committee whose 
function it is to investigate every 
accident in the plant. 

For the average textile mill in 
the Southeast, the common prac- 
tice is to have the foreman or sec- 
ond hand make the investigation 
of each accident occurring to the 
workers under his supervision. He 
presents his findings as a written 
report on the printed form provid- 


Shown here is the beater-lock 
guard. as referred to by the au- 
thor. The stud engages one of the 
holes in the disc on the beater 
shaft to prevent its turning while 
the cover is open. In running po- 
sition, the bracket extension pre- 
vents the cover from being opened. 


ed for that purpose. This report is 
submitted to the overseer of the 
department, who reads it careful- 
ly and who may send it back for 
additional information. Having 
approved it, the overseer sends it 
to the full-time or part-time safety 
director, if one exists in his mill, 
and this man scrutinizes the report 
carefully and brings it back to the 
overseer, should he desire further 
information. The safety director 
then submits the final report to the 
superintendent. 

In plants having no safety di- 
rector, the overseer submits the 
report directly to the superintend- 
ent. The superintendent may de- 
sire further information before he 
takes action, in which case he 
sends the report back down the 
line to the foreman or whoever can 
supply the desired facts. 

In effect, then, we have the 
front-line men in the persons of 
the foreman and the overseer mak- 
ing the investigation. They are 
aided and guided by the safety di- 
rector and superintendent. By this 
method we have at least three, and 
possibly four men of supervisory 
Capacity familiar with the details 
of the accident. In many cases it 
is tound desirable. after prelimi- 
nary investigation, to call a con- 
ference of all these men to promote 
further study of a particular case. 

In other mills, a small safety 


committee in each department in- 
vestigates the accident, and their 
report is 


joint submitted up 


through supervision, passing first 
to the overseer, then to the safety 
director, and finally to the super- 
intendent. 

Because of the inherent differ- 
ences that exist between mills, the 
plan that works in one mill will 
not necessarily meet with favor in 
all other mills, so it is not desir- 
able to set down hard and fast 
rules or recommendations as to 
who should make the accident in- 
vestigation. 

If all the recommendations are 
followed, the choice of who is to 
investigate will not materially af- 
fect the final results, so long as 
the choice is logical for the par- 
ticular plant. 

A complete safety program in a 
textile mill operates along two 
lines of attack. First and fore- 
most, every possible effort is made 
to recognize the hazard; then elim- 
inate them to prevent accidents. 
Occasionally, however, a hazard is 
overlooked or a job may be set 
up without the necessary applica- 
tion of safety engineering, and an 
employee is injured. When this 
occurs, the second: line of defense 
—in the form of accident investi- 
gation—is brought into operation, 
and the necessary action is taken 
to prevent repetition. It should be 
obvious: by now that accident in- 
vestigation is not a haphazard, hit- 
ar-miss. . procedure. To prevent 
repetition, the-subject must be ap- 
proached like: any other engineer 
ing problem. 
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Inereased Postwar Production 





BASED ON the year 1947 as the first full year after victory. 

and on forecasts from more than 1500 manufacturers and 
trade associations. the Committee for Economic Development 
predicts a general increase in production of 41.6 per cent over 
that of 1939: for textiles, an increase of 27.2 per cent 


ACCORDING to the _ report, 

“American Industry Looks 
Ahead,” recently issued by the 
Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment, the value of manufactured 
products in this country will be 
$80,518,000,000 in 1947, compared 
with a value of $56,843,000,000 in 
1939, both figures being at the 
1939 price level. 

In order to foreshadow, as far as 
possible, the size of the market for 
manufactured goods in the first 
full postwar year after reconver- 
sion, more than 1500 manufactur- 
ers and manufacturers’ trade as- 
sociations made forecasts of post- 
war markets in their various in- 
dustries. These forecasts were 
combined by the C.E.D. Marketing 
Committee, under the supervision 
of T. G. MacGowan as chairman. 
Mr. MacGowan is manager of mar- 
ket research for the Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio. 


Estimate of Workers Needed 


While making it plain that the 
study was not intended as a pre- 
diction of total national employ- 
ment in 1947, the report shows that 
10,078,000 workers were needed in 
1939 to produce the 57 billion dol- 
lars’ worth of goods manufactured 
in that year. Allowing for in- 
creased efficiency and other fac- 
tors, it is estimated that approxi- 
mately 13,469,000 workers will be 
needed to produce the 80 billion 
dollars worth of manufactures es- 
timated«for 1947. -Improved ma- 
chinery, better methods, and con- 
tinuing increase in the efficiency 
of the American workman will 
make it possible for the production 
to rise in greater proportion than 
the number of employees, the re- 
port indicates 
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If the ratio of manufacturing em- 
ployment to total employment 
holds good in 1947 as it did in 
1939, the total number of em- 
ployed civilians in 1947 may be 
about 53,448,000. 


The Three Postwar Periods 


It is pointed out that the post- 
war years will be divided into 
three periods: 

1. The transitional period, in 
which industry reconverts its pro- 
ductive facilities to peacetime uses. 
In this phase, a large part of the 
job of unwinding the war economy 
will be accomplished. 

2. The catching-up-with-accu- 
mulated-demand period. In the 
early part of this stage, there will 
still be an abnormally large num- 
ber of persons in the armed forces. 
During the whole of this period, 
sales will be stimulated both by 
demand for goods unobtainable, or 
scarce during the war, and by the 
presence of very large savings. 

3. The period in which the at- 
tempt will be made to shift suc- 
cessfully to a self-sustaining basis. 
Jobs will depend upon current 


demand and current income. The - 


full effects of the increase in the 
labor force and the wartime in- 
crease in productivity will then 
be felt. 

Commenting on the urgency for 
bold planning to clear the way for 
high-level, productive employment 
during these periods, the C.E.D. 
report says: 

“It is the view of many econo- 
mists that the third period is bas- 
ically the one fraught with the 
greatest danger to our economy 
and its institutions. But the sec- 
ond period is of more immediate 
moment, because its dangers and 


Foreeast in C. E. D. Report 


problems are nea cr at hand. It is 
important, not only for its own 
sake, but because it is essential that 
during this period we prepare to 
cope with the problems of the pe- 
riod to follow. If we fail in this 
second period to establish and 
maintain a very high level of pro- 
ductive employment, we shall be 
off to a bad start indeed, so far as 
maintenance of employment in the 
basically more difficult third peri- 
od is concerned.” 

The report indicates that the na- 
tion’s labor force has been increas- 
ing rapidly during the past 15 
years. In 1929 the labor force was 
48,060,000 persons. By 1939 the 
number had increased to 54,106,- 
000, of whom 8,853,000, or 16 per 
cent, were unemployed. 

Under the impetus of war, the 
labor force increased in 1944 to 
64,010,000, including those in the 
armed services. The report gives 
what it terms “our best guess”’ as to 
the total labor force and the 
estimated number of needed civil- 
ian jobs for 1947. After consider- 
ing many factors, the committee 
gave a probable figure of 60,000,- 
000 persons as the prospective la- 
bor force in the first full postwar 
year. In the breakdown of this 
figure, it is estimated that there 
will be 3,500,000 persons in the 
armed forces and a _ permissible 
“labor float’ of 2,500,000 workers. . 
On this basis, the report estimates 
that the nation will need approxi- 
mately 54,000,000 civilian jobs in 
1947. 

In making its report, the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development 
emphasizes that the forecasts are 
not made by that committee; 
neither are they forecasts by the 
C.E.D. Marketing Committee. They 
are made by manufacturing indus- 
try, with what guidance the mar- 
keting committee could supply and 
manufacturers would accept. The 
reports were collected, combined, 

(Continued on page 142) 
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RAPER Loom FIXING 


By Ben If. Crawford 


West Point Mfg. Co.. West Point. Ga. 
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THE PREVIOUS article in this series dealt with the plain loom 

and included definitions of the most common cloth defects, 
with their causes. This fourth article covers the belt drive at- 
tachment, maintenance of belts. and shipping motion adjust- 
ments: the No. 5 disc friction and the No. 8 dry disc clutch 
drives: and the aligning of shaft bearings. . . . —The Editor. 


Artiele 4 


LOOM DRIVES may be divided 

into two general classes: 
group drive and individual motor 
drive. Group drive signifies that 
a number of looms are driven from 
one fairly large motor by means of 
countershafts, belts, and pulleys. 
The number of looms driven from 
any one motor depends upon the 
size of the motor. There is, of 
course, a practical limit on the size 
of motor that can be used, as all 
looms driven from any one motor 
are out of production when that 
motor is stopped for repairs. An- 
other factor to be considered is that 
it requires more work and time to 
replace a large motor, should it be- 
come necessary, than a smaller 
one. A 25 hp motor will drive 


about 100 looms weaving medium 
width, weight, and construction of 
cloth, each loom requiring about 
one-quarter horsepower. 

Figure 8 shows the parts and 
their relationship on _ belt-driven 
looms. The loose pulley, as the 
name implies, is loose and free to 
turn on the crank shaft without 
imparting motion to the shaft. The 
tight pulley is keyed and set- 
screwed to the crank shaft. Thus, 
as the belt is shifted to the tight 
pulley, movement is imparted to 
the crank shaft and the loom is 
put into operation. 

The crank-shaft gear is attached 
to the tight pulley by means of 
four bolts. This gear is made as a 
split gear; that is, it is cast and 
finished in one piece, then split 
and bolted together, which en- 
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Fig. 8—showing the parts which 

make up the belt drive attachment 

on the Draper loom, as described 
in the article below. 





sures that the two halves fit to- 
gether perfectly when bolted 
around the crank shaft. Being a 
split gear allows it to be placed 
in position on the crank shaft 
without having to remove the pul- 
leys, collar, and outside bearing 
parts. This is true for looms built 
since 1928, there being an opening 
in the loose pulley through which 
the bolts, holding the crank-shaft 
gear to the tight pulley, may be 
reached. 


Belt Maintenance 


Belts are an expensive item in 
the mill, and special care should be 
given them. The tension on a belt 
should be such that the loom is 
operated with a smooth, even mo- 
tion at normal speed. Normal 
speed is the number of picks per 
minute as recommended by the 
loom builder for a particular type 
of loom or as determined by ex- 
perience. Belts that are too tight 
cause the loom to run with a jerky 
motion; if too slack, they permit 
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excessive slipping, and the loom 
runs below normal speed. 

The load on the belt is not con- 
stant. There is, first, the starting 
load, or starting torque, when the 
loom is first started. There is also 
the peak load which occurs on 
each revolution of the crank shaft, 
when the crank shaft reaches top 
center and the loom picks to throw 
the shuttle through the shed. These 
varying loads on the belt result in 
slight slippage at the time the loom 
is started and at the time of pick- 
ing. This slippage is normal, and 
the belt should not be tightened 
to overcome it, as long as the loom 
operates at normal speed after 
starting. 


Cleaning the Belts 


Belts are greatly affected by the 
humidity in the weave room. The 
fly and lint in the room catches 
and sticks on the moving belt and 
forms a sticky, gummy substance 
on the face side. Excessive hu- 
midity in the room, or damp base- 
ments on underdrives, causes this 
substance to form more rapidly 
than is true when correct humidi- 
ty conditions are maintained. 
Sticky belts cause the looms to run 
with a harsh, jerking motion and 
may cause them to slam off. Belts 
should be thoroughly cleaned peri- 
odically, and some form of good 
belt dressing should be applied to 
keep them soft and pliable and to 
keep the looms up to desired speed. 
There are a number of good prep- 
arations on the market suitable for 
belts, and varying claims are made 
for each of them. Recommenda- 
tions and instructions from the 
belting companies should prove 
good advice as to what should be 
used on a particular belt. It is 
safe to say that cleaning a belt by 
holding card clothing, a stiff wire 
brush or the blade of a screwdriv- 
er against its surface is not good 
practice. This injures the pores of 
the belt and greatly affects its abil- 
ity to grip the pulley. 

It is also generally agreed that 
starch should not be used on belts 
to overcome stickiness. Starch ab- 
sorbs some of the moisture present, 
glazes the face of the belt, and re- 
sults in slippage, which causes ap- 
preciable loss in production 

One of the jobs of the loom fixer 
is to keep individual ~ looms, on 
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group drives, up to standard speed. 
If several looms drop below nor- 
mal speed, it is equivalent to the 
production of several looms being 
lost. Periodic checks should be 
made with pick counters to see that 
all looms are near or on the nor- 
mal speed. 


Shipping Motion Adjustments 


The belt guide end should be ad- 
justed so that the center of the 
belt runs on the center of the pul- 
ley. If the belt is only partly on 
the tight pulley, not only does the 
loom run below normal speed, but 
great strain is placed on the belt, 
which reduces its life. 

If a belt buckle is used in re- 
pairing a broken belt, great care 
should be taken to see that the 
buckle is not hammered out flat. 
It is made to conform to the shape 
of the pulley and should retain its 
arc when it is applied. 

If the bore of the loose pulley or 
the loose-pulley bushing becomes 
worn, it should be replaced, as 
this affects the manner in which 
the belt is shifted on and off the 
tight pulley. 

For the belt to be shifted cor- 
rectly in starting and stopping the 
loom, the following points should 
be noted: 

1. Shipper handle should work 
freely and correctly in shipper 
lock. 

2. Bore in shipper handle or 
stud on which shipper handle 
works should not be worn exces- 
sively. 

3. Tension on shipper spring 
should be sufficient to move belt 
to the loose pulley quickly, as ship- 
per moves to “off” position. 

4. Shipper-handle key should 
not be worn. This results in lost 
motion and cuts down on the ship- 
ping action. 

5. Shipper lever and bushing 
should be in good condition, tight 
and well oiled. Worn lever or 
bushing cuts down on the ship- 
ping action. Should these parts 
bind, the belt is slow in moving off 
the tight pulley. 

6. Shipper-handle bracket 
should be set so that shipper han- 
dle and shipper lever operate free- 
ly. 

7. A shipper rod or shipper 
lever, worn at their point of con- 


~ tact, reduces the“distance”the ~belt - 


is moved as the loom is started or 
stopped. 

8. Shipper rod should be ad- 
justed in the shipper sleeve so that 
the belt is fully on the tight or 
loose pulley, with the shipper han- 
dle “on” or “off,” respectively. 

9. Shipper-sleeve guide should 
be positioned so that the shipper 
sleeve works in it freely as the 
loom is started and stopped. 

10. Shipper-sleeve stud or 
bushing should not be worn. Stud 
should be tight between loom side 
and outside bearing support. 

11. Belt guide should be set to 
position belt correctly on pulleys. 

12. Outside bearing should be 
tight to bearing support and set so 
that crank shaft does not bind. 

13. Loose pulley bushing should 
be tight to crank shaft and set to 
hold loose pulley within %-inch of 
tight pulley. 


No. 5 Disc Friction Drive 


In Fig. 9, the disc friction gear 
meshes with and is driven by the 
motor pinion gear; it 1s not con- 
nected to the crank shaft but cor- 
responds to the loose pulley on the 
group drive type. The friction disc 
is keyed and setscrewed to the 
crank shaft. The crank-shaft gear 
is bolted to the friction disc. The 
surface of the friction disc, next to 
the friction gear, is studded with 
cork inserts. These inserts provide 
traction between the friction gear 
and friction disc, causing the crank 
shaft to turn as the gear is moved 
into contact with the disc by the 
action of the shipper handle being 
pulled to the “‘on” position. 

The motor is bolted to the mo- 
tor stand, which, in turn, is bolted 
to the outside bearing support. The 
motor stand should be placed on 
the outside bearing support so that 
it is at right angles to the friction 
gear. This is necessary for cor- 
rect meshing of the pinion and 
friction gear. 

The friction clutch assembly 
should be adjusted so that the fric- 
tion gear is fully against the cork 
inserts in the disc when the ship- 
per handle is “‘on.”’ This will make 
these two parts operate without 
slippage when the loom is run- 
ning. 

The shipper sleeve spring should 
be set with the shipper handle 
“off.” Move-shipper~sleeve spring 
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against end of shipper sleeve; bring 
shipper sleeve spring collar against 
spring and tighten in this position. 

If the shipper handle and as- 
sembly are the same as used on 
belt looms, refer to the list of 
points at the end of the discussion 
on belt shipping motion adjust- 
ments. 


No. 8 Dry Disc Clutch 


The No. 8 dry disc clutch (see 
Fig. 10) is different from the No. 5 
assembly. On the No. 8 arrange- 
ment the friction gear is placed 
next to and outside the crank- 
shaft gear. Attached to the outside 
of the friction gear is a cork plate, 
iron plate, and cork plate in the 
order given. This assembly, in- 
cluding the gear, works freely on 
the crank shaft. The driving 
clutch disc, clutch collar cone, etc., 
are tight on the crank shaft. Thus, 
as the shipper handle is pulled 
“on,” the driving clutch cone, actu- 
ated by the shipper sleeve arm 
from the movement of the shipper 
handle, moves away from the 
clutch disc toward the end of the 
crank shaft. This action raises the 
three clutch fingers; and they, in 
turn, press the clutch finger ad- 
justing screws against the clutch 
disc, forcing the disc against the 
outer cork plate on the friction 
gear. 

Special precaution should be tak- 
en when setting the clutch fingers. 
The clutch finger adjusting screws 
should be adjusted so that each 
finger exerts equal pressure on the 
driving clutch cone as the shipper 
handle is pulled “on.” Should the 
fingers not be adjusted evenly, the 
clutch cone is. pressed tightly 
against the crank shaft by the fin- 
ger or fingers which are too tight. 
This causes the cone to bind and 
greatly strains the various parts 
of the assembly. 

When set correctly, the op- 
erator should be able to move the 
driving clutch cone to the “on” 
position by bracing both thumbs 
on the outside bearing and pulling 
the driving clutch cone sleeve by 
means of two fingers of each hand. 
This test of the setting should be 
made with the shipper arm re- 
moved. 

All the different motions of the 
loom are -timed -in relation ‘to the 
crank shaft... Thus-all the different 
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Fig. 9—No. 5 disc friction drive arranged for motor. 


motions are timed, indirectly, to 
work in conjunction with each 
other, and this is necessary if the 
loom is to operate correctly. 

The crank shaft turns clockwise 
when viewed from the right hand 
end of the loom; counter-clockwise 
when viewed from the left hand 
end. Thus it always turns from 
top center, to back center, to bot- 
tom center, to front center, and. 
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back to top center to complete one 
revolution. The position of the 
crank is used to designate the po- 
sition of the crank shaft—that is, 
when the crank is in its highest 
position, the crank shaft is said to 
be on top center: when fartherest 
away from the front of the loom, 
on back center, etc. 

When the loom builders ship 
erected looms to the mills, the 
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bearings for the various shafts 
have been correctly lined by use 
of “try-shafts,” a try-shaft being 
a milled shaft which has been cut 
to exactly fit a particular bearing. 
For example, a try-shaft used to 
line the crank-shaft bearings is of 
the same diameter as the regular 
crank shaft; to line cam-shaft bear- 
ings, it is the same diameter as the 
loom cam shaft. They are used to 
line the crank-shaft, cam-shaft, 
take-up or sand-roll, and rocker- 
shaft bearings before the loom is 
shipped from the factory. 

When a loom has been in serv- 
ice for a long period of time and it 
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becomes necessary to replace any 
of these shafts and/or bearings, a 
try-shaft is very seldom used to 
correctly align the bearings and 
bearing caps. Should the shaft 
bind, various means—such as pack- 
ing under the bearing, packing be- 
tween bearing and cap, etc.—are 
employed to free the shaft. Any 
such packing has a tendency to 
work out from under these parts, 
due to loom vibration, and it is a 
great deal more trouble, with a re- 
sulting loss in production, to at- 
tempt to make the loom run by 
such practices than it is to fix it 
correctly. 


CLUTCH FINGER ADJUSTING SCREW 


The frame of the loom should 
first be checked to see that it is 
level. Then, unless some of the 
parts are exceptionally worn or the 
shaft is sprung or crooked, no 
trouble should be encountered with 
the shaft binding. We are taking 
for granted, of course, that all re- 
placement parts are standard and 
are made to fit the loom on which 
they are being used. Frequently 
mills endeavor to save money by 
casting various loom parts in their 
own shops or buying them from 
foundries that do not make them to 
exact loom specifications. This can 
result in unlimited trouble and in- 
creased cost in the long run. Mills 
casting and machining loom re- 
placement parts, or buying them 
from dealers—other than the loom 
builders—should exercise great 
care to see that the parts are made 
according to specification and that 
they properly fit the loom. 


(The fifth installment of this im- 
portant series will appear in an early 
issue and will deal with the picking 
motion of the loom.—The Editor.) 


—— 


Cotton-Textile Institute 
To Hold Annual Meeting 

The Cotton-Textile Institute will 
hold its 19th annual meeting at 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York City, on October 24 and 25, 
it was announced recently. 

The meeting will consist of two 
general sessions and five forums 
at which problems confronting the 
industry will be analyzed and dis- 
cussed by specialists. 


— 


‘“Lastex’? Yarn Production 
To be Doubled Secon 


Production of “Lastex” yarn for 
girdles, hosiery, swimsuits, and 
other wearing apparel will be dou- 
bled by January 1, the United 
States Rubber Company = an- 
nounced recently. 

Manufacturing facilities are be- 
ing increased rapidly, with new 
plants and equipment, to meet 
pent-up demands. By June of next 
year, output is expected to surpass 
prewar levels, according to the 
company announcement. 

The rubber company at the pres- 
ent time is producing Lastex yarn 
in five plants, located in North 
Carolina, New Hampshire, Massa- 
chusetts, and Rhode Island. 
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There Are Jobs for the Jobless 


TOO MANY people are crying out 

about unemployment and the 
terrors it brings in its wake. The 
tragedy of the ’30s is too fresh in 
the minds of many people. The 
thoughts of breadlines and social 
and financial insecurity are still 
very much alive. 

The confusion of the war has 
transferred itself into the confu- 
sion of peace. The abnormal days 
of war are gradually changing into 
some kind of a postwar normalcy. 
Too many have lost confidence in 
our economic leadership, in our 
economic possibilities, in the eco- 
nomic speed with which our nation 
operates. Too many are contrast- 
ing present days with the early 
days of the ’30s. 

Is unemployment a serious prob- 
lem now, or have people made it 
seem a real problem? A look at the 
records may be enlightening and 
appeasing. From August 15 to 
September 1 there were 93,662 lay- 
offs in Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
Mississippi, South Carolina and 
Tennessee—the states covered in 
the seventh region of the War Man- 
power Commission. 

In the same period there were 
59,463 referrals to jobs by the net- 
work of the U. S. Employment 
Services in the region. And in the 
week ending September 1, there 
were 106,805 job openings listed 
with USES. 

A story out of Charlotte, N. C., 
indicating that North Carolina was 
not heavily burdened with war 


work and extra employment, 
shows that instead of having seri- 
ous unemployment, there is a 


dearth of workers in the textile in- 
dustry, on the farms, and in many 
other occupations. 

The harvesting of crops through- 
out the South, plus the many rapid 
changes in industrial reconversion, 
could and would absorb many of 
the people who want to work. 

A study of the unemployment 
situation reveals the fact that many 
people who are out of war jobs and 
out of the armed services cannot 
find the particular jobs that they 
want and at the wages they desire. 


By W. M. MeLaurine 


It is not so much that there are no 
job opportunities as it is that the 
class of jobs available and the 
amount of pay are not attractive. 

Along with this condition, there 
are inflated mental conditions and 
inflated habits of living which 
were and are abnormal—habits 
which perhaps fitted into a world 
frenzied with war but which must 
be deflated in the postwar world. 

Our students of labor conditions 
tell us that only 25 per cent of the 
returning workers desire their old 
jobs back. This means that 75 per 
cent are roving around in new 
fields trying to make new connec- 
tions. In this group are large num- 
bers of people who have become 
employable during the war period 
and so far have not made up their 
minds as to their future vocations. 

These people are roving and rest- 
less, and they refuse to work until 
they can find what they want to 
do. In the meantime they clamor 
to Congress for 26 weeks’ unem- 
ployment pay at $25 per week. No 
one objects to reasonable unem- 
ployment compensation for those 
who really need it, but it must be 
administered in such a way that it 
will stimulate employment and 
thrift rather than indifference and 
indolence. 

To many unemployed, such a 
policy as that now being discussed 
in Congress, would do no good 
They would rather draw $25 a 
week unemployment compensation 
than to work for $30 to $35 a week. 
Such a policy would not cure any 
of the present conditions; it would 
only delay decisions on the part of 
many as to their future jobs. 

Life is not ideal in the distribu- 
tion of its goods. Life calls for 
“blood, sweat, and tears”’ in peace- 
time as well as in times of war. 
Life must be faced, and its stark 
realities must be smoothed into a 
workable and livable condition for 
those who would enjoy its bless- 
ings. 

Ruskin in his Sesame and Lilies 
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says that the Master placed the 
valuable materials deep in the 
earth so that those who would pos- 
sess them must toil for them. 

In this scientific age, men who 
have sweated and toiled have made 
possible many conveniences of life. 
The comforts thus far gained must 
not make mankind grow soft; such 
accomplishments should spur men 
on to greater things. Life does not 
always deal out to mankind what it 
wants; it deals what it has and in 
the form that it has it. It is up 
to man to take these offerings and 
mold them into profitable and use- 
ful pattterns of life. 

There are thousands of men who 
are now hunting the ideal job. 
They will not find it. If they wait 
for it they will never be employed. 
They must take the best opportuni- 
ty now offered them and then art- 
fully and tirelessly convert it into 
their dream world of work. 

There will be unemployment, 
but it will not likely be because 
of the lack of job opportunities. It 
will be because of some fantastic, 
inflated idea that the ideal job . 
must be found before work is ad- 
visable. 

In this new world, every em- 
ployer should use every reasonable 
means to furnish inviting job op- 
portunities, and every worker 
should appreciate this fact and 
avail himself of one of these jobs 
and thus help this disturbed world 
back toward some kind of a har- 
monious basis 

We fought to preserve this world 
as a safe place in which to live. It 
is the duty of every one to see to it 
that this is a good world in which 
to live. Our economic and social 
security largely determine our 
happiness. Employers should offer 
to the workers social and economic 
opportunities in employment. Em- 
ployees should and must avall 
themselves of these opportunities. 
This is no time for idleness or dis- 
sensions. The song of contented 
labor is the march of progress. 
There should be no serious unem- 
ployment problem if employers 
and emplovees will use wisdom. 
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Combed Yarn Spinners Warned 


Against Overproduction 


Cc. C. Dawson, vice-president of Cramerton Mills, Inc., 
Cramerton, N. C., is elected president of the Southern 
Combed Yarn Spinners Association at annual meeting. 


MEMBERS of the Southern 
Combed Yarn Spinners Asso- 
ciation were warned in the secre- 
tary’s report at the annual meet- 
ing of the group, held in Gastonia, 
N. C., September 7, that overpro- 
duction of cotton yarns can do 
more to wreck the income of the 
industry than any other factor. 
Mildred G. Barnwell, secretary 
of the association for the past sev- 
en years, made her final report at 
the Gastonia meeting, her resigna- 
tion having been accepted by the 
board of directors. Since her mar- 
riage to Elmer F. Andrews, of New 
York, she is retiring from business 
activities. 


Secretary's Annual Report 


The report showed that operat- 
ing schedules reached a peak of 
126 hours per week in 1942 but 
have declined to an average of 
115.7 hours this year. Normal op- 
eration, or the schedules which 
produced sufficient goods for a 
normal consumer’s market, was an 
average of something less than 80 
hours per week. Unless the in- 
dustry returns to the two-shift, 
five-day week—and to fit today’s 
national picture, it must be grad- 
ual—it cannot fail to overproduce, 
the group was told. 

The production of combed yarns 
in 1944, the report continued, while 
less than the peak in 1942, still 
represents an increase of 100,000,- 
000 pounds over the total produc- 
tion of the last normal year of pre- 
war operation. “And during the en- 
tire war period, our shipments to 
civilian customers were substan- 
tially the same as they had been 
prior to the war. In other words, 
the increase over normal produc- 
tion represents the percentage of 
yarn which went to the military. 
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Mr. Dawson 


The question which each spinner— 
and this group—must seriously 
consider is: How long at present 
rates will it take to glut the mar- 
ket? 

“Although your customers will 
scramble for yarn for a time, they 
can, on the basis of present pro- 
duction figures, book all their 
needs in a reasonably short period. 

“If you examine your weekly 
statistical sheet, you will note that 
already, in the two weeks since tne 
cessation of hostilities, the inven- 
tory position (based on percentage 
of weekly production) is higher 
than at any time since 1940.” 


President’s Address 


In the president’s annual ad- 
dress, William J. Pharr, retiring 
president of the association, con- 
gratulated the group for a good job 
done in the war effort and stated 
that the combed yarn industry has 
been commended on many occa- 
sions by the War Department and 
other agencies. 


“Each member of the associa- 
tion,” he said, “has for his office a 
tangible result of such commenda- 
tion in a copy of an award for 
outstanding achievement in the 
war effort—given to our associa- 
tion, the only textile association in 
this country to be so recognized. 
In the coming years of peace, the 
combed yarn industry will have a 
job just as big, just as important, 
and just as difficult to perform as 
it has had since 1939, when we 
first geared for war.” 

Continuing, Mr. Pharr said, “The 
years ahead of us can mean to the 
combed yarn industry, both man- 
agement and employed personnel, 
that kind of prosperity which is 
based upon stabilized production 
and steady income, provided we 
plan to avert problems before they 
descend upon us. On the other 
hand, lack of planning can bring 
us the chaos of overproduction and 
a top-heavy inventory, the result 
of which is a depressed market, 
followed by curtailment of opera- 
tion and the concurrent slump in 
payrolls which we had for so long 
as an aftermath of World War I. 

“We now face the period of con- 
version from heavy yarns for the 
military to fine yarns for civilian 
uses. Such conversion should not 
create confusion or too great eco- 
nomic upset. But remember, we 
face conversion from a production 
quantity, which for four years has 
been at an all-time high, to a nor- 
mal level. And at the same time, 
we must fit our industry plans 
into the national picture.” 

In closing his address, the speak- 
er said that only by cooperation 
and goodwill within the industry 
can it achieve the prosperity due 
its employees and_ stockholders. 
“Only by cooperative thinking and 
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cooperative action can we produce 
for peace and convert to normalcy 
in an orderly fashion.”’ 

Other speakers on the program 
were: Ward Delaney, president, In- 
stitute of Textile Technology, 
Charlottesville, Va., on ‘Future of 
Cotton Yarns’; Lieut. Col. J. P. 
Kinard, WPB, on “Combed Yarn 
Status with WPB”; Fred W. Mor- 
rison, Washington, D. C., on “Leg- 
islative Prospectus’; Cyrus 5S. 
Ching, U. S. Rubber Co.; and R. 
David Hall, chairman of the 
Combed Yarn Industry Committee. 


New Officers Elected 


Officers elected at the annual 
meeting of the association were: 
president, C. C. Dawson, vice-pres- 
ident, Cramerton Mills, Inc., Cram- 
erton, N. C.; first vice-president, 
W. L. Robinson, secretary and 
treasurer, Parkdale MiAulls, Inc., 
Gastonia, N. C.; second vice-presi- 
dent, A. S. Lineberger, Jr., treas- 
urer, Rowan Cotton Mills Co., Sal- 
isbury, N. C., and president and 
treasurer, Piedmont Processing 
Co., Belmont, N. C.; treasurer, T. 
L. Wilson, secretary and treasurer, 
Ruby Cotton Mills, Inc., Gastonia. 





Mrs. Andrews, who has retired 
as the association’s secretary. 


William J. Pharr, of McAden- 
ville, N. C., vice-president and 
treasurer, Stowe Mills, Inc., and 
retiring president of the associa- 
tion, automatically becomes chair- 
man of the executive committee. 
The new secretary of the associa- 
tion had not been announced at the 
time of the meeting. 
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Dan River Mills Announce 
New Synthetie Finishes 


New finishes for cotton roving 
and yarns treated with various 
synthetic resins and other bonding 
agents, involving improved physi- 
cal construction of the yarns—and 
their application to a broadened 
field of commercial uses since be- 
ing introduced about a year ago— 
have been announced by the Re- 
search Engineering Division of Dan 
River Mills, Danville, Va. 

Steady progress in improvement 
of the machines by which roving 
and yarn are treated with bonding 
agents is reported, resulting in in- 
creased productivity of the equip- 
ment. 

Particularly encouraging results 
have been obtained in polished 
yarn by new processes said to 
eliminate some of the costly opera- 
tions heretofore necessary in the 
conventional methods of polishing 
yarns. The polishing is accom- 


plished simultaneously with the 
curing of the synthetic-resin bond- 
ing agent. The character of this 
yarn and its economical production 
would indicate its adaptability to 
many of the uses for which pol- 
ished yarns are required. 

In line with its policy of disclos- 
ing to the industry informative 
data on new yarn finishes and ap- 
plications, the Dan River research 
staff, in summarizing its work, has 
announced the development of: 

Belting cord, particularly suit- 
able for automotive fan belts, 
showing increased strength and 
considerable gains in actual run- 
ning time. 

Yarns specially treated for use 
in weaving spinning tapes, such 
tapes having higher tensile 
strength and resistance to abrasion, 
better control of stretch, less ten- 
dency to slip, and being repellent 
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to both oil and grease, as well. 

Fiber Bonded roving specially 
adapted to braiding high-strength 
rope—mildew proofed in the same 
bath. 

Sewing thread treated and dyed 
in the same operation, having high 
tensile strength and _ flexibility 
with controlled stretch. 

Sewing thread specially treated 
for the sewing of shoe soles, show- 
ing higher breaking strength than 
the same thread made of more ex- 
pensive cotton; adapted to the ab- 
sorption of wax and other lubri- 
cants in the sewing process; and 
suitable for luggage and harness 
sewlng. 

Roving and ply yarn treated 
with a bonding agent of a new 
type, having high tensile strength 
and smooth and glossy finish; spe- 
cially adaptable to weaving; also 
showing a consistent and fairly 
rapid recovery of stretch. 

Specially adapted florists’ twine, 
a Fiber Bonded and dyed yarn of 
high strength and flexibility. 

Low-grade cotton roving made 
from waste, rough and uneven, is 
converted by Fiber Bonded treat- 
ment into cord of greater evenness 
and increased breaking strength. 

All-purpose Fiber Bonded twine 
products, suitable for many uses; 
tough and resistant to abrasion; 
may be dyed in any color in same 
resin-treatment bath. 

High tensile strength 3 ply 6s 
yarn, glazed, dyed, and bonded in 
one bath; suitable for multiform 
uses as twine. 

Fiber Bonded roving encased in 
heavy resin coating; may be dyed 
in the same resin bath; high tensile 
strength and adaptable to various 
coated-yarn uses. 


—@} —- 


Resumption of Meetings 
Announced by S. T. A. 


Four divisional meetings of the 
Southern Textile Association will 
be held this fall in addition to the 
annual convention at Charlotte, N. 
C., on December 8, according to 
plans made at a recent session of 
the board of governors. 

The schedule for divisional meet- 
ings is as follows: Gaston County 
Division at Gastonia, N. C., Oct. 
26; Eastern Carolina Division at 
Durham, N. C., Nov. 10; Northern 
North Carolina-Virginia Division 
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at Greensboro, N. C., Nov. 117; 
South Carolina Division (combined 
meeting of carding-spinning sec- 
tion and weaving section) at Clem- 
son, S. C., Dec. 1. 

Members of the association, who 
are operating executives of textile 
mills in the Carolinas and Vir- 
ginia, will gather at the Hotel 
Charlotte for their annual conven- 
tion in December. Plans for this 
as well as the other sessions will 
be announced when details of the 
programs have been completed 


— 


New Fabrie from 
Chicken Feathers 


Scientists in the research Jabora- 
tories of the United States Rubber 
Company have developed a new 
fabric made principally from 
chicken feathers which is designed 
for use in suits, dresses, sweaters, 
and other wearing apparel. 

“The new fabric looks like wool 
and it is warmer, softer, and light- 
er than wool,” said Dr. W. A. Gib- 
bons, research director of the com- 
pany. He emphasized that the 
material is still in the laboratories 
and will not be put into production 
until it has been perfected. 

In the production of the yarn, 
the first operation is the separation 
of the fine elements of the feath- 
ers from the quills by a machine 
especially designed for this pur- 
pose. The quills are discarded and 
the fine elements, called barbs. 
are mixed with other fibers (30 to 
40 per cent) and spun into yarn 
by a special process. The yarn is 
then woven into cloth in the same 
way as wool or other fibers. 

-——-@H--— 
Carolinians Receive 

Textile Patents 

Paul B. Eaton, patent attorney, 
Charlotte, N. C., has announced is- 
suance of the following patents: 

George R. Plott, Concord, N. C.. 
has recently secured a patent on a 
heddle frame for a loom, wherein 
the end bars for the heddle frame 
have notches. The heddle bars rest 
in these notches, and the end bars 
have slidable cuffs thereon which 
fit down over the ends of the 
heddle bars. They are secured to 
the heddle bars to thus lock them 
in the end bars. 

Nathan L. Eudy, also of Concord, 
received a patent on a sewing ma- 
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chine attachment which has a spe- 
cial presser foot with a curved top 
and a pivoted member below the 
top, around which the edge of a 
fabric can be folded before a hem 
is made in the fabric. The pivoted 
member has an opening through 
which a string can be passed and 
be incorporated in the hem, re- 
ported useful in the making “s bags 
having drawstrings. 

F. Gordon Cobb, of Charlotte, 
received a patent on a loom hav- 
ing a concave warp beam and a 
concave take-up or sand roll, 
whereby the bow in the filling of 
cloth is said to be eliminated. In 
employing a concave warp beam 
and a concave sand roll in a loom, 
it is possible to weave a cloth 
wherein the filling extends straight 
across the cloth and is not bowed 
as has heretofore been the case. 
This patent is assigned to Pacific 
Mills. 


— 


New Finer Denier Viscose 

Staple Rayon Available 

American Viscose Corporation, 
350 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. 
Y., has recently released for dis- 
tribution a new booklet, “Introduc- 
ing Two New Finer Rayon Staple 
Fibers.” They are 1.0 and 1.25 de- 
nier. 

The booklet covers the develop- 
ment and introduction of the new 
finer denier fibers and shows how 
they extend the field of rayon to 
cover applications which hereto- 
fore were not accessible to staple 
fibers. It takes up the significance 
of this development with respect 
to the fiber, yarn, fabric, and final- 
ly merchandising. 

Production of the new fibers is 
limited to the amount that can be 
produced on existing equipment 
until such time as new equipment 
is available. 


~—-—~@) —- , 


Nylon Yarns are 

Again Available 

Du Pont announced recently that 
it has resumed the manufacture of 
nylon yarn for ladies’ hosiery and 
other textiles, and is converting its 
Seaford, Del., and Martinsville. 
Va., plants from heavy military 
yarns to lighter peacetime deniers. 

This conversion was made pos- 
sible by the cancellation of large 
Army, Navy, and Army Air Force 


contracts for heavy-duty yarns for 
bomber tires, parachutes, and body 
armor. 

The first shipments of 30, 40, 
and 70-denier semi-dull nylon is 
scheduled to go to manufacturers 
of ladies’ hosiery. Shortly there- 
after nylon yarns will be offered 
to other branches of the textile in- 
dustry. 

The amount of yarn to be offered 
for hosiery will be much greater 
than before the war, and prices 
have been substantially reduced. 


---—---@—- 
Nylon, Rayon, and 
Fashioned Hosiery 

Nylon was introduced in hosiery 
at retail in May 1940 and by 1941 
had become a prominent part of 
the women’s fashioned hosiery in- 
dustry. In February 1942, all ny- 
lon was withdrawn from civilian 
use by the WPB and turned over 
to war uses. This control was ef- 
fected by Order M-356 and a fur- 
ther limitation was made by Di- 
rection 1 to Order L-274. 

Both of these orders were can- 
celled by the WPB during August 
and, except for small amounts of 
nylon still needed for military pur- 
poses, the great bulk of the output 
was transferred to civilian-type 
yarn. Shipments to knitters and 
weavers were scheduled to begin 
about September first. The pres- 
ent nylon capacity is well above 
the prewar level, and Du Pont 
states that there will be sufficient 
nylon to make women’s hosiery at 
the rate of 30 million dozen pairs 
per year, or an average of 11 pairs 
for each woman in America. In 
addition, further plant expansions 
are under way at Seaford, Dela- 
ware, and Martinsville, Virginia 
Nylon yarn shipments to hosiery 
mills are already under way. 

Nylon yarn prices have been re- 
duced by Du Pont. Thus the 30- 
denier leg yarn is priced at $2.75 
per pound, a drop of 25 per cent 
compared with the June 1941 price 
of $3.65. Similarly, the 70-denier 
welt yarn has been reduced from 
$2.80 to $1.75 per pound, or by 37 
per cent, over the same period. 

The quality grades of rayon fash- 
ioned hosiery, especially . those 
made with the fine denier, inter- 
mediate tenacity yarns, have been 


well received by the public dur-- 


ing the war.—Rayon Organon. 
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Transition by Mills 
and by Government 


UP TO THIS month, since May, the 

textile industry in all branches 
has been struggling with transition 
problems, both in production and gov- 
ernment control. The fall of Germany 
and signs shortly after that Japan 
would not last very long made it clear 
that production of war goods would 
sharply decrease and, if the mills 
could meet civilian demands, the 
need for further controls (save rea- 
sonable ceilings on prices) would be 
eliminated. 

Under the clamor for release of 
controls, the government agencies 
have been going through a transi- 
tion in regulations, but it has been 
exasperatingly slow to textile manu- 
facturers. No industry could more 
readily shift its production. True, the 
cotton branch of the industry has con- 
tinued to be under pressure for war 
goods, but even that section has been 
able to make a dent in civilian short- 
ages. | 

However, progress was being made 
toward eliminating controls through 
August and September. Even in cot- 
tons, before mid-September it was 
suggested all restrictions might soon 
be lifted in case production gave evi- 
dence of meeting the demand. The 
outlook seemed favorable, with pro- 
duction for the third quarter estimat- 
ed to have exceeded WPB estimates, 
in spite of severe labor shortage. 


Government Attitude 
en Prices and Wages 


Fundamental conditions of supply 
and demand are secondary matters 
in economics these days. The highly 
competitive textile industries, with 
capacity to fill enormous demands in 
the face of labor problems, have no 
doubts about meeting the market for 
civilian supplies. Indeed, the leaders 
already are considering the prospects 
that the vacuum created by the war 
will be filled up and then, at any 
time from six months to a year or 
two, the battle for survival will re- 
commence. 

What effect government incursion 
into the economic field will have in 
the future is the main thing that is 
puzzling textile men. First is the 
OPA and its baffling pricing policy, 
with its tenure uncertain. Then there 
is the Administration policy of sup- 


port for prices of natural fibers, cot- 
ton and wool, with rayon left to find 
its own way and constantly more and 
more threatening the old textiles. 
Furthermore, there is the Adminis- 
tration support of ever higher wages, 
without apparent plan to reconcile 
labor output with costs. 

It was charged in the goods market 
late in August that pricing policies 
of the OPA were causing losses in 
production that hampered meeting 
the peacetime demand. The textile 
industry had gone through a tight 
icing policy since 1942. Some ap- 
parently liberal revisions were made 
early in September, but OPA has 
been consistently dilatory in meeting 
changed conditions of cost for mills, 
and the industry faces further pres- 
sure from labor, with the support of 
the Administration. 


Cost Absorption Powers 
Seem Without any Limit 


In the eyes of some government 
‘pokesmen, there seems to be no ap- 
parent limit to the manufacturing 
costs that industry can absorb. In 
ylace of the ‘“‘obsolete” 40-cent mini- 


mum for wages, a rise to 65 cents is 
proposed for immediate inauguration, 
and an annual advance of five cents 
to a 75-cent base is proposed, without 
consideration of how labor is to com- 
pensate for the higher rates. 

Throughout the war the textile in- 
dustry has taken a terrific cost ab- 
sorption, yet OPA has adamantly 
checked the mills from getting com- 
mensurate price advances. Gross 
hourly earnings of workers have ris- 
en 55 to 65 per cent, with little evi- 
dence of more output per man. The 
Wharton School of Finance finds a 
gain of about two per cent per man 
hour in cottons and seven per cent 
for wool goods from 1939 to 1943, 
with long runs on government lines 
deemed chiefly responsible. 

Such an administration attitude, in 
the midst of a crucial period of re- 
conversion, may be calculated to give 
impetus to labor in its demands upon 
the textile industry. Indeed, the 
Textile Workers Union, C.I.O., has 
already embarked on a program of 
demands, including a 65-cent mini- 
mum wage in the entire industry. A 
general strike late this year or early 
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“Sook’s invention hed better be at least as important as Eli Whit- 
ney’s cotton gin—making us cool our heels here for 40 minutes!” 
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in 1946 was forecast by some labor 
observers as being something the in- 
dustry must face. 


Large Cetton Goods 
Exports Predicted 


Foreign demands for cotton goods 
promise to be enormous, and early 
September brought indications of 
heavy increases in exports from the 
United States. Export requirements 
for the fourth quarter were present- 
ed to the WPB, and it was stated that 
the government agency would in- 
increase the allocations by more than 
50 per cent on those of the third 
quarter. 

It was estimated that the allocations 
for the third quarter were 180 million 
yards, including those for the Treas- 
ury procurement, foreign economic 
administration, and Canada. For the 
next quarter, estimates submitted by 







September 15, 1945. 


Prospects Seem Brighter 
fer Tax Relief 


WASHINGTON discussion of _ so- 

called tax relief has taken on a 
rather surprisingly cheerful tone. It 
would be more courteous to relate this 
fact to the surrender of the Japs than 
to the distant 1946 elections, and prob- 
ably more accurate as well. In any 
case, actual reduction of either busi- 
ness or personal levies will become 
effective only on 1946 incomes and 
will necessarily be measured accord- 
ing to the rate at which total govern- 
ment expenditures fall. Cutbacks in 
military procurements will have a 
cumulative effect on Treasury outlay 
in one direction; aftermath costs of 
war will accumulate in the other di- 
rection. But the evident eagerness of 
law-makers to reduce taxation should 
make for governmental economy. It 
may help to restrain some Leftist ten- 
dencies. 

Individual income taxes will be re- 
duced about 20 per cent effective Jan- 
uary 1, 1946, Representative Knutsen 
(Rep. Minn.), ranking minority 
meniber of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, predicted. The corporate ex- 
cess profits tax should end, he said, 
and he indicated he might favor re- 
troactive tax relief for business on 
1945 levies payable next year. Rep- 
resentative Doughton (Dem., N. C.), 
Committee chairman, also predicted 
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WE SITUATIO 


As Seen Across an Executive's Desk” 


various claimant agencies were ap- 
proximately 300 million yards. There 
was protest from the trade about 
such allocations, because of the diver- 
sion abroad of scarce fabrics such as 
print cloths and sheetings. 

This country was foreseen as car- 
rying the lion’s share of relief ship- 
ments to liberated nations of the Far 
East. The Philippines and China 
were slated for an early return to 
commercial importing. 

The Combined Production and Re- 
sources Board indicated that Great 
Britain, Mexico, and Brazil would 
share in the burden of relief to the 
liberated countries. However, the 
United States would be called upon 
to ship 50 per cent of all relief needs; 
Great Britain, 20 per cent; Brazil, 18 
per cent; and Mexico about 10 per 
cent. Other producers would share 
minor amounts. 


Sie Oe 
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enactment of a bill to reduce person- 
al income taxes by the year-end. 
However, he said tax legislation will 
not be considered until the Adminis- 
tration’s unemployment compensation 
measure has been disposed of. 


Laneashire Probleris 


The extent to which the Lanca- 
shire cotton trade sacrificed overseas 
markets in order to spare workers 
for armament factories and to satis- 
fy demands of the armed forces is 
disclosed by recent figures which 
show production and exports of the 
war years. 

Taking 1937 as a typical prewar 
year, the government shows the num- 
ber of persons employed in spinning 
and weaving was then 363,000. It was 
226,000 at the end of 1941, after the 
concentration of industry was effect- 
ed. Despite efforts to maintain the 
number in subsequent years, it de- 
clined to 190,000 by the end of June, 
1945. 

Exports of cotton goods, which 
reached 596 million pounds before the 
war, amounted to 145 million pounds 
last year, or 75.6 per cent less, al- 
though the production of single yarn 
was down only 23 per cent in the 
same period. 

A very large proportion of the re- 
duced supplies available at home was 
reserved for military requirements 
and, had not exports been cut dras- 
tically, there would have been no 


clothing available for civilians, who 
were rationed severely and are still 
rationed. 

Labor scarcity actually is the main 
obstacle to increased production. 
Women, representing 66 per cent of 
the total number employed in spin- 
ning and 70 per cent of the total in 
weaving, are especially reluctant to 
return to their old jobs from muni- 
tion plants, where they received high- 
er pay and had better working con- 
ditions. 

Blackpool, Lancashire’s popular 
seaside resort, reports a boom with- 
out precedent owing to the release of 
war workers who desire a holiday and 
have money to spend. Only a gradu- 
al return of these workers to the cot- 
ton mills is expected. 


Indian Textiles 


Indian textiles are reported to have 
captured the Australian market. In- 
dia is sending cotton cloth to Austra- 
lia at the rate of 40 million yards a 
year, compared to a million a year 
before the war. Japan formerly had 
this market. 

The British Empire sterling pool 
must be credited with some of the 
increase in Indian-Australian trade. 
The pool makes it almost impossible 
for either country to buy from sup- 
pliers who don’t use sterling. 


Price-Wage Level 


On this subject we quote a recent 
editorial appearing in the Wall Street 
Journal: 

“Among our many politico-econom- 
ic controversies at home is one over 
the price-wage level that is to follow 
the war. On one side it is contended 
that the war-made level must be 
maintained, lest service of the monu- 
mental public debt become unendur- 
able. From the other side comes the 
assertion that cost of living is even 
now inflicting hardship on millions, 
that wartime stabilization has driven 
the government to the extensive use of 
subsidies which add to the public 
debt, and that the whole price struc- 
ture in the United States is a thing 
of shreds and patches which cannot 
hold against the impact of a labor 
surplus. 

“Can the wartime price level be 
long maintained? We think it cannot, 
no matter how desperately we try to 
hold it where it is. The only ques- 
tions concerning it, in our opinion, 
are when it is to begin falling and 
how rapidly it is to decline to a level 
of something like equilibrium. It is 
impossible to fix a date on which 
prices in general are to turn down- 
ward. The movement may for long 
be hardly perceptible; some commodi- 
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ties and classes of goods are likely 
to weaken, while others are still ris- 
ing or holding steady. Practically all 
prices are more or less related to 
wages, and it seems to be generally 
conceded that most wage rates will 
only slowly recede from their war- 
time peaks. 

“Our chances of maintaining the 
existing price-wage level would be 
better than they are if the United 
States possessed a closed and self- 
sufficient economy. But nearly all its 
citizens protest that they want noth- 
ing of the sort. They want to sell 
cotton, wheat, pork, and manufac- 
tured wares abroad, and they admit 
that if they are to export they must 
import. 

“Congress has lately re-enacted 
the reciprocal trade-agreements law, 
even amending it to allow the Execu- 
tive to reduce tariff rates by as much 
as 75 per cent of those of 1935. Low- 
ering the protection ‘barrier’ must 
weaken the underpinning of our pres- 
ent prices (part of which is the scar- 
city of goods) when industrial Europe 
gets going again. 

“Even before that happens we shall 
try to sell farm products to world 
consumers intent on buying in the 
cheapest markets. The Treasury can 
subsidize exports, as it has been do- 
ing, but subsidies provoke retaliatory 
price-cutting, as they already have. 
So-called world commodity agree- 
ments—which have no chance of 
‘stabilizing’ world markets except as 
these are subjected to governmental 
cartelization—meet with much favor 
abroad and a little in this country. A 
Washington regime which honestly 
believes in a free-enterprise system 
cannot go along on that road. 

“This newspaper’s belief is that we 
are in for an extensive price-wage 
readjustment, one likely to proceed 
slowly, at least for a matter of 
months. We believe the public debt 
argument for governmental price- 
bolstering is fallacious. It is not the 
level of prices, but the volume of pro- 
duction and distribution which will 
determine whether the debt burden 
is light or heavy. It is not basic wage 
rates, but the volume and continuity 
of employment and the prices of ne- 
cessities that will measure the pros- 
perity of the wage worker.” 


Agriculture Aids 
Industry and Labor 


The prosperity of the cotton textile 
industry is dependent upon general 
prosperity and particularly that of ag- 
riculture. According to a recent As- 
sociated Press dispatch, quoting the 
Department of Agriculture, hopeful 
times are ahead. 

American agriculture offers indus- 





@ Dinner and date dress for juniors 
in dull crepe, woven with high percent- 
age of Eastman acetate rayon. 





try and labor a rich market in the 
immediate postwar years, the Agri- 
culture Department said — unless 
there is a farm depression. A de- 
partmental survey shows that one 


farmer in four says he plans to buy. 


a tractor or other farm machinery, 
one in five an automobile or truck. 

Many others want household equip- 
ment and furnishings, electric current 
and equipment, farm land, dwelling 
and farm-building improvements. The 
Department said millions of farm 
families are in good financial posi- 
tion to gratify these wishes, with 
large savings from their wartime re- 
ceipts for food and other agricultural 
products. 

But whether farmers go ahead and 
buy the things they want may de- 
pend upon what happens to their 
prices and markets during the months 
ahead. Some farmers were found to 
be very cautious. They expect an 
agricultural depression. Hence, they 
will be conservative in their spend- 
ing until they have a better idea 
whether industry will attain and 
maintain full employment for urban 
workers. 

The Department said most farmers 
believe that full industrial employ- 
ment at good wages would go a long 
way toward assuring § agricultural 
prosperity. 

“Some of the planned purchases of 
farmers are for replacements, such 
as automobiles and farm machinery,” 
the Department said. “But many are 
clearly to satisfy the wishes of the 
farm families to raise their plane of 
living. 

“For instance, many of the peo- 
ple in the South plan to buy farms. 
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In the Great Plains region, farmers 
are looking forward to buying new 
machinery and more permanent and 
comfortable dwellings. Perhaps the 
installation of electric current that 
has been planned, and the purchase 
of additional electric equipment by 
those already having current, best il- 
lustrate the farmers’ anticipated rise 
in living levels through postwar pur- 
chases.” 

The Department said many farm- 
ers who have running water are 
talking about buying family-sized 
food freezer lockers. Others report 
they plan to use war savings to send 
children to college. Some say they 
intend to hold on to their cash as a 
reserve for a “postwar depression.” 

The Department estimated that 
farmers would spend at least one 
billion dollars a year for several years 
for the repair, modernization, and 
construction of new farm buildings, 
if farm incomes are favorable. It es- 
timated that spending for household 
equipment and furnishings would av- 
erage at least $400 million for several 
years. It said farmer outlay for 
trucks and automobiles may total at 
least a billion dollars and that they 
may buy 200,000 tractors a year. 


The Price-Control Mess 


Judging from what one reads in the 
papers, price control is a mess, and 
OPA is determined to keep it messy. 
Manufacturers complain that neither 
1942 prices nor the several formulas 
for departing from them will save 
them from operating losses; jobbers 
and retailers object that requiring 
them to “absorb” part or all of the 
price increases allowed producers will 
just about extinguish whatever profit 
they now have, or formerly made, on 
goods not recently produced. 

Price Administrator Bowles has re- 
sorted to pricing formulas because he 
believes final selling prices must be 
restrained until all merchandise is 
produced in quantities roughly equal 
to current demand, but he knows that 
production costs have been rising 
during the war and cannot be great- 
ly reduced in a hurry. It goes with- 
out saying that he wants production 
and distribution of all sorts of goods 
to expand. It is also evident that 
producers are not going to produce 
or distributors to distribute unless 
they can see a good chance of com- 
ing out a little better than even. 

We venture to think the trouble is 
that no formula can be devised which 
will both “hold the line” on prices 
and fairly determine prices for all 
the infinite variety of production 
costs, even those within a single in- 
dustry. 

It would appear that we can have 
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price formulas or unhampered and 
rising production, but not both. Mr. 
Bowles has promised special relief in 
what might be called hardship cases, 
a process of trial and error in pricing. 
But while the trials and errors are 
being made and the latter corrected 
by an overloaded bureau, great dam- 
age can be done to _ reconversion, 
which is now our No. 1 domestic un- 
dertaking. 

So we think the choice must be to 
get rid of price control as soon as 
possible and make a beginning by 
throwing out the formulas. If they 
keep production below what it other- 
wise could be, they will in the end 
have it costing consumers more in 
price inflation than would be the 
case with prompt ending of all price 
control. 


The Frankenstein 
of Bureaucracy 


Doubtless many people of this na- 
tion were pleased by the statements 
of Comptroller General Lindsey C. 
Warren when he appeared recently 
before a House committee. 

We quote below excerpts from an 
editorial appearing in The Charlotte 
(N.C.) Observer which will empha- 
size some of his challenging state- 
ments: 

“Appearing before a House Com- 
mittee on Expenditures, Comptroller 
General Lindsey C. Warren, a former 
North Carolina Congressmen him- 
self, released a barrage of criticism 
of atomic energy force against the 
present federal set-up, which he 
called a ‘hodgepodge and crazy-quilt 
of duplications, overlappings, ineffi- 
ciencies and _ inconsistencies, with 
their attendant extravagancies.’ 

“Mr. Warren is supporting a pend- 
ing measure in Congress designed to 
give the President authority to re- 
organize the executive functions of 
the federal government. 

“Mr. Truman has asked Congress 
for this authority. Former President 
Roosevelt also sought Congressional 
action which would give him the 
right to do the same thing. Congress 
turned him down, and unless the 
people of America, whose tax reve- 
nues are being wasted by the pres- 
ent cumbersome and costly ‘crazy- 
quilt’ organization, give him their 
support, President Truman will also 
be turned down. 

“Mr. Warren, who is in a preferred 
position to testify as an expert on this 
situation, threw away his kid gloves 
and swallowed his soft words in at- 
tempting to convince the House Com- 
mittee that under the present ar- 
rangement, not only are billions of 
the taxes of the people being thrown 
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away for nothing, but the services of 
the government are notoriously inef- 
ficient. 

“They know as well as Mr. Warren 
knows that the latter was telling 
nothing but the facts when he de- 
clared to the committee: ‘An unsegre- 
gated, sprawling crop of government 
functions and functionaries cannot 
hope to operate efficiently or to do 
well the job the tax payers are pay- 
ing for unless someone can assume 
the burden of putting all these func- 
tions together, in order to make only 
cne or two grow where dozens grew 
before.’ 

“Mr. Warren insists that Congress 
should go after ‘this monstrous 
Frankenstein created under the name 
of bureaucracy, but already, in some 
instances, becoming bigger than Con- 
gress itself, its creator.’ ” 


Bureaucratic Pessimism 


According to F. A. Korsmeyer, in 
the Wall Street Journal, those prone 
to suspect bureaucrats of a desire to 
prolong and increase their powers 
will see confirmation of their suspi- 
cions in sorne of the estimates of 
probable unemployment lately given 
publicity. Some have been extreme- 
ly pessimistic, though within the past 
few days one seems to note a little 
less of convinced hopelessness among 
the perturbed statisticians. 

To the extent that the more dis- 
turbing of such forecasts impress the 
public mind, they promote the cause 
of legislation on cash unemployment 
allowances and public works, even in 
the face of the war-swollen public 
debt and the near certainty that it 
must still grow considerably. But 
Congress appears disposed to deal 
slowly and cautiously with such 
measures during the remainder of 
i945. Around the turn of the year 
it should be possible to appraise more 
accurately than now the progress of 
reconversion and the absorption of 
displaced labor into private business. 


On Reeonversion 


The fighting wars have ended, and 
practically every service man wants 
to come home and begin his peace- 
time life. The same sort of thinking 
applies to industry. Every one wants 
to get away from controls and war 
production so that he can get into the 
civilian and industrial production of 
free enterprise. 

The economic vision of prosperity 
seems alluring as the industrialist 
chafes under his restrictions and 
views the future. Too few have the 
power or the will to envision the en- 
tire panorama and sense the dangers 
of a quick release. These men stand 





on the threshold of the new world 
with all the eagerness that stimulated 
the hearts of the covered-wagon cara- 
vans which waited for the gun to 
sound announcing the race for pos- 
sessions when new lands were to be 
opened for settlement. These pio- 
neers have gone on, and now a saner, 
more careful nation controls its pos- 
sessions and plans their disposition 
and use. 

Inflation menaces during these 
days. The period of the twenties fur- 
nishes factual proof of its disastrous 
possibilities. The period of recon- 
version, therefore, must be orderly 
and as well-timed as it can be planned 
by men of vision. 

In our postwar planning, we must 
not be greedy; we must plan for 
the long pull rather than immediate 
demands. It took a long time to get 
the world into this mess; it will take 
a long time to get it out. It got 
into this mess because men were too 
much concerned with immediate con- 
ditions, rather than the remote con- 
ditions which they were developing. 
The mess was also caused by men 
studying materials and what men 
could do with materials, rather than 
by a broader policy which should 
have included studies of men and 
what materials are doing to men. 

In this reconversion period, man 
must plan for the long pull and must 
try to foresee what results his efforts 
will bring forth. He must plan for 
poverty as well as for plenty. He 
must not only think of materials, he 
must think of men. He must have a 
social and an economic philosophy 
broader than*himself and his econom- 
ic well-being. 


Some Fundamentals 


To say that war is expensive and 
wasteful is trite, and yet we must 
realize that we have passed and are 
yet passing through an abnormal pe- 
riod. Money has been spent prodigi- 
ously and recklessly. Abnormal sal- 
aries, wages, government contracts, 
artificial credits, and expenditures 
have destroyed the economic sense of 
the people of this nation. 

We must now get back to funda- 
mental values. The day of big sal- 
aries and fat, easy jobs has passed. 
The dance is over, and now a new day 
with its terrific demands is upon us. 
People must get back to work and do 
an honest day’s work. The values of 
materials and services must swing 
into a more reasonable level. 

Individual self-respect and inde- 
pendence must come back into the 
philosophy of life. Man must guide 
his own destiny and not be a pawn 
in the hands of anyone else. 
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5- SOUTHER PROCESSING COMPANY, 
n Stoughton, Mass., is a new concern 
to sort, blend, and dust wool waste. 
se : It is headed by Channing W. South- 
- er, who was formerly with ARTHUR I. 
1s } DARMAN Co., INc., Woonsocket, R. I. 
a- STANRICH MILLS, Worcester, Mass., 
ly until recently commission weavers of 
d=  woolens and worsteds, have taken ad- 
| ditional space in the mill building 
st which they lease and have installed 
md carding and spinning machinery. 
e 
ot A. L. Fuller and C. E. Goodroe, 
-e who operate textile mills in Newnan, 
>t Ga., have purchased Roswell Mills, 
10 Inc., Roswell, Ga. The acquisition 
™ | includes the mill village of about 65 
i- houses. 
. CHALMERS KNITTING Co., Amster- 
ma dam, N. Y., is liquidating its busi- 
| ness at the conclusion of present gov- 
- ernment contracts, according to an 
| d announcement by E. H. Patton, treas- 
urer. 
n E. F. TimMeE & Sons, New York 
st plush and velvet manufacturers, have 
is purchased a 75-acre site near Keene, 
r N. H., for postwar construction of a 
e $2,000,000 manufacturing plant. 
: The NARRAGANSETT FINISHING CoO., 
y Westerly, R. I., is in permanent re- 
4 ceivership with Russell A. Linehan 
in control of settling affairs of the 
company. 
GREEN MOUNTAIN WOOL PRODUCTS 
d Co., INc., Ludlow, Vermont, is a new 
rm concern, headed by Ferris B. Graves 
e and Robert D. Smith, to deal in cot- 
.. ton, rayon, and wool fibers. 
P UNITED HosrerRY MILLS Corp., Chat- 
- tanooga, Tenn., plan the installation 
5, | of additional equipment and facili- 
Ss | ties to increase present output about 
f | 50 per cent. 
| BELRUG MILLS, INC., recently formed 
. with capital of $26,000, will operate a 
7 mill in Greenville, S. C. Plans are to 
y begin operations in the very near 
‘ future. 
’ SUSQUEHANNA MILLS, INc., New 
f York, are said to be concluding ar- 
B rangements for the purchase of En- 
sign Cotton Mills, Forsyth, Ga. 
p FURNITURE SALES, INc., have bought 
2 for $23,850 the plant of AMERICAN 
1 MULTIPLE Fasrics Co., INc., Provi- 


dence, R. I. 
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Royal Little, as trustee for the 
Rhode Island Foundation, has of- 
fered $70 a share for the 87,946 out- 
standing shares of the HAMPTON Co. 
whose chief plant is in Easthampton, 
Mass. Ninety-five per cent of the 
outstanding shares must accept the 
offer to make it effective. If the deal 
is consummated, Little will retain the 
piece dyeing, printing, and finishing 
plant at Easthampton and will re- 
sell to the American Thread Co. the 
yarn division of the company. This 
includes the yarn mercerizing, yarn 
dyeing, and yarn finishing plants at 
Easthampton, two yarn mills in 
Clover, S. C., and one in Troutman, 
Be C. 


PACOLET Mra. Co., Pacolet, S. C., 
has appointed the Spartanburg, S. C.., 
office of Lockwood Greene Engineers, 
Inc., New York, to furnish the de- 
signs for and supervise the building 
of a water filtration plant to provide 
water for the mill. The capacity of 
the plant is to be 400,000 gallons per 
day. Other work will include mod- 
ernization and alterations in the of- 
fice building, which will be air con- 
ditioned, and the replacement of a 
part of the group drive motors in the 
mill with individual motors. 


Sam Elias, COLONIAL TEXTILE MFc. 
Co., has purchased the No. 5 and No. 
6 weave sheds of the former Lang- 
shaw Mills, New Bedford, Mass. A 
part of the space will be used to 


housé @Guipment being moved from 
Scranton, Pa., and the remainder will 
be occupied by the N. A. TEXTILE 
Corp. Colonial now has a plant in 
one of the former Fairhaven Mill 
buildings, but operations in the new 
location will enable the company to 
tap sources of help not available in 
the northern end of the city. 


PaciFic MILLs, Boston, Mass., have 
awarded contract to C. M. Guest & 
Sons, Greensboro, N. C., for con- 
structing a new worsted mili at Hali- 
fax, Va. The mill is to be of the 
modern windowless design with air 
conditioning in all departments. Work 
on the project has already been start- 
ed and machinery is to be installed 
before the end of the year. J. E. Sir- 
rine & Co., Greenville, S. C., are the 
engineers. 


Two new concerns have been start- 
ed in Millbury, Mass. THE PARAGON 
YARN MILLs, INc., headed by Cecil 
Aaronson, is equipped with four sets 
of cards and 850 wide gauge mule 
spindles. THe H. & H. YARN Co., with 
H. B. Goldberg as president and man- 
ager, and Walter J. Schaad, treas- 
urer, has three sets of cards and 1500 
spindles. 


Construction has begun on a sin- 
gle story building, to cost approxi- 
mately $500,000, to house the finish- 
ing plant of CHENEY Bros., South 
Manchester, Conn. The building is 
being built south of the present vel- 
vet mills, between Elm and Pine 
streets, and will be 182 by 310 feet, 
of brick, steel, and concrete construc- 
tion. It is expected to be completed 
by January 1. 


Atlanta, 
two-story 


ATLANTA WOOLEN MILLS. 
Ga., is erecting a new 
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@ Liberty Mutual Insurance Company recently presented the Safety Award to 
the employees of Frank Ix & Sons, Inc., Charlottesville, Va., for their record in acci- 


dent prevention. From November 1. 


1944, to July 9, 


1945, this company worked 


1,250,000 man-hours without loss of time due to injury. 
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building, covering 25,000 square feet 
adjacent to its present property, to 
house its preparatory processes. The 
new building will include a new dye 
house, blending room, and space for 
other processes. The firm hopes to 
complete the building by January. 


Harry A. Kelly, manager, WHITE- 
HALL KNITTING MILLs, INc., Mt. Holly, 
N. C., has announced addition of a 
new department, employing 100 per- 
sons. The capacity of the new de- 
partment, for looping, finishing, and 
dyeing men’s hose, will be 3000 dozen 
per day. New equipment has al- 
ready been installed. 


DUTCHESS DYEING Co., recently or- 
ganized by Dr. Fred Miller and Wil- 
liam Shenker, both formerly with 
Cambridge Piece Dyeing Co., is now 
in operation at 168 East Fifth St., 
Paterson, N. J. The plant is equipped 
to handle from 70,000 to 80,000 yards 
of acetate rayon and wool mixtures 
daily. 


Donald Watkins, plant manager, 
LIBERTY HOSIERY MILLS, INc., Liberty, 
N. C., has announced plans to erect 


a hosiery finishing plant at Siler 
City. The plant is expected to em- 
ploy 250 persons. A deed has been 
secured for the site and construction 
is expected to begin soon. 


CHATHAM Mre. Co., Elkin, N. C., 
has announced plans for a million 
dollar expansion program. The pres- 
ent plant will be further modernized 
and streamlined, with the addition of 
new buildings and machinery. The 
firm specializes in the manufacture 
of blankets. 


SENECA WEAVERS, LTD., Brampton, 
Ont., a new concern, has leased the 
Mackle Building in that town to man- 
ufacture rayons, woolens, and wor- 


steds. Officers include George Ri- 
ley, president; M. Mendel, vice- 
president; and Nicholas Stresinger, 
treasurer. 


PEPPERELL Mra. Co. has announced 
plans for a two million dollar expan- 
sion of its Opelika, Ala., plant. The 
expansion calls for addition of a 
bleachery, finishing plant, and sheet 
factory to the present facilities. Con- 
struction is expected to begin soon. 





FOR THE FIRST month or more aft- 

er Japan quit, trading in textiles 
was subject to hampering influences 
of reconversion. The physical prob- 
lems were simple as to shift of pro- 
duction, except in worsted goods, 
but in all divisions there was a low 
point in number of workers avail- 
able. The employment lists had 
dropped by July to the bottom for 
the war period. 

Government controls continued to 
hamper production, especially the 
OPA policy on ceilings. In the cotton 
goods mills, mid-September found 
idle looms resulting from unsatisfac- 
tory prices. It was asserted that ad- 
vances on an over-all industry basis 
were not enough. Individual mill ad- 
justments were wanted, and the dila- 
tory OPA policy was said to be stop- 
ping production of grey goods urgent- 
ly needed. 

Scattered business was noticeable 
in rayons and nylon cloths no longer 
needed for the Army. Weavers, how- 
ever, asserted that the priority sys- 
tem, as then existing, stood to make 
it uncertain what orders on their 
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books for fourth-quarter delivery 
could be filled. 

Woolen goods made an early start 
in the summer toward expanded 
civilian-goods production, as military 
orders first felt cancellations of con- 
sequence in that division. Worsted 
production was largely for military 
end-use through August in the pre- 
paratory processes of tops and yarns, 
and through September in weaving. 


Millis Expect te Go 
Fall Blast Scen 


Much emphasis has been laid on 
the manpower shortage in New Eng- 
land mills. There is enough backlog 
of civilian business to utilize the help 
of many thousand more workers in 
the mills in the immediate future. 
That, obviously, will enable mills to 
extend production on the abnormal 
wartime scale, and the absence of 
military demand will mean much 
more civilian production than was 
considered normal in wartime. 

Mills all over the area are seeking 
more wage earners. In the first 
weeks ef lost wartime wages received 


Camp & McInnss, INc., a new con- 
cern, has leased space at 512 North 
12th St., Reading, Pa., to manufac- 
ture seamless hosiery. H. Stanley 
Innes, formerly with Scott & Wil- 
liams; is president and Erwin Camp, 
treasurer. 


JANE Mrc. Co., Water and Valley 
Streets, Spencer, Mass., is a new con- 
cern formed by Michael Burgen, for- 
merly superintendent of the Law- 
rence Blanket Co., Webster, Mass. 
Equipment includes four sets of cards 
and four spinning mules. 


MASON SPINNING MILLs, LTp., have 
completed a modern factory build- 
ing of 20,000 square feet floor space 
in Cap de la Madeleine, Quebec, 
where they are producing spun ray- 
on at a capacity of 14,000 pounds per 
week. 


VAN RAALTE Co., manufacturers of 
hosiery, underwear, and gloves, ex- 
pect their new plant at Middlebury, 
Vt., recently constructed, to be in op- 
eration by the end of October. About 
60 people will be employed. 





from other industries, workers have 
shown reluctance toward accepting 
the lower rates obtainable from tex- 


tile mills. There is also the idea of 
higher scales, fostered by the Admin- 
istration in Washington, to deter 
available workers from accepting 
current wages. 

Wartime productive schedules, 


meantime, would be the quick way to 
make up civilian shortages, but they 
would also create new problems for 
the long term. As stated recently by 
Russell T. Fisher, president of the 
National Association of Cotton Manu- 
facturers, “The potential production 
of the industry is so great that the 
present shortages could be rapidly 
turned into surpluses if the mills in- 
crease production to the 1942 level.” 


Capacity, Cempetitien 
Factors to Consider 


World capacity enters in the future 
for cotton manufacture. The British 
industry is for the present restricted 
as to export business. What will 
happen to the Japanese industry is a 
serious consideration. The possibili- 
ty that much of the cotton and the 
rayon industry of Japan has been 
destroyed exists. For the immediate 
present, the United States faces un- 
usual demands abroad. 

In this situation, Donald B. Tan- 
sill, vice-president of the Pepperell 
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Mfg. Co., of Boston, cites the follow- 
ing interesting case on capacity: 

“In appraising the immediate and 
long future for cotton goods, we must 
remember that during the past five 
years there have been to all intents 
and purposes no new cotton mill in- 
stallations. It is fair to state that 
most, if not all, of the new equipment 
delivered during the next few years 
will be used in replacing machinery 
worn out by steady wartime run- 
ning.” That means no expansion in 
production, except such as comes 
through modernization. 

Meantime, there is in this North- 


eastern area at least a tendency to- 
ward vertical organizations, which 
will make the most of productive ca- 
pacity, as well as soften the impact 
of slackening in demand for particu- 
lar products at one time or another. 
A large unit may assign particular 
plants to one style of goods and other 
plants to other styles. 

Even during the war, progress in 
consolidation has been made. It is 
now suggested that four or five large 
textile groups will dominate the tex- 
tile field in the future. These will 
control production from raw materi- 
als to consumer. 


TIMELY MEWS ITEMS 


with a Textile Slant 





THE FoxBOoRO COMPANY, Foxboro, 
Mass., announced recently that CLAR- 
ENCE LESLIE WILLIAMS has joined its 
staff of sales engineers. His head- 
quarters will be in the company’s 
New York office. He has been as- 
signed to the Northern New Jersey 
territory and has already entered 
upon his new duties. 


THE Du PoNT COMPANY, rayon de- 
partment, Wilmington, Del., has an- 
nounced organizational changes in its 
nylon division, creating in Wilming- 
ton a nylon district sales office, head- 
ed by P. D. Atwoop, and a nylon 
technical service unit, headed by A. 
W. Staupt. A. J. NisBet, who has 
been engaged in nylon product de- 
velopment work, has been appointed 
assistant manager of the technical 
service unit. 


KEARNY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Inc., Kearny, N. J., has announced the 
resignation of C. F. DuLkINn, president 
of the organization and its affiliated 
corporations since 1928. He will con- 
tinue to serve the company as a di- 
rector and in an advisory capacity. 
He has been succeeded by WALTER P. 
RuTLEY, sales manager of the organi- 
zation for the past six years. 


SCHMIDT MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
New Bedford, Mass., is building a new 
plant at 280-292 North St., providing 
room for improvements and expan- 
sion. The company manufactures 
loom reeds, leather belting and loom 
strapping, canvas lug straps, and 
similar products. 


JOSE V1A, JR., has been appointed 
Mexican representative of DRAPER 
CORPORATION in Mexico City. For the 
past two years he has been a member 


of the Draper organization in Mexico 
and is a native of that country. 


Lewis A. HARLOw, formerly assist- 
ant advertising manager, FAIRBANKS, 
Morse & Co., has been promoted to 
advertising manager. He joined the 
company in 1943 in his former ca- 
pacity. 


Maurice C. TAYtor, formerly man- 
ager of research, Niagara Falls Lab- 
oratories, THE MATHIESON ALKALI 
WorkKs, New York, N. Y., has been 
appointed resident director of re- 
search and development, according to 





Mr. Richardson 


Mr. Taylor 


an announcement by George W. Do- 
lan, president. Other research de- 
partment changes are: J. DOUGLAS 
MAcMAHoN, formerly assistant man- 
ager, sales development department, 
now assistant to the technical direc- 
tor; C. N. RICHARDSON, superintendent 
of pilot operations, becomes manager 
of research engineering; and C. GEr- 
ALD Day, a superintendent in the de- 
velopment department, becomes re- 
search and plant liaison engineer. 


GEORGE T. COLLINS has been ap- 
pointed assistant manager of market 
research, PENNSYLVANIA SALT MANU- 
FACTURING COMPANY, Philadelphia. He 
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was formerly associated with Allied 
Chemical & Dye Corporation. 


ARTHUR M. STEWART, JR., has been 
appointed advertising and sales devel- 
opment manager of THE RAILWAY 
SuPpPLY & MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 
He will be located in the headquar- 
ters offices at Cincinnati, but will 
work closely with the company’s tex- 
tile plants in Greensboro and Char- 
lotte, N. C., Covington, Tenn., Frank- 
lin and Cincinnati, Ohio, and Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 


HERCULES PowpER CoMPANY, Wil- 
mington, Del., has announced that 
WILLIAM R. Etuts, formerly general 
manager, explosives department, and 
MAHLON G. MILLIKEN, formerly gen- 
eral manager, cellulose department, 
have been elected vice-presidents 
and members of the executive com- 
mittee of the company. Puiip B. 
STULL, now a vice president, was also 
elected a member of the executive 
committee. B.H. CHAMPION has been 
made assistant superintendent of Her- 
cules Powder Company’s synthetics 
department plant, Mansfield, Mass. 


WILLIAM D. BENSON, for six years 
manager, viscose rayon sales division, 
AMERICAN VISCOSE CorP., New York, 
has been appointed general sales 
manager. He succeeds Alfred C. Wer- 
ner, who has resigned to become pres- 
ident, Fabritex Corp. He is succeed- 
ed by WILLIAM G. LutTTGE, formerly 
assistant manager, viscose rayon sales 
division, in charge of rayon tire yarn 
and Vinyon sales. 


WELLINGTON SEARS Co., INc., has 
announced the resignation of Charles 
A. Sweet as president and the elec- 
ticn of Richard G. Conant, for some 
years a director and vice-president 
in charge of colored goods sales, as 
his successor. 


Harold M. Johnson, vice president 
in charge of sales, NuODEX PRODUCTS 
Co., Inc., Elizabeth, N. J., has an- 
nounced the appointment of EDWARD 
SALAS as manager of the company’s 
newly formed market development 
division. 


David P. Reynolds, vice president, 
REYNOLDS METALS Co., has announced 
that H. V. MENKING has joined the 
company as manager of textile sales 
for the aluminum division. His tem- 
porary headquarters will be in Louis- 
ville, Ky., and he will be engaged in 
the development of aluminum appli- 
cations in all branches of the tex- 
tile industry. 


E. I. pu Pont pe Nemours & Co. 
has announced the retirement of 
LEONARD A. YERKES, general manage 
of the rayon department, who di- 


13? 








.ected the development of the com- 
pany’s synthetic fibers business from 
its inception in 1920. The company’s 
rayon manufacturing plant at Buffa- 
lo, N. Y., has been named the Yerkes 
Plant in his honor. 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY’S 
Merrimac Division has announced the 
appointment of H. J. HEFFERNAN as 
assistant general manager of sales. He 
succeeds the late Horace Burrough, 
III, who died recently, and is in turn 
succeeded by W. E. Drown, now his 
assistant in the New York office. Also 
announced was the promotion of J. 
J. McCartuy from the development 
department to the division sales de- 
partment as manager of textile sales 
development. Three assistant sales 
managers were advanced to the posi- 
tions of sales managers of their re- 
spective departments. They are: W. 
R. MINCHIN, heavy chemicals depart- 
ment; T. C. JESDALE, organic and 
phosphate division; and P. O. Hunt- 
INGTON, alcohol department. 


Dr. HELMUTH L. PFLUGER has been 
appointed director of textile research, 
QUAKER CHEMICAL PRopuctTs CorRPoR- 
ATION, Conshohocken, Pa. He wil] 





Dr. Pfluger 


directly supervise new textile prod- 
uct development and service work in 
the Quaker laboratories. 


Corn Propucts SALES COMPANY, 
New York City, has announced pro- 
motion of Epwarp W. Scum™itTt to 





Mr. Schmitt 


bulk sales manager. He joined the 
sales department of the company in 
1912 and since that time has devoted 
his efforts entirely to sales and sales 
development work. 
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e A Towmotor lift truck with scoop attachment is shown above carrying wet 


concrete at Boott Mills, Lowell, Mass. 


The attachment is also used for handling 


coal, ashes, supplies, and other maintenance jobs. 





EWMUBLICAIIONS 





_ of Textile Interest 


Foote Bros. Gear and Machine 
Corp., 5225 Southwestern Blvd., Dept. 
NR, Chicago 9, IIl., “Aircraft Quality 
Gears,” Product Engineering Bulletin, 
AQA. Detailed engineering data, 
comparative performance curves, de- 
sign details, operating speeds, etc. 


American Cyanamid Co., 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y., 
“Melamine.” A 24-page, illustrated 
booklet describing applications of 
chemical melamine in the plastics, 
textile, and other industries. De- 
signed for popular appeal and sup- 
plementing the numerous technical 
publications on the same subject. Par- 
ticular application to shrinkage con- 
trol of wool and to treatment of fab- 
rics for water repellency. 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 568, Mil- 
waukee 1, Wis., “Introduction to 
Electronics.” 20-page booklet (E6358) 
on the principles of electronics and 
the part it will play in future indus- 
trial developments. Prepared by Dr. 
Walther Richter. Line drawings, 
curves, and sketches. 


Calgon, Inc., Hagan Blidg., Pitts- 
burgh 20, Pa., “Calgon Data for the 
Textile Chemist.” General informa- 
tion on uses in washing, scouring, 
bleaching, and dyeing, as well as spe- 
cific applications in wool, silk, cotton, 
rayon, and hosiery processing. 15 
pages. 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee 1, Wis., comprehensive directory 
of products and engineering litera- 
ture. Major portion devoted to listing 
of more than 1600 product types. New 
products added since previous direc- 
tory, such as induction and dielec- 


tric heating equipment, indicated by 
a star; new bulletins also starred. En- 
gineering literature arranged accord- 
ing to product; in most cases, contains 
operating data, charts, formulas, and 
other technical information. 


Aridye Corp., Fair Lawn, N. J., 
“Dyeing and Printing Spun Rayon,” 
No. 3 of a series of booklets on Aridye 
pigment colors for the “fabrics of to- 
morrow.” Describes methods for ap- 
plying resin-bonded pigment colors 
to spun-rayon fabrics. 


L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc., Textile 
Chemicals Div., 88 Lexington Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y., “Esterol: Wet- 
ting and Rewetting Agent.” Four- 
page technical folder on various ap- 
plications in Sanforizing, vat dyeing, 
general dyeing, worsted fulling, and 
warp-sizing of rayons. 


Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co., 1000 
Widener Bldg., Philadelphia 7, Pa., 
“Pennsalt Industrial Chemicals and 
Specialties.” Alphabetical listing of 
products under various headings. 


The American Pulley Co., Dept. 
662, 4200 Wissahickon Ave., Philadel- 
phia 29, Pa., “American Fractional- 
Horsepower Wedgbelt Drives,” con- 
taining 4 pages of condensed and 
simplified drive tables for a wide 
range of center distances and drive 
ratios. Specifications on complete new 
line of F.H.P. sheaves and belts. 


American Viscose Corp., 350 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y., “Textile 
Research Department of the Ameri- 
can Viscose Corporation, Marcus 
Hook, Pa.” 32-page, picture booklet. 


The William Powell Co., 2503-31 
Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati 22, 
Ohio. “Powell Valves for Corrosion 
Resistance.”’ Booklet describes and il- 
lustrates a number of valves available 
in wide selection of “Pure Metals 
and Special Alloys” for corrosion 
service. 
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Postwar Production 
(Continued from page 124) 


and interpreted by the marketing 
committee after being submitted 
by the different industries and 
trade associations participating. 


Forecast for Textiles 


For the year 1939, the value of 
textile manufactured products 
ranked fourth of the major indus- 
tries, being exceeded by “food and 
kindred products”; “iron and steel 
and their products, except machin- 
ery”; and “automobiles and auto- 
mobile equipment.” The value of 
textile and fiber products for 1939 
was $3,930,700,000, and the fore- 
cast for 1947 is $4,997,900,000, an 
increase of 27.2 per cent, based on 
the price level of 1939. The fore- 
cast for 1947 ranks the values of 
manufactured products in the same 
order as in 1939. 

In a_ supplementary report, 
“Postwar Views of American Man- 
ufacturers,” the committee pre- 
sented a digest, according to in- 
dustry groups, of the views of 
manufacturers and trade associa- 
tions on postwar conditions. For 
“Textile and Fiber Products,” this 
industry group reported as fol- 
lows: 

“Although the textile industry 
has produced great quantities of 
war goods, for the most part these 
goods have been manufactured on 
the same machines and in the same 
plants as peacetime goods. There- 
fore, reconversion presents no 
problem in this industry, and there 
will be no temporary unemploy- 
ment. The major exception is the 
carpet and rug industry, which will 
require five to six months to re- 
convert; but again the industry ex- 
pects no interim unemployment. 

“About half the industry is plan- 
ning variations or improvements of 
old products, and a few concerns 
are adding entirely new lines. Both 
types of products are expected to 
increase sales considerably. 

“Practically all manufacturers in 
this field are planning now for ma- 
chines and materials. Materials will 
be obtainable with little difficulty, 
except for those used by the rope 
and cordage industry, for which 
materials must be imported. 

“The industry expects no ad- 
verse effect upon the release of 
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government stocks, but blankets 
and a few knitted items are ex- 
pecting a slight adjustment period. 
Government-owned plants and ma- 
chinery will create no problems. 

“The artificial leather industry 
will be seriously affected by can- 
cellation of government contracts 
if materials are not made immedi- 
ately available to civilian produc- 
tion. This is also true to a lesser 
degree of knitted goods, among 
others. The majority of the in- 
dustry will be relatively unaffect- 
ed. 

“Some companies feel that the 
continuance of wartime controls 
will seriously hamper production 
in the textile industry, but most 
favor a gradual lifting of controls. 

“Serious competition from im- 
ports is expected by a few groups, 
such as cordage and cotton textiles. 
Otherwise, foreign trade in this in- 
dustry is relatively insignificant, 
although an increased export trade 
is expected. 

‘Accumulated demand will stim- 
ulate textile production greatly. 
Many parts of this industry will 
require more than a year to satis- 
fy this demand for their products, 
and accumulated savings will be 
helpful in making this demand ef- 
fective.” 

sO 
August Rayon Shipments 

Show Inerease 

Rayon shipments at 62,800,000 
pounds during August surpassed 
the July total by one per cent, and 
the August 1944 figure by six per 
cent, states the Rayon Organon, 
published by the Textile Econom- 
ics Bureau, Inc. Of the August 
1945 total, filament yarn repre- 
sented 49,000,000 pounds and sta- 
ple fiber, 13,800,000 pounds. 

Eight months’ rayon shipments 
aggregated 396,300,000 pounds of 
filament yarn and _ i09,600,000 
pounds of staple fiber, or a total 
of 505,900,000 pounds, representing 
increases of 14%, 1%, and 10%, 
respectively, over the same 1944 
period. 

Rayon inventories at the end of 
August showed little change from 
the low position prevailing for 
some time, amounting to 6,200,000 
pounds of filament yarn and 3.,- 
800,000 pounds of staple fiber. 

V-J Day brought the cancella- 
tion of many government rayon 





contracts, as well as most WPB 
rayon orders. Among the latter 
were those dealing with silk and 
nylon replacement and the export 
set-aside. While anticipated in- 
creases in rayon production will 
be small, the diversion of rayon 
poundage from military outlets 
should increase the supply going 
to civilians. 

Analysis indicates that the 
trades showing declines in civilian 
rayon consumption, due to the war, 
were seamless hosiery, circular 
knitting and broad woven. In- 
creased rayon takings are shown 
by fashioned hosiery, warp knit- 
ting, narrow weaving, and exports, 
plus the large increases in the 
rayon tire yarn program. 

—--@--— 


Warner & Swasey Co. to 
Build Textile Machinery 


As the first step in a long-term 
program of product diversification, 
The Warner & Swasey Company, 
Cleveland, is entering the textile 
machinery field, it was announced 
recently by Charles J. Stilwell, 
president of the company. 

Builders of machine tools, chief- 
ly turret lathes, for over sixty 
years, the company expanded and 
broadened its facilities, to meet 
war demands, considerably beyond 
peacetime requirements for mach- 
ine tool manufacture. 

Production of a knitting machine 
and an improved type of gill box 
for use in the woolen industry is 
planned in the near future, and 
other types of textile equipment 
are under consideration, 

— 


New Booklet on 

Redyeing Olive Drab 

The Calco Chemical Division, 
American Cyanamid Company, has 
announced the release of Calco 
Technical Bulletin No. 779, entitled 
“The Redyeing of Government 
Olive Drab’’. 

The release of this bulletin is 
to assist the textile dyeing industry 
to reconvert its production facili- 
ties and inventories as quickly as 
possible to meet consumer de- 
mands. 

Copies may be obtained by writ- 
ing to the advertising department, 
Calco Chemical Division, American 
Cyanamid Company, Bound Brook, 
New Jersey. 
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HE fabricator of stainless steel equip- complete service, regardless of quantity. 
ment whose order you see coming Now it is not necessary to place orders 
off the teletype machine ... like many for Stainless with a number of suppliers. 


other users of Stainless shapes and parts You can save time and money in order- 
... has learned that all his orders for ing...and can avoid delays in deliveries 
Stainless will be filled completely and ... by letting one order do it all. 

promptly from the huge warehouse Whenever you need ANYTHING in 


stocks of INDUSTRIAL STEELS, INC. Stainless. get in touch with INDUSTRIAL 


There is no price premium for this STEELS first. 


DINTRI i] OT RKT \ sa INDUSTRIAL STEELS, INC. 
| f i mee, 269 Bent St., Cambridge 41, Mass. 
macene M = I J Ab. eo | Gentlemen: Please pat me onthe list to receive 


Everything in Stainless your complete catalog on Stainless Steels. 


269 BENT STREET ¢ CAMBRIDGE 41, MASS. | = | Firm Name 
TROWBRIDGE 7000 ¢ TELETYPE: CAMBRIDGE 547 | ornare 


Zone No. 


SHEETS - BARS- TUBING - WIRE+ VALVES+- WELDING 
ELECTRODES - PUMPS: PIPE FITTINGS - HARDWARE 


Your Name and Title 
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| Cubrication’ 


FOR GREATER SERVICE...LONGER 
from everything that TURNS! 


All equipment will last longer — give better service — if the 
proper lubricant is used. That's why you will find it profitable 
to use Tycol oils and greases. 


There’s a reason! No matter what your lubricating need 
— extreme pressure”, high or low temperature, high speed, 
or any other service condition — there’s a Tycol Oil or 
Grease scientifically engineered exactly to suit your specific 
requirements. 

Refined from the highest grade crudes, Tycol lubricants 
are exceptionally resistant to breakdown which means 
greater economy ... longer machine life for every type of 
equipment. 

Tide Water Associated engineers will gladly recommend 


, the Tycol lubricant that meets your particular requirements. 
Call, write or wire your nearest Tide Water Associated 


\ office today. 
Makers of the Famous VEEDOL Mofor Oil 








LIFE 















* For clear, concise descriptions of the 

EXTREME PRESSURE! basic tests used to determine important 
lubricant properties — Viscosity, Pour Point, Extreme Pressure and many 
others — consult Tide Water Associated’s informative handbook “Lubri- 
cania”. For your FREE copy write: Tide Water Associated Oil Company, 
17 Battery Place, New York 4, N. Y. 
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TIDE WATER 
ASSOCIATED 
OIL COMPANY 


+ NEW YORK 4, NN. Y. 


a 
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17 BATTERY PLACE 
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When you want 
accurate and dependable auto- 
matic temperature or humidity control for 
Industrial Processes, Heating or Air Con- 
ditioning Systems, call in a Powers engineer. 
With over 50 years of experience and a very 
complete line of self-operating and air operated 
controls we are well equipped to fill your re- 
quirements. Write for Circular 2520 


407 Bona Allen Building 
Atianta 3, Ga. 
12S St. Botoiph Street 
Boston 15, Mass. 


231 E. 46th Street 
New York 17, N.Y. 








THE 
POWERS REGULATOR CO. 
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Preboarding Machine 
For Nylon Hosiery 


Proctor & Schwartz, Inc., Philadel- 
phia, has announced development of 


. anew pre-boarding machine for ny- 


lon hosiery. It is reported to be of 
modern design and efficient opera- 
tion, and capable of greater produc- 
tion than former machines. It oc- 
cupies about ten square feet of floor 
space and is said to be free of all 
unnecessary mechanical devices. 

The machine operates as follows: 
With the cylinder of the machine held 
in an upraised position by a hydrau- 
lically operated shaft, two boarders 
place stockings on 30 boards. With 
stockings on the boards, one operator 
releases the cylinder, which descends 
and is engaged by the lower portion 
of the machine to form a leakproof 
steam chamber, in which pre-board- 
ing is accomplished by means of 
steam at 15 to 30 pounds of pressure 
per square inch. 

While the steaming process is tak- 
ing place in the first machine, the 
operators move to the second ma- 
chine and begin placing stockings on 
boards. By the time they are ready 
to close the second machine, the cycle 
has been completed in the first ma- 
chine, and the cylinder is automati- 
cally rising, so that the operators can 
return to the first machine, remove 
the pre-boarded stockings, replace 
them with more, and continue the 
process. 

Each machine has a capacity of 18 
dozen pairs of hosiery per hour. How- 
ever, since the machines are operated 
in pairs, by two boarders who work 





together on one machine and then on 
the other, the capacity production of 
the two boarders on the two machines 
(the equivalent of one boarder per 
machine) is therefore 36 dozen pairs 
of stockings per hour. The machines 
are said to require no laborious work 
on the part of the operators, their job 
being only the actual stripping and 
boarding of the stockings. The ar- 
rangement of the boards is such that 
this may be done with a minimum of 
effort. Proctorized aluminum hosiery 
boards are equipped with detachable 
toes, which enables the operators to 
change them from one size to another 
with a minimum loss of time. 

The small amount of electrical cur- 
rent and steam required to operate 
these machines makes for very defi- 
nite economy, it is reported, and the 
simplicity of design for a long and 
trouble-free life. The unit is shipped 
completely assembled, requiring only 
steam and electrical connections. 


* 


New Thermosetting Resin 
is Announced 


Development of a new thermoset- 
ting resin, reported to demonstrate 
all the advantages of the low-pressure 
type plus permanent flexibility, has 
been announced by Resinous Products 
& Chemical Co., Philadelphia. 

Known as Paraplex P-10, the resin 
was designed primarily for the lami- 
nating industry, but it is also being 
used to impregnate single or multi- 
ple decorative fabrics and glass cloth 
and as a casting or potting compound 
where fiber reinforcement is unneces- 
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Our War Contracts 


Are Completed 


We are now Filling orders 
on our regular lines of 


WARP HANDLING 
EQUIPMENT 


We will appreciate figuring 
with you on your present 
and future requirements of 


WARPERS 














for cotton, rayon and other 
fibers, also 


SLASHERS 


for cotton rayon, spuns and 
other fibers 

















A Welder Gets Hot Coffee At His Work 


Are Consumed Every Week by 
industrial Plant Workers 


There is developing in management- 
employee relations a decided trend to- 
ward supplying workers with a mid- 
shift cup of hot coffee. 

Management is finding that the older 
workers, women workers, and less ex- 
perienced workers it is now necessary 
to rely upon, are more subject to mid- 
shift fatigue and consequent production 
let-down. 

There is no better refresher and mid- 
shift fatigue-dispeller than a cup of 
good hot coffee, nor one more appre- 
ciated by workers. 

With AerVoiD Vacuum Insulated Hot 
Coffee Carriers coffee can be prepared 
hours in advance of the time of serv- 
ing, kept hot, sealed against contamina- 
tion, readily portable anywhere indoors 
or outdoors around a large plant for 
serving workers at their work, direct 
from AerVoiD Carriers 


Hot Coffee can even be brought in from 
some restaurant or cafeteria where a 
pliant does not want to prepare it them- 
selves. 
Hundreds of big plants provide workers 
with mid-shift hot coffee. It is a prac- 
tice that costs little, vet creates a lot 
of good will towards management. 
Write for Industrial Coffee 
Servicing Envelope S-4-5 


VACUUM CAN COMPANY 
25 S. HOYNE AVE. CHICAGO 12, ILL. 


‘“AerVoiD™ 
VACUUM INSULATED CARRIERS 


FOR STORING, TRANSPORTING 


AND SERVING HOT COFFEE 
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|} sary for the purposes desired. 

Thermoset Paraplex P-10, without 
reinforcement, is said to be tough, 
flexible, and slightly elastic; to show 
no deformation or flow over wide 
temperature ranges; and to contain no 
extractible plasticizer. 





| 


Its permanent flexibility is report- 
ed to be particularly valuable with 
laminates which are based on cloth as 
the reinforcing fabric. 

The resin is a clear, stable, light- 
colored fluid. Before use, a small 


; quantity of lauroyl or benzoly perox- 
: ide is added. 


4 


: 


>ment colors. 


* 


All-Purpose Clear 
For Pigment Printing 


A new, all-purpose printing clear, 
which is said to offer several impor- 
tant advantages over previous types, 
was recently announced by Aridye 
Corporation, Fair Lawn, N. J. 

A reported feature of the new prod- 
uct, known as Clear 6214, is that it 


: permits plisse effects to be obtained 


with the regular line of Aridye pig- 
The color value and 
fastness properties obtained are said 
to be equal or superior to those with 


: Older types of clears. 


Among other advantages cited for 
Clear 6214 are: stability during stor- 


- age and on running; excellent flow- 


35 Million Cups of Coffee 


ing properties, permitting better con- 
trol of viscosity than possible hereto- 
fore; stability to acid, hence giving 
excellent results on naphtholated 
grounds; and the property of being 
colorless and transparent, providing 
the full brilliancy of pigment colors. 


* 


New Bobbin Lifter Developed 
For Monarch Mills 


Callaway Institute, Inc., LaGrange, 
Ga., has announced the development 
of a new bobbin lifter for releasing 
spinning and twister bobbins from 
the frictional grip of the spindles in 
doffing a frame. Developed for Mon- 
arch Mills, Union, S. C., in whom all 
rights are vested, the apparatus is 
covered by U. S. Patent 2,381,482. 

The construction and operation of 
the lifter are shown in the accom- 
panying cut, in which Fig. 1 is an 
elevation of a short section of the 
bolster rail and lifting apparatus with 
two spindles shown, and Figs. 2 and 
3 are cross-sectional views on line II 
of Fig. 1, showing the lifter handle 
(7) in the lowered and the raised 
positions respectively. 

The strap-iron brackets or bearings 
(1) and (2) are bolted to the bolster 
rail (3) and serve as supports for a 
length of %4” black iron pipe (4) 
which extends the length of the 





frame. Short sections of %” x 1%” 


hot rolled bar stock (5), each suffi- 
ciently long to span six spindles, are 
hinged to the pipe as shown in Figs. 
2 and 3. One-inch lengths of %” 
pipe (which has an internal diameter 
of approximately %”) are welded 
near each end of each bar to act as 
the hinge body, and bent pieces of 
7/32” cold rolled rod (10) serve as 
hinge pins. The ends of the bent 
hinge pins extend through holes 
drilled in the %4” pipe and are se- 
cured by small cotter pins. 

The bars (5) are so mounted that 
there is a space of about 1/16” be- 
tween their ends, so to all practical 
purposes they form a smooth surface 
along the frame on which the bobbin 
box may slide. Holes are drilled in 
the upper edges of the bars in line 
with each spindle, and short sections 
of %” rod (6) are inserted in the 
holes to act as lifting pins. When 
the handle (7) is in its lowered po- 
sition the bars are urged toward the 
pipe by coil springs (8) but are 


















































stopped in such a position by pin (9) 
that the lifting pins do not touch 
the whorl or the spindle. 

After the ring rail is depressed and 
the frame is stopped, the handle (7) 
is lifted and the pins (6) contact the 
spindles or whorls and then slide up- 
ward until they touch the bottoms of 
the bobbins. As the handle is raised 
still further the bobbins are snapped 
loose from their hold on the spindles, 
whereupon the handle is released and 
falls back to its vertical position. 

Due to normal manufacturing vari- 
ations of all parts involved, the load 
does not come on all of the lifting 
pins at once, and this, combined with 
the leverage afforded by the mech- 
anism, permits all the bobbins to be 
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How To Clean 


Errez Non Electric Permanent Mag- : “— 


netic Separators installed in the lines of 
one of the leading textile mills in the 
country are shown above. The result of their 

use is also shown... This company (Name on re- 

quest) repcrts an average of one pound of iron and steel 
trash removed from each of their lines every two weeks. 
Note the bale ties and tie buckles, travellers, bale strap- 
ping, cots, nails, screws, bolts, nuts, bottle caps, shown in 
the inset . . . The low cost of this protection will surprise 
you. 


Fire Insurance reports show that some 76% of the fires 
in opener and picker rooms are caused by foreign sub- 
stances. Eriez Non Electric Permanent Magnets eliminate 
the fire hazard from iron and steel trash. . . can be installed 
on any type of opener and picker room machinery and 
air lines of any size...they are sturdy and compact in 
design and require no wiring. Eriez Magnets are easily 





TYPICAL AIR LINE 
INSTALLATION 


City 







CLIP AND MAIL TODAY Seeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeseseevececesetsan 


For Your Copy of Bulletin 1O2 A 
Eriez Mfg. Co., 1501E. 12th St., Erie, Pa. 


Your Name___ 


Address... 





Fron Textiles 
IN PROCESS 


installed...Quickly and easily 
cleaned . . . Their first cost is their last 
cost. There is no operating cost whatever. 


Eriez Magnets are backed by 10 year free ser- 
vice guarantee and thousands of them are in use in 4 
states throughout North America. Such leading textile 
manufacturers as Pequot Mills, Mt. Vernon-Woodberry 
Mills, Dixie Cotton Mills, Hickory Spinners, Swift Mfg. 
Co., Old Colony Mfg. Co., The Dunson Mills, Lincoln Mills, 
Kahn Cotton Mills, Richmond Hosiery Mills, Rocky Mount 
Mills, Pilot Mills, California Cotton Mills, Alabama Mills, 
Hannah Pickett Mills, Inc., Goodyear Decatur Mills, are 
included in the list of Eriez Magnet users. 


For further information on this low cost protection 
against fire and assurance that damaging iron and steel 
trash cannot get into your processing equipment or into 
your finished product, clip and .msail the coupon today. 





















State 














ERIEZ MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


1501 East 12th St. 


‘Soy EAR’ EEZ 





When Writing Advertisers, Please Mentio 


Erie, Penna. 
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DAMAGED SCREENS | 
Lower Yarn Quality ~~ 


USE JENKINS PROMPT REBUILDING SERVICE 


Additional personnel and added will not produce a high class sliver 








plant facilities enable us again to . . « moreover, they cause excess 

offer our prompt rebuilding service waste. 

on all types of card, licker-in, and 

picker screens . . . also, to give rea- Take advantage of Jenkins prompt 

sonably prompt delivery on all mod- rebuilding service to have your 

els of new card screens, either bar screens repaired or replaced NOW 
| or perforated. 66¢ and watch the immediate return 
| in eliminated waste, higher quality 
| Screens that are bent, cut or frazzled yarn, and faster production. 


m FN & 


GASTONIA, 








When Writing Advertisera, Please Mention 
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a Zs — 
“a SPINNING CYLINDERS 


{ ) JEMMINS METAL SHO>F 


PULSE OF THE SPINNING ROOM 





Quiet . . . steady ... no fluctuation Without strain or friction, these di- 
due to cylinder vibration . . . is the mensionally balanced cylinders give 
proven production record being set you the vibrationless performance so 





by Jenkins’ Dynamically Balanced vital to speed, quality of production 


Spinning and Twister Frame Cylin- and economy . . . enabling you to 
ders in leading mills from Maine to get the most out of your frames, day- 
Texas. in and day-out. 


METAL SHOP 


NORTH CAROLINA 





When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention 
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released from the spindles with no 
more effort than would be required 

U Cc oan ra Ss Ke EY to lift a single bobbin without its aid. 
H OW a | The lifting pins are shouldered and 
are held in place by friction due te 


ae Cede ae 8 eo eo Do): SR | spitting and stightiy spreading th 


lower one-half inch. Thus they may 

“* be easily lifted out of the supporting 
S OAK E Cc U P a bars to permit plumbing of a spindle 
or replacing of a tape. Or, if pre- 


ferred, a whole bar may be tilted 
outward on its hinges by simply 


BY OLD FASHIONED catching any pin in the bar with the 
SCRUBBING AND WET MOPPING? finger and pulling it outward. Lift- 





+ ing pins with a slightly bent chisel- 
i shaped upper end are used on warp 
bobbins with large-based clutch spin- 
dles and with filling bobbins. 

The apparatus as developed at Cal- 
laway Institute was first tested on a 
single frame and subsequently in- 
stalled on a large number of frames 
in production at the Lockhart plant of 
Monarch Mills. 
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THIS FLOOR has been DRY CLEANED by the TENNANT SYSTEM. As Stroboscopic Light Source 
a result the surface is clean, hard, non-slippery and looks like a new floor. is Now Available 
Cold cathode electron tubes with 


two internal trigger grids for opera- 

| F LOORS SH OU LD BE tion in simple condenser discharge 

| circuits are now available from Syl- 

| “DRY C LEAN E D”’ NOT sc RU BBED vania Electric Sesaiains “ong Salem, 
| The Tennant System provides for the “‘dry cleaning” of floors Mass. 

by the burnishing action of steel wool which smoothly removes 


dirt and grime from floor surfaces. Soilage from the floor is 
picked up in the same operation. 


REDUCES FLOOR CLEANING COSTS 


The Tennant System can reduce floor cleaning costs 
as much as 50%. It eliminates scrubbing and wet 
mopping and saves floors from the deterioration often 
caused by water soaking into floor structure. The 
Tennant System reduces floor patching and repairing : 
to a minimum through its “dry cleaning” applica- : 
tion. It makes floor structure sound, firm, and leaves : 
floors clean, smooth and wear-resistant to make 
trucking easy and walking safe. 

Let the Tennant System transform your floors into 
clean, bright, light-reflecting surfaces that improve : 
orking conditions in your mill. 






















WRITE TODAY for Tennant’s new book—"Your Floors : 
Are Important To Your Mill’s Production” : 








G.H. TENNANT COMPANY $=‘ 35a 
2585 North 2nd Street 5 se OEM 
MINNEAPOLIS 11, MINNESOTA 
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Used as a source of stroboscopic 
light, these strobotron tubes provide 
pulse frequencies up to 240 pps. Ap- 
a 3 " = plications include continuous visual 
ast $4 . inspection of moving textiles and 

aa SS precise timing of cams, shafts, fly- 
wheels, gears, pulleys, fan blades, 
spindles and shuttles, as well as many 
other rotating or reciprocating parts. 

Strobotrons also are reported to 
make available visual study of stress 
or effect during operation in actual 
service by creating “stop,” reverse, or 
slow motion, which may be photo- 
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CHEMICALS 











CATION NEUTRAL, DUAL 


PURPOSE PERMANENT 


SOFTENER O86 FINISHING AGENT 


THIS EFFECTIVE CATIONIC SOFTENER CAN BE USED IN ALKALINE, ACID, OR 
NEUTRAL SOLUTIONS, TO GIVE YOU THESE 4 QUALITY ADVANTAGES: 


x DURABLE FINISH, resistant to re- + UNEXCELLED SOFTNER-PLAS-~ 
moval by repeated laundering or TICIZER for use with urea-formal- 
dry cleaning. dehyde or melamine-formaldehyde 

crush resistant treatments. 


% SOFT, GREASELESS FINISH y LITTLE OR NO EFFECT ON 
for all cellulosic fabrics. SHADE of dyed fabrics, and 
light fastness of direct colors. 


For further information write or call DREW'S TECH- 
NICAL SERVICE, or send for Technical Bulletin. 


oil and Chemical Division 


‘E. F. DREW & CO:, INC.” 


MAIN relaite $i 15 EAST 26TH STREET, NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 


SO FEDERAL ST., BOSTON 10, MASS. « Af N. MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO tt, HE. 


FACTORY AND imuouNor? » BOONTON NEW JERSEY 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention 
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Belt Conveyers are extremely flexible due mainly to the 
types of belting, drives and tread designs available. The 
conveyers can be made level, inclined or declined, or in 
any combination of these styles. The tread which supports 
the load can be of wood or sheet metal slider bed design, 
or of ball bearing roller design, the latter being the most 
common. Belt Conveyers can be reversible, and operated 
at practically any speed. There is a Mathews Engineer in 
your vicinity. He will tell you about Belt Conveyers, and 
the many other types of Mathews Conveyers which are 
engineered to serve production. Write or wire today. 


MATHEWS CONVEYER COMPANY 
[oe ww we SITY, PaenmntSVYivVAWNEA 
FRANCISCO, PORT 


SAWN om, i an 


ee oe ° 


HOPE, 
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graphed for reference or permanent 
record. Frequency of flashing may 
be readily controlled and calibrated 
over wide limits to produce a com- 
pact direct-reading instrument. 

High available peak currents are 
said to make these tubes particularly 
adaptable to relay and control appli- 
cations. Fully enclosed and without 
moving parts, they are.reported to 
provide positive and powerful relay 
action in many applications. 
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Picker Sticks Now Made 


of Formica “Pregwood” 


Practical application of “Preg- 
wood,” a laminated plastic product 
of wartime refinement by The For- 
mica Insulation Co., Cincinnati, to use 


: as picker sticks in the textile field 
= has been disclosed in a joint an- 
= nouncement made with The E. H. 
= Jacobs Manufacturing Corp., Char- 


- lotte, N. C. 


Pregwood, developed progressively 


: during the war by Formica engineers 


SUOORDPEA RANNOCH TENTED 





| 

| 
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for use in airplane propellers for 
fighting planes and trainers, has been 


- considered applicable to many post- 
: war industrial and consumer uses, 
=: among them the textile picker stick 
- utilization, according to Robert W. 
- Lytle, vice-president in charge of spe- 
: cial engineering wieh the Formica 
- Company. 


Formica Pregwood blanks, pro- 
duced at the Formica plant, are pur- 


- chased by the Jacobs Corporation, at 





> whose plant the Pregwood is ma- 


chined into picker sticks of various 


types and sold under the Jacobs 
trademark “Plyweld, a Pregwood 
product.” 


Shown in the accompanying cut is 
a woolen-loom Pregwood picker stick, 
after 12 months of three-shift opera- 
tion, lying across four new Pregwood 
sticks for woolen looms. 
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+n textile aprons 


We are very proud of the reputation for 
greater accuracy which our Kentex Apron 
enjoys in the textile industry. It is an asset 
we worked hard to achieve, and guard jeal- 


ously. 


To make a sure-fitting apron, four essential 
ingredients are necessary: (1) the finest qual- 
ity barktanned or chrome leather; (2) pre- 
cision cutting machines and skilled crafts- 
men; (3) michrometer gauging for thickness, 
width, length and circumference; and (4) 
careful inspection, before packing, for accu- 


racy of material and workmanship. 


This is our formula for Kentex Aprons. In 
spite of wartime shortages, we continue to 


supply you with genuine /Jeather aprons. 


WRITE US FOR FREE SAMPLES AND PRICES 


TEXTILE cowpany 
EAST POINT, GEORGIA 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention 
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Might be better 
to Clean by Hand 


Rigged with ParksTurbo Traveling Clean- 
ers, frames are blown off every three or 
four minutes. 


Lint and fly do not get a chance 
to be spun into the yarn. They 
are shooed away. 


Hand cleaning, done as often or as regu- 
larly, might be better. But what spinner 
would want to fan a frame (not to mention 
five or six) fifteen or twenty times an hour? 
Or who would want her to? 


ParksTurbo Traveling Cleaners take the 
drudgery out of spinners’ work—and earn 
their keep besides. 


Parks-Cramer Company _- 


FITCHBURG, MASS. 
CHARLOTTE, N.C. 
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The following promotions have 
been announced by the Celanese 
Corp. of America: Dr. CAMILLE Drey- 
Fus has been elected chairman of the 
board of directors and as such, will 
continue to act as the chief executive 
officer of the company; WILLIAM 
McC. CAMERON and J. A. LARKIN were 
elected first vice-chairman and sec- 
ond vice-chairman, respectively, and 
HAROLD BLANCKE was elected presi- 
dent. In addition, F. T. SMALL, plant 
manager, Celco, Va., and Harry 
PRICE, yarn sales manager, were 
elected vice-presidents. G. H. Ricu- 
ARDS, assistant treasurer, was elected 
treasurer, and R. O. GILBERT, assist- 
ant secretary, was elected secretary. 


WALTER S. Morton has been re- 
elected president and treasurer, Dun- 
son Mills, LaGrange, Ga. Also re- 
elected were HENRY D. Burks, vice- 
president; GEORGE S. JOHNSON, secre- 
tary; and RAMOND W. Fort, assistant 
treasurer and assistant secretary. The 
following diréctors were elected: B. 
J. Barry and J. M. Curran, of Boston; 
H. D. Burks, H. W. Caldwell, Alton 
Daniel, Henry C. Dunson, Raymond 
Fort, Richard Hutchinson, George S. 
Johnson, F. P. Longley, Walter E. 
Morton, C. N. Pikem, and W. M. Clan- 
ton, Jr., all of LaGrange. 


MARTIN H. HORCHLER, formerly 
manager of the worsted yarn depart- 
ment, distributing the worsted sales 
yarn production of the Arlington 
Mills and Monomac Spinning Co.., 
both of Lawrence, Mass., has been 
appointed assistant vice-president of 
William Whitman Co., Inc., New 
York City. He has been associated 
with the company for 28 years. He 
has been succeeded by GEorGE M. 
JOLLY, manager of the cotton and 
spun rayon department, who will con- 
tinue in that capacity in addition to 
his new responsibilities. 


R. H. Tutte, formerly personnel 
manager of the ten Marshall Field 
& Co. mills in North Carolina and 
Virginia, is now manager of the Zion 
Lace Curtain Mill, Zion, Ill. He suc- 
ceeds LEE R. FLEMING, resigned. 


FLOYD WHITE, formerly § second 
hand, is now overseer spinning, 
Hamrick Mills, Gaffney, S. C. He suc- 
ceeded V. W. Searcy, who resigned 
sometime ago because of ill health, 
as reported in the July issue. 
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Co._. Rospert T. STEVENS, of J. P. 
Stevens & Co., New York, who was 
recently released from active duty in 
the Army, recently received the Le- 
gion of Merit Medal, with a citation 
for displaying exceptionally meritori- 
ous conduct in the performance of 
outstanding services as chief, Cloth- 
ing and Textile Branch, and Deputy 
Director for Purchases, Procurement 
Division, Office of the Quartermaster 
General. 


JAMES A. Byars, formerly superin- 
tendent, Avondale Mills, (Eva Jane 
Plant), Sylacauga, Ala., and before 
that, superintendent, Russell Mfg. Co., 
Alexander City, Ala., is now superin- 
tendent, Avondale Mills, (Pell City 
Plant), Pell City, Ala. He succeeds 
S. F. Burt, resigned. 


Dr. EarL T. JORDAN, formerly with 
the Barrett Division, Allied Chemical 
and Dye Corp., Philadelphia, is now 





Dr. Jordan 


a research associate with the Institute 
of Textile Technology, Charlottes- 
ville, Va. 


JOE D. Moore, formerly superin- 
tendent of the knitting mill, Wash- 
ington Mills Co. (Mayodan Plant), 
Mayodan, N. C., is now engineer- 
production manager, United Hosiery 
Mills Corp., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


JOSEPH RICHARD, formerly second 
hand of carding, Millbury Woolen Co., 
Millbury, Mass., is now overseer of 
carding, Northboro Woolen Mills, 
Northboro, Mass. 


JAMES ESKRIDGE, formerly superin- 
tendent of weaving and preparatory 
processing, Carter Fabrics and Cleve- 
land Cloth Mills, with headquarters 
at Cleveland Cloth Mills, Shelby, N. 
C., is now superintendent, Staunton 
Textile Corp., Staunton, Va. 


JoserH D. SCANLON, immediate past 
president of the National Association 
of Woolen and Worsted Overseers, has 
resigned from Holyoke Worsted Mills, 
Holyoke, Mass., to become superin- 
tendent of finishing, Hockanum Mills, 
Rockville, Conn. 


Ancus Mountain, formerly assist- 
ant superintendent, is now superin- 
tendent, Dunbarton Woolen Mills, 
Sangerville, Me. He succeeds Roy 
Brier who has retired after holding 
the position for more than fifteen 
years. 


Curtis E. Bowne, for the past four 
years merchandise manager and di- 
rector of market and product re- 
search, American Thread Co., New 
York, has been named general man- 
ager of the industrial sales division. 


JOHN W. POULSON, sales manager, 
Pepperell Mfg. Co. until 1942, when 
he entered the Navy as Lieutenant 
Commander, became assistant to the 
president, Fruit of the Loom Corp., 
September 10. 


Rospert G. PotrTer, formerly man- 
ager of rayon staple fiber sales, E. 
I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., is now 
assistant to the treasurer, Greenhalgh 
Mills, Pawtucket, R. I. 


Roy L. Pricuett, formerly with 
Dundee Mills, Inc., Griffin, Ga., is 
now overseer weaving, slashing, and 
tying-in, Monticello Cotton Mills Co., 
Monticello, Ark. 


GEORGE McCAnnon, formerly over- 
seer of weaving, Broad Brook Co., 
Broad Brook, Conn., has joined the 
Hartford Woolen Co., Hartford, Vt., 
in a similar capacity. 


Haroup S. Brook, formerly super- 
intendent, Demetre, Sault & Ciriez, 
Ltd., St. Johns, P. Q., is now superin- 
tendent, Somersworth Textile Co., 
Somersworth, N. H. 


EARL SPICER is now overseer of 
picking, Yantic Woolen Mills, Yantic, 
Conn. He was formerly connected 
with the American Woolen Mills 
plant at Norwich. 


WILLIAM R. Foros, formerly vice- 
president, A. Wimpfheimer & Bros., 
Inc., Stonington, Conn., is now gen- 
eral manager, Wilcox Lace Corp., 
Middletown, Conn. 


C. A. BUTTERWORTH, formerly with 
Abbott Machine Co., Greenville, S. C., 
is now general superintendent, Fitz- 
gerald Mills Corp., Fitzgerald, Ga. 


LESLIE BAKER, formerly with the 
Uxbridge (Mass.) Worsted Co., is 
now superintendent, Gardner Woolen 
Mills, Gardner, Mass. 
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BARBER-COLMAN 
AUTOMATIC SPOOLER 








HIS machine delivers a better Z .T # 3 Ss ings AC H j 4g E 


package to the warper, resulting 


in better beams to the slashers, better loom beams to the a. PR oY = § 
weave shed, and better cloth to the finishers. This means 

less warper stops, more efficient slashing, fewer loom THE QUALITY 
stops, and less seconds — all valuable advantages in the OF EVERY 


coming competitive market. Barber-Colman equipment 


has proved its ability to increase production and lower FOLLOWI NG 

costs; experience has shown that it gives very little trouble, — 
requires few repairs and very few service calls, and Pe $ T EP IN cLoT Hh = 
delivers a uniform package steadily with a minimum of Pp RO DUCTION 
down time. Ask your Barber-Colman Representative for on — Se ok ioe ee : 
complete information. | eS 
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AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS * SUPER-SPEED WARPERS * WARP TYING MACHINES © TWISTER CREELS © MOISTURE CONTENT CONTROLS 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 
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FRAMINGHAM, MASS., U.S. A. GREENVILLE, S. C., U.S. A. MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 
— 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention 
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Nutaper 9° 36’'—Velvet surface on low mark 
paper straight nose—lacquer tip. Large quan 
tities of this cone are used for fine count cotton 
and mercerized yarns. 


Here two cones of same size and taper are given widely different 
applications by reason of finish. While some cone specifications 
are practically all-purpose in their use, generally speaking the best 
results are obtained by detail variations to suit a particular condition. 
Discovering the fine points that make a given cone work better is the 
job of the Sonoco Technical Service Department, which is qualified 
to bring wide practical experience and technical knowledge to help 


solve any particular problem. 
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Nutaper 9° 36’--Regular mark paper--straight 
nose-~special triple scoring top and bottom Gen- 
eral use covers a wide range of coarser types weav- 
ing cr warp yarns and knitting and hosiery yarns 


DONT 
WASTE Pape. 
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SONOCO MAKES EVERYTHING \N PAPER CARRIERS 


Sonoco Propucts LoMPANY [| 


BRANTFORD HARTSVILLE MYSTIC 
ONT. sc. CONN. 


DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 
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A Foreman’s Code of Ethies 
1. I will be courteous. 

2. I will command others by leading. 
3. I will show no favoritism. 


4. I will give orders in such a way that no 
one will feel belittled. 


5. I will strive, by being fair, to win the 
kind of trust that dispels fear. 








The Training of Assistant Overseers 


—_ sl —— ———— — Rew ee 


Artiele Six 


IN CONTINUING the discussion on the training 

of assistant overseers, ‘‘Old-Timer” in this 
installment takes up inducing workers to in- 
crease production, promoting enthusiasm for the 
job, and the importance of the assistant to the 
organization. . * -® —The Editor. 


A WHOLE book, yes several of them, could be writ- 

ten under a title such as, ‘“‘How to Induce Work- 
ers to Increase Production.” Because this covers such 
a wide scope of every angle of management, we can 
only hope to hit the high spots. Some of the first 
items that come to mind are: incentive pay, em- 
ployee enthusiasm, inspiring loyalty, mass psycholo- 
gy (meaning to analyze the fact that people will do 
certain things en masse that they would not do in- 
dividually), cooperation, desire to excel others, 
sportsmanship (meaning friendly competition among 
operatives), persuasion, etc. 

What makes a loom fixer finish tying on a warp 
after the whistle blows or the lights flash for stop- 
ping time? What makes a spinner finish creeling a 
frame after stopping time? What makes— 

“Hold on, OLD-TIMER, don’t you know it’s ‘agin’ 
the law now?” 

Sure we do, brother, but still we ask, what made 
many good operatives do those things back in the 
good old days when it was not “agin’’ the law? What 
was the incentive that made them do it? Was it 
altogether the extra penny or a few cents they would 
make by doing it? 

It is a state of mind we are trying to find out 
something about: if we can find out what that is, 
or was, then we can strive to bring about that same 
state of mind in the operative today. Although the 


employee cannot work a minute overtime without 
pay today, if we can find out the state of mind which 
caused him to do it when he could, we certainly can 
put that information—that knowledge—to good use in 
our management of operatives today. 

Why does a newspaper reporter enter the front 
lines of a battle to get a true story to write? Do you 
think it is altogether the small amount of extra pay 
he gets for combat duty, or the hope of publicity he 
will gain for risking his life? No, brother, that is not 
all. What is it then? What state of mind will cause 
a person to put forth extra effort to do those things? 

Oh my gosh! Looks like we are getting into deep 
water, doesn’t it? Well, remember, fellows, when you 
begin to try to analyze something like this—a state 
of mind— it looks as if there is no plausible answer. 
If it applies to human beings, you can always find a 
way out by falling back on old human nature, because 
all functions of the human brain are based on those 
fundamental laws. 

Many books have been written on the philosophy 
that management should follow up and try to develop 
and maintain this profitable state of mind 1n opera- 
tives. Also, many books have been written on job 
enthusiasm. Each author seems to approach his sub- 
ject from a different angle, but the fundamental idea 
or thought is the same. A comparison may be some- 
thing like going to town—you take one road and I 
take another road, but we both get there. 

You know, when you are reading an OLD-TIMER 
article, you should make a conversation out of it. 
Don’t let OLD-TIMER do all the talking. Stop when 
you agree, or disagree, with him and give the idea 
being discussed mature thought; in that way, you will 
not only get much more out of your reading, but you 
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PROFIT BY CREATING THAT STATE OF MIND THAT 
MAKES PEOPLE WANT TO WORK. 


will remember it. Years later something may come 
up concerning your job that will recall your argu- 
ment with OLD-TIMER, thereby resulting in some 
benefit to you. If a reader will adopt this plan of 
converting what he reads into a kind of conversation, 
the reading will be much more interesting. And you, 
reader, can always have the last word, you know. 
We will not attempt to discuss the scientific selec- 
tion of employees, methods of hiring, methods of 
training, aptitude testing, or any of those highly 
technical methods or systems; but rather, to go along 
the lines of common sense, which we have tried to 
follow in the preceding discussion on training assist- 
ant overseers. We want to show your assistant— it 
matters not whether he is a college graduate or has 
a sprinkling of grade-school education—that he can 
understand and profit by these discussions of sub- 
jects that he probably considered out of his realm. 


Inspiring Enthusiasm in Employees 


In discussing personality, ability to get along with 
people, etc., many scientists claim that some people 
are more receptive to ideas for inspiring enthusiasm 
than are others. Here we must admit that we go 
along with them in this reasoning, but we still claim 
that there are very few human beings who will not 
respond in varying degrees to suggestions on loyalty, 
enthusiasm, etc. 

As we must work with the people we already 
have on the pay roll, the system previously suggested 
for classifying each operative is of the utmost im- 
portance in any program you may decide on to 
start your campaign. 

Such items as working conditions, good lighting, 
ventilation, sanitation, etc., are taken care of by the 
executive management; therefore, we will not dwell 
upon the merits of such items to create enthusiasm— 
to create loyalty—or their well known direct effect 
on increasing production. Those are tangible items, 





things which the average operating executive or 
foreman can easily see and understand We want 
to delve into something deeper, something which is 
not discussed as often as those items are, something 
which sounds a great deal more complex. We are 
trying to show you that these things are really noth- 
ing more than common sense reasoning. 

State of mind is that inborn something which ac- 
counts for enthusiasm for your job. Like planting an 
acorn to produce a fine oak tree, it takes a long time 
to obtain results from most any program you may 
decide on in the hopes of affecting all the operatives 
in a department. You must be patient and persist- 
ent; you must have a definite program or plan; you 
must take every advantage of new ideas as you go 
along. If your plan is not registering with the ma- 
jority of your operatives, there is something wrong. 
You may need a different approach, and, quite often, 
conversations with intelligent and trusted employees 
can put you on the right track. 

If your assistant is of the old school—that is, if he 
was an assistant overseer before all these new laws on 
labor relations, etc., came in—he is naturally some- 
what irritated by all this human relations business 
and feels like we are coddling the operatives too 
much. Well, brother, you “gotta” change your state 
of mind, that’s all, and the sooner the better for you. 
Just remind your assistant that in the last few years 
our democratic form of government has had many 
hard knocks. 

All politicians will agree that democracy has built 
up the greatest nation in the world, but the great 
masses of people began to feel like they were not 
getting what they should, so the politicians grabbed 
this “state of mind” of the people and put over more 
rules and regulations for private business. The result 
has been an ever-increasing burden on business en- 
terprise of every description. Your assistant can 
understand that statement as a fact; so it is with 
relations between employers and employees. Over- 
seers no longer can say yes or no without first tak- 
ing into consideration these new restrictions and reg- 
ulations. 

With the price of cotton regulated, the price which 
may be received for cloth and yarn regulated, the 
work hours fixed, the work load fixed, the right to 
discharge for disobedience or inefficiency taken away 
from overseers and assistants, it would seem that 
textile operating executives are handcuffed. But, 
gentlemen, all these things only call for more brains, 
and we must drop our prejudices, change our meth- 
ods, and carry on. 


Less Bossing and More Leading 


A free discussion of conditions like these with your 
assistant will often give him encouragement and the 
realization that it is still possible for a foreman to 
exert his influence in numerous ways to increase 
production. In other words, every operating execu- 
tive’s job has changed, inasmuch as we have to do 
much less bossing and do much more in leadership. 

The progress we have made in human relations 
has proved itself to be good business—that we must 
admit—although many of us old-timers thought it 
would only result in spoiling the operatives. Many of 
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us also thought the safety programs against accidents 
was rather far-fetched, but results of those cam- 
paigns proved, beyond any doubt, that we were de- 
cidedly wrong. 

Many of us argued that if you paid an operative 
for time lost from accident, he would become more 
careless and that accidents would increase. Here, 
again, we were wrong, and the compensation laws 
have proved to be good business. These and many 
other things, like spending money for good lighting, 
ventilation, air-conditioning, sanitation, etc., should 
by this time have proved to all us old-timers—and 
the new-timers also—that we must be more open 
minded toward the new ideas of human relations, 
psychology, and job enthusiasm and put our brains 
to work to profit by these ideas. 

There is undoubtedly a tremendous opportunity 
for operating executives to profit by creating that 
state of mind which causes people to want to work 
and want to excel in efficiency of machine operation. 
It matters not how efficient an operative is in run- 
ning a loom, a spinning frame, or a card—if you can 
create enthusiasm, you have added a “plus” to that 
operative’s efficiency. 

It has been claimed by some that scientific pro- 
duction methods cause a loss in the individual op- 
erative’s interest in his job—makes him feel as if 


' he were only a cog in a wheel. This may be true to a 


certain extent where all management, both executive 
and operating, has not grasped the fundamental fact 
that it is still possible to create enthusiasm and to 
create a state of mind by the proper application of 
management. 

Just plain common sense will show any man that 
the spirit of Napoleon’s troops was a far different 
spirit (a state of mind) from the spirit of Hitler’s 
Nazi troops. Napoleon was a past master in creating 
enthusiasm, while Hitler forced regimentation upon 
his hordes. The Napoleonic method will survive long 
after the method employed by Hitier is dead. All 
Management must have a true feeling for, and con- 
sideration of, all employees in order to create that 
“feeling” in their hearts and minds for their jobs. 
Although a worker can tell, more quickly than can a 
foreman, if other workers are loyal and enthusiastic, 
the state of mind of workers is not always evident to 
the man who is not making a study of it. 

When you begin to study it and begin to apply 
common sense, human nature, and reasoning, ther 
that state of mind becomes clearer. Your knowledge 
will grow like compound interest; you will soon re- 
alize that the problem is not nearly as complicated 
as you thought it was. You will begin to see some 
results from there on, and if you will keep persistent- 
ly at it, you will soon surprise yourself. You will 
realize that your operatives are, after all, human 
beings. 


Appealing to the Workers 


For example, suppose the office notifies you that 
deliveries are behind on a certain order, and there 
you are with some looms or spinning frames standing 
for lack of help. You appeal to the operatives, tell- 
ing them that the order will be lost if production is 


not increased sufficiently to meet the deliveries; then 
you have them respond by offering to double-up, to 
work part of another shift, or to help out in numer- 
ous other ways. Now, brother, you are getting re- 
sults, tangible results. 

On the other hand, employees who respond from 
a sense of fear constitute an entirely different brood 
from those who respond from a sense of enthusiasm. 
Enthusiasm cannot be forced upon people; it simply 
isn’t human nature. People who act from fear are 
sullen and hard-headed, while those who act from 
a sense of enthusiasm are cheerful and are agreeable 
to anything within reason. Of course, this does not 
necessarily mean that you will have no complaints, no 
grievances. It is certainly not good management to 
instill fear of complaints into the minds of workers; 
you must receive complaints with an open mind and 
handle them fairly. 

We know of one instance where a union threat- 
ened to strike if eight demands were not granted. 
The management decided that one of the demands 
could not possibly be granted, but they did begin to 
grant the other seven, one at a time, during confer- 
ences with the union committee. Before the seven 
demands, which the company decided to grant, had 
been satisfied, the threatened strike was called off 
and everybody was happy. 

This illustration brings out the fact that most 
people have a sense of fairness. When the company 
officials sat down around the table to discuss each 
complaint, although the company did contend for 
certain modifications or changes in most of the de- 
mands, they did grant the substance of those com- 
plaints, and when the union committee saw that they 
were being treated fairly, the one demand the com- 
pany had decided they could not possibly grant never 
came up for discussion. 

There is that “something” inside of people which, 
if handled properly, will go a long way toward 











A STATE OF MIND, THAT INBORN SOMETHING 
WHICH ACCOUNTS FOR ENTHUSIASM FOR YOUR J0B 
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THERE YOU HAVE A WELL-ROUNDED TEAM . 


creating enthusiasm and will result in more produc- 
tion. But don’t forget, gentlemen, that enthusiasm 
must start at the top; you are the management and 
must, therefore, start it. 

Years ago there was a phonograph record of a man 
laughing, and very few people could listen to it with- 
out bursting out laughing too. That is the idea; you 
must laugh in order to get the other fellow to laugh- 
ing. You must have job enthusiasm in order to be 
able to instill it into your operatives; you must have 
that “‘state of mind” in order to create it in others. 

It is a fact that the great majority of your em- 
ployees are working in a textile mill because they 
like that kind of work; they could quit and work 
at something else, couldn’t they? There is one of 
your trump cards. If they are working there because 
they like it better than they do some other kind of 
work, you can certainly get them to like their work 
more if you follow the laws of human nature to 
create enthusiasm—to create that state of mind. 
Doesn't that sound reasonable? 


Importance of the Assistant Overseer 


When it comes to creating job enthusiasm—when 
you are working to create that state of mind—the 
assistant overseer can and should be one of the most 
important men in the whole scheme of management. 
Why? In the first place, if you expect to go about 
human-relations problems in a sensible way, you 
certainly know that you must start at the bottom. 
Neither the superintendent nor the overseer can know 
the operatives as intimately or as individually as the 
assistant overseer does; therefore, the assistant over- 
seer is the key man in any program you may decide 
to carry out. With the definite information the assist- 
ant overseer has built up by following the sugges- 
tions we have laid out concerning the grading of each 
machine operator and each section man, he is the 


man who can give you the dope on each one of these 
employees, and he cen give to you a pretty clear 
picture as to what will work with this or that em- 


ployee. 7 E 

Often an oiler, a filling roller, a roving hauler, or 
a quill cleaner may be the most influential man in 
your room. The assistant overseer can talk with such 
men on more common ground than anyone else in 
the mill can. Those men will talk more freely to 
an assistant overseer than they will to the overseer, 
superintendent or manager. Anybody knows that. 
Then, why in heck don’t overseers, superintendents, 
and managers wake up to the fact that assistant- 
overseer training is one of the most important items 
in successful management? ik 

Well, gentlemen, you certainly have been missing 
a good bet. When a superintendent, an overseer, and 
an assistant overseer can sit down in the office and 
pool their brain power—the superintendent with his 
general idea to be carried out, the overseer with his 
knowledge of machinery and mass psychology of his 
employees, and the assistant overseer with his de- 
tailed knowledge as to how John Doe and Mary Smith 
and Sue Thomas are going to react toward the su- 
perintendent’s idea—there you have a well-rounded 
team, a team which can get results if all of the mem- 
bers of that team have a common “state of mind.” 
Each man must certainly understand his particular 
part in each problem or each program, and if the 
assistant overseer has had the proper training, he can 
be of inestimable value to such a team. 

It is an outstanding credit to any overseer who 
has trained his assistant, or assistants, so that they 
are really a part of him, a part of management—a 
darned important part. When you have won the 
full confidence of your assistant, he will be in that 
“state of mind”’ to pass that feeling on to those people 
with whom he is in daily contact. 


(The seventh installment in this series will ap- 
pear in the November issue. Readers are urged 
to preserve their copies of each installment for fu- 
ture reference.——_The Editor.) 
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Textile Industry’s Part in Winning War 
(Continued from page 112) 


should be giving serious consideration to this right 
now. Putting a mill in good shape is not entirely 
a matter of buying new machinery, and heavy ex- 
penditures may need to be made on existing equip- 
ment which has been run overtime, and by un- 
skilled help, for a number of years. 

The textile industry will go on forever. It changes 
its form and varies its product, but it must neces- 
sarily endure as long as civilization. Left to itself, it 
has consistently, over the years, produced fabrics 
at reasonable prices. It must continue to do this. The 
textile industry made an outstanding record during 
the war, and every worker within the industry 
can be proud of its contribution to winning the 
war. The American military man has been the best 
clothed and best equipped in the world. We hope 
that the textile industry can do as good a job of 
converting to peace as it did in converting for war. 
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Tank Builders For Over 80 Years! 








and Towers 


Let us build the tank 
you need. Water tanks, 
acid tanks, dye _ tanks, 
chemical tanks, oil tanks, 
creosote tanks, tanks for 
every purpose—support- 
ed by towers of fabricat- 
ed steel frames. 


Nickel-Clad 
& Stainless Steel 


Vessels 


Starch Kettles and 
Boxes, Size Kettles, Di- 
gestors, Jig Boxes, Perox- 
ide Storage, Vats and 
other vessels of this dur- 
able metal made to order 
from your designs or 
ours. Nothing too tars 
or complicated for us. 


Fabrications 
Boilers, Kiers, Air Receivers, Stor- 
age Bins, Framework, Tanks, Ket- 
tles, Vats—in fact any high pressure 
vessels or fabricated steel work pro- 
duced in our plant. 








Our Engineering Depart- 
ment will gladly submit de- 
signs to meet any require- 
ments. 


Smoke Stacks, 
Standpipes, etc. 


These and similar prod- 
ucts “custom made” to 
order from your designs 
or ours. 





We can also produce 
special machinery 
for your own needs or for 
resale purposes. 
Write for “Tank Talk” No. 5C or let us 
know your interest in fabricated COLE 
Steel products. 


R. D.COLE MANUFACTURING CO. 





ESTABLISHED 1854 


NEWNAN GEORGIA 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention 
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America’s great textile industry is a loom that 
weaves progress and prosperity into our national 
life. For the past 27 years, Robert and Company 
has grown with this industry, supplying engineer- 
ing services for design and modernization of tex- 
tile plants and communities. Within our own or- 
ganization we have handled all details of apprais- 
als, machinery layouts, power plants, air-condition- 
ing, water treatment and sewerage. Today, we have 
the experience and vision to help the textile in- 
dustry build soundly and profitably for the future. 


We invite your inquiries. 


ROBERT AND COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


c~rchtitects and Gn 2gineers 


NEW YORK . ATLANTA e WASHINGTON 


TWENTY-SEVEN YEARS NATIONWIDE EXPERIENCE 
IN INDUSTRIAL AND TEXTILE DEVELOPMENT 











fs Yours An Hager Shear? 


In the illustration is a combination of scray and 
sewing unit, arranged to feed cloth to the new 
Hermas Shear that speedily removes all hanging 
threads from face, back and both selvages of the 
cloth, in a single run through. The only limit to 
operating speed is the ability of the worker to feed 
in cloth. In actual operation a sustained speed of 
better than 100 yards a minute is readily obtained. 


Seams are automatically passed by an electrical 
device which allows the knives to shear the cloth 
to within 8 inches of the seam. 


free 
=" Hermas Shears and other cloth- 
room equipment are designed to speed up cloth- 
room production. 


Let us tell you about the Hermas clothroom machines 
required to meet the post-war competition. fi 


REPRESENTATIVES: 


Caroliaa Specialty Company R. D. Hughes Sales Company 
Charlotte, N. C. Dallas, Texas 


Ross Whitehead & Co., Limited Unisel, Ltd. 
Toronto and Montreal, Canada Manchester, England 


EXPORT DIVISION: Francis H. Love, 145 East 52nd St., New York 22, N. Y. 
(Correspondence in foreign languages invited) 


HERMAS MACHINE CO. 27% 


Exclusive Specialist in Clothroom Equipment 








When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention 
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Wants to Know How to 
Rebuild Loom Lays 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I would appreciate getting some information from 
your readers on how they rebuild lays for Crompton 
& Knowles and Draper looms. 

We have six different groups of looms, and we try 
to keep extra lays built for each group. If a lay is 
broken, we take it out and put in a new one; then 
we remove the old parts from the lay that we took 
out and use those which are in good condition. The 
worn parts are replaced with new ones from the 
supply room, and we then build a new lay. 

What I am trying to find out is how other mills 
do this job of rebuilding spare lays. I should like to 
hear from several practical mill men as to their 
step-by-step methods. 





CONTRIBUTOR No. 7699 


ee OH 


Wants Information on 
Bleaching Raw Cotton 


EDITOR COTTON: 
I would like to hear from some of your readers 


as to how to bleach low-grade raw cotton as it comes 
from the gin without lowering the life of the cotton. 
We are processing the material for garnetting 


purposes, rather than for weaving or spinning. 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 7713 





Metallic vs. Cushion 
Rolls on Drawing 


EDITOR COTTON: 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7662, in the September issue, 
Says he would like to hear from some other readers 
concerning their experience with metallic and cush- 
ion rolls on drawing frames. In reply, I would say 
that the readers in no two cases will have parallel 
experiences, due largely to local conditions. 

My experience with metallic rolls goes too far 
back to remember (I’m getting older), and if our 
friend considers leather covered rolls as ‘‘cushion”’ 
rolls, then my experience has been about equal in 
length of time with both. If he refers to cork and syn- 
thetic rolls, that would put me in the 1928 class, that 
being the first year of my experience with that type. 

In my opinion (and I know I shall be questioned), 
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OUR READERS are invited to make use of this sec- 

tion of Cotton” for the discussion of problems 
arising in the textile manufacturing or finishing 
plants or for the presentation of new ideas of in- 
terest to other readers. Questions, answers, or let- 
ters need not conform to any particular style, as 
they will be properly edited before being published. 
Names or connections of contributors are never 
used without permission, each participant being 
designated by a number. 

Upon acceptance for publication, all material 
will be paid for at ial space rates. Corre- 
spondence should be addressed to: Editor Cotton,” 
1020 Grant Building, Atlanta 3, Ga. 





it is a matter of whether quality is paramount in 
production of yarns or not, as to which type roll a 
fellow prefers. I have used metallic rolls in making 
coarse yarns from both staple cotton and waste stock,, 
and the results were good; I do not believe the cush- 
ion-type roll would have improved the production or 
quality. In making finer counts from staple cotton, 
however, I have used both metallic and cushion type 
‘olls and have found, by test, that the cushion roll 
gives better results. 

Less than two years ago, I was running a job that 
was divided among bag, print-cloth goods, and Osna- 
burg, made up of approximately 331% per cent card 
strips. This really gave me an opportunity to observe 
the difference in operation. To begin with, we were 
using what we considered the best cork obtainable, 
and let me say here that the present-day cork is far 
better than what we used in 1928. 

On the job just mentioned, I had 224 deliveries 
of drawing, and, as stated, the top rolls (all four) 
were cork of the best quality. We found that with 
a front roll rpm of 387 we had reached a happy 
medium in getting good running work on our white 
or pure cotton stock, and at the same time keeping up 
production. The frames running Osnaburg, and with 
the same rolls, did not show any improvement. 

In determining the cause of the difference in op- 
eration in the two kinds of stock, we found that the 
minute particles of foreign matter which had escaped 
all previous processes would become embedded in 
the cork and result in “lap-ups,”’ choked rolls, ete. 
With a relative humidity of 57 per cent, the other 
frames ran better, but we were not absolutely satis- 
fied and asked for a service man to visit the plant. 
He introduced a new synthetic roll made up of cork 
and rubber mixed. That did the trick for everything 
except the Osnaburg stock, which still showed up a 
great deal of our former troubles. 

I am convinced that this new synthetic roll is 
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the best produced, since leather was abandoned for 
stock running free of strips, etc., in the mix. I am 


. €qually convinced that for a job running a very low 
‘grade of cotton, strips, and other waste products, 
_ the metallic roll is best. Personally, I prefer the 


synthetic cushion roll referred to previously, because 
with proper weighting and periodical buffings we can 
produce a better yarn than is possible with metallic 
rolls. 

The synthetic roll will give better drafting and 
a more even sliver, and will not bruise or otherwise 
hurt the individual fibers. Then, too, aside from all 
just enumerated, the synthetic roll (aside from buff- 
ing) does not require the constant care that the 
metallic rolls do. 

If the inquirer has not put in cushion rolls but is 
planning to do so, let me suggest that he get a repu- 
table machinery manufacturer or cushion roll engi- 
neer to plan and help him; otherwise, he will have 
plenty of headaches. To use cushion rolls success- 
fully, the proper size cot—and the best cot—should 
be put on; the speeds should be studied for best re- 
sults in each case; the frames must be equipped with 
a traverse sliver guide behind the rolls and a weight- 
lifting attachment for relieving the rolls from the 
weights over week-ends, or other periods of stoppage 
of more than 12 hours. It is not possible to use a knife 
or other cutting instrument in removing lap-ups from 
cushion rolls without injuring the rolls. 

After CONTRIBUTOR No. 7662 has his cushion rolls 
working in good order, he will find that he can open 
his rolls much wider than with the metallic. Some- 
time during the summer of last year, there appeared 
in COTTON an article regarding wide roll settings on 
drawing; the article was very complete and impressed 
me so much that I tried the suggestion, and, frankly, 
I found the information to be quite worthwhile in 
connection with my cushion rolls. I suspect that 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 7662 will think me partial to cush- 
ion rolls; I am, as stated, where quality is desired 
and the stock is not mixed with waste. 

Now, for the metallic roll. We all know that cot- 
ton being pressed down into the flutes gives a little 
better production at the same roll speeds than do 
cushion rolls, but I also know, by experience, that 
metallic rolls can do more damage, and do it more 
quickly than can any other process in the mull. 

Metallic bottom rolls propel the top rolis by the 
interlocking or meshing of the flutes between the two 
rolls, and with the cotton passing through as this is 
happening, it is a physical impossibility for the fin- 
ished sliver not to have some of its individual fibers 
damaged in the process. 

Metallic rolls require constant attention and prac- 
tically constant cleaning, polishing, scrubbing, etc., 
all of which costs more than the installation and 
maintenance of the cushion roll. 

I haven’t yet found a job equipped with metallic 
rolls where some operative has not left his knife 
marks on the flutes. Some folks will tell you that 
there is a certain way to use a knife without in- 
juring a metallic roll; there is. Leave the knife at 
home, or throw it away. Other men have advised 
cleaning metallic rolls with card clothing. This may 





be done a few times with no ill effect, but, if con- 
tinued, it will positively ruin the rolls. Metallic rolls 
should be cleaned with mineral spirits and then 
polished with oil-soaked pumice stone and wiped 
clean with clean dry waste. Then they should be 
run on coarse numbers or waste stock only. 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 7673 
— —- @Q@&—— —— 


Question on Making 
Yarns for Mops 


EDITOR COTTON: 

In producing 18 pounds per hour of 50-grain card 
Sliver from 13/16-inch Good Ordinary cotton, using 
flat-top cards equipped with fancy rolls, do you think 
this production excessive for mop yarn? 

This 50-grain sliver is to be run through one 
process of drawing, split into two slivers of 30 grains 
each. Another arrangement at the drawing might 
be four ends up for the lighter sliver instead of the 
usual six. This sliver is to be run through 4 x 8 fly 
frames into 1.50- to 4-hank mop yarn. 

Off-hand, I’d say the twist would be from five to 
eight turns per inch. Nine cards in production, at 18 
pounds per hour, would produce 23,328 pounds per 
144 hours. 

How many deliveries of drawing would be neces- 
sary to balance with the card production, using a 
1144-inch front roll at 390 rpm, leather-covered rolls? 

Assuming half the fly-frame spindles to be on 
4-hank yarn and half on 1.50-hank yarn, how many 
spindles would be necessary to balance with the 
drawing production? 

CONTRIBUTOR NO. 7676 


———-— @@— -- - 
Beveling Handrail 
on the Loom 


EDITOR COTTON: 

In reply to the question about beveling the hand- 
rail on a loom from CONTRIBUTOR No. 7652, in the 
August issue, I can see why this contributor would 
have trouble with broken threads and pickouts near 
the selvages if the shuttle was rubbing as it entered 
and left the shed, due to the shed being too small. 
I have had no experience, however, in beveling off 
the handrail, as explained by CONTRIBUTOR No. 7652, 
to increase the size of the shed; so far, I haven't been 
able to figure out why this should be necessary. 

Although some of the E-Model looms in place 
in our plant were installed before my time and may 
have been fitted with cams, treadles, etc., with which 
I am not familiar, those on which I have worked allow 
sufficient shed clearance for a 1°%%-inch shuttle carry- 
ing an 8-inch bobbin to go through without the front 
harness being struck by the handrail on the back 
stroke. We are, at present, running a number of 
these shuttles and are experiencing no particular 
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difficulty. So far as I know, the only change that we 
have made has been, on occasion, to use a deeper 
reed to prevent the top shed yarns from rubbing. 

In which notches of the treadles were the stirrups 
placed before this change was made? If the stirrups 
were already in the first and second notches. didn’t 
the harness work at an angle instead of perpendicu- 
larly when the top rigging was moved forward 34 of 
an inch? The angle would be very slight, it is true, 
but would probably cause more wear on the top 
harness straps at their points of connection to the 
harness rolls. 

But it is probably just human nature to look for 
flaws, especially in a new idea. If a larger shed is 
needed to obtain more clearance than can be ob- 
tained by existing adjustments, and beveling the 
handrail does the trick, I would say it is O. K. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7663 





Preventing Shedding 
in the Weave Room 


EDITOR COTTON: 

The difficulty in analyzing ConrTrisuToR No. 
7657’s trouble (September issue) with excessive shed- 
ding in the loom on the 80 x 80, is in not having 
sufficient data pertaining to the slashing operation. 

He does give the weight of the squeeze rolls, how- 
ever, and these seem slightly light. I would suggest 
using a 350-pound roll on the back and a 550-pound 
on the front. But I feel that this is not the principal 
trouble, for, with other conditions right, a 488-pound 
roll should give fair results. 

Not having other information, I will merely list 
in a general way the important points to watch in 
order to prevent shedding. 

One of the most important is to keep the starch 
solution in the size box at or near the boiling tem- 
perature. at this high temperature 
better than it will at 
even a few degrees cooler. and it will give a minimum 
of shedding. 

An improperly prepared size mix can also cause 
shedding. The size should be thoroughly cooked and 
should not 


starch applied 


seems to adhere to the yarn 


to allow sufficient 
penetration or adhesion to the yarn. If more weight 
is needed, a thinner boiling starch may be used, in 
which case more st 


be too thick. in order 


aren Can pe used. 

Excessive fats or softeners in the mix is another 
cause of shedding. Too much tallow will greatly re- 
duce the adhesive quality of the size. A size mix 
without any fats is actually the most adhesive, but a 
small amount usually is needed to make the yarn 
more pliable and to assist in preventing sticking of 
the yarn to the cylinder. Usually five per cent of 
the weight of the starch is sufficient if the softener 
contains very little water. Many compounds con- 
tain approximately 50 per cent water, in which case 
it is normally all right to use 10 per cent, based on 
the weight of the starch. 

In conclusion, I will list a size mix that should 
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give good results on 80 x 80: 140 pounds thin-boiling 
corn starch (about 40 fluidity); 14 pounds compound 
(see foregoing paragraph on compound); to finish 
110 gallons. This should be boiled 1% hours, and 
the compound should not be added until the size has 
come to a boil. Fat added to the mix at the begin- 
ning of the cooking tends to interfere with proper 
cooking of the starch. 


CONTRIBUTOR No. 7664 


How to Determine 
The Correet Reed 


EDITOR COTTON: 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7617, in the April issue, makes 
no statement as to whether he wishes the reed cal- 
culations to be based on unknown yarns or the sam- 
pling of a given weave. Most large weave sheds have 
sampling departments where weaves are sampled. In 
this manner, they are able to determine shrinkage. 
etc., which is often necessary in figuring the proper 
reed previous to making a production run. In this 
manner, “bugs” are eliminated, and the weave can 
be placed into production without resorting to 
changes later on. 

However, if you are figuring from actual swatches 
for duplication, it is rather easy to calculate the ends 
per dent and inch and estimate the reed width. 

Every type of weave, as well as yarn structure. 
behaves in a different manner. Therefore, it 1s help- 
ful to understand what takes place during weaving. 
If figuring from a finished sample, consideration 
must be given to the shrinkage of the material dur- 
ing finishing. This is not exactly guesswork, but to 
make an exact width duplication of a given weave 
would be guesswork if making a duplication from 
small sample. 

On dyed goods, count the ends per inch through 

slass. This will give vou the number of warp ends 
after shrinkage. For instance, take a 3/1 twill on 4- 
shaft or 8-shaft. 36-inch width finished Analyzin 
3/1 twill, 119 ends 


particular weave, a known 


7 ? 
FIO C re,ti gor 
a t < VW < \ 4 


f ’ i 
(On tnis 


1 eives the weave as the 
tactor Oo! 


per inch. 
3/1 twill is the reeding of 4 ends per dent 


3 

We must figure shrinkage during finishing as well 
as filling-varn contraction during weaving. Most fin- 
ishing shrinkages will average between 6 to 10 pe 
cent on this tvpe weave, so we strike the in-between 
fisure of 8 and figure 8 per cent addition for a close 
estimate. This will give us the approximate width of 
38.88 in the grey. 

Contraction on twill is greater than plain, so we 
can figure approximately 3 per cent contraction, or 
approximately 40.05 reed spread in the loom. This 
gives us approximately 107 ends per inch when cal- 
culating the original warp ends in the finished goods 
as being 4285 ends. Thus 4 ends per dent, the known 
factor. divided into the 107 ends per inch (the un- 
known factor) gives us a reed count of 26.75 dents 
per inch. 

A swatch of gray cloth simplifies the problem. 
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Analyzing the full-width sample through the glass 
will usually give the count. Reed marks showing 
slight cracks designate reed wires, and the warp ends 
grouped between these cracks give the number of 
ends per dent. 

Suppose, as an illustration, the grouped ends be- 
tween cracks in grey goods show 3 warp ends be- 
tween cracks (reed wire marks). This is a positive 
indication of 3 ends per dent. 

Suppose this weave is also a 3/1 twill, showing 
our assumption of the previous calculation of 4 ends 
per dent was a bit hasty. This weave is on 4 or 8 
harnesses. But the difference here would be a finer 
yarn. In the grey, picks are withdrawn for measur- 
ing and the yarn is pulled out to its full length from 
selvage to selvage. 

The foregoing 3/1 twill measures 42 inches in the 
gray. Using the 3 per cent contraction figure, the as- 
sumed reed spread would be 43.26 inches. Take sev- 
eral full-length filling picks from the weave and pull 
out to normal length, without stretch, and there will 
be approximately 43.26 inches, showing the full reed 
spread as being 43.26 inches in width. 

Continue checking the assumed reed count by 
counting the cracks per inch, which would give the 
approximate dents per inch. Say the ends-per-inch 
count would be 107. We multiply 107 by 42 inches 
and get 4494 warp ends. Now if we divide the reed- 
spread calculation of 43.26 inches into the warp ends, 
we arrive at the figure of 103.9 ends per inch; and 
dividing by 3 ends per dent, we have the reed as 
34.63 dents per inch. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7638 


Oe 


Blows per Ineh 
im Pieker Beaters 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I will attempt to answer the questions advanced 
by CONTRIBUTOR No. 7658 in the August issue. 

He indicates that he has three one-process pickers, 
three beaters each (20-inch Buckley; 16-inch, 2- 
blade; and 16-inch, carding beaters). He is running 
Middling and Strict Middling 15/16-inch, 1 1/16-inch, 
14-inch and 1 3/16-inch staples. He states that he has 
no “blending machine,” and we assume by this state- 
ment that there is no blending of the cotton in the 
opening room, such as a battery of hopper feeders. 

He wishes to know the number of beats he is get- 
ting per revolution of a 20-inch Buckley beater and 
a 16-inch carding beater. Frankly, I have never seen 
a Buckley figured in beats per minute or per inch. 
It really isn’t beating the cotton in the same sense as 
a blade beater is. Therefore, in my opinion, we 
should speak of the Buckley beater in terms of rpm, 
instead of beats per inch. 

Incidentally, I think our friend would be much 
better off to take this Buckley out entirely. As a 
matter of fact, the machinery builders are discon- 
tinuing the practice of recommending three beaters 
in pickers under any normal circumstances. The 


two-beater machine is certainly the popular picker 
with most mills. Two 16-inch beaters, with carding 
beater at the finisher, are preferable. 

Of course, the beats per inch for any blade or 
carding beater are figured by the speed of the beater, 
number of blades, circumference of the feed roll, and 
speed of the feed roll, as follows: 


Rpm of Beater * Number of Blades 





— Beats per 


Diam. of Feed Rolls * 3.1416 K rpm inch. 


Then, of course, you add the total beats per inch 
of the two or three beaters in the picker. In his case, 
he could add only the beats per inch of the interme- 
diate and finisher beater, as the breaker beater is a 
Buckley type. 

Incidentally, in figuring the carding beater in 
beats per inch, he should figure this at only 66 per 
cent efficiency, as compared to a three-blade steel 
beater, or equal to the effectiveness of a two-blade 
beater. 

While talking about beats per inch, we will say 
that this is not stressed nearly so much during these 
times as it was 20 years ago, when the picker was 
practically the only cleaning machine in the opening 
room. In other words, there was no opening equip- 
ment to speak of. In a lot of cases, there was simply 
a bale breaker to feed the cotton into a round pipe 
to the picker room. Today, the modern opening 
room thoroughly cleans and blooms the cotton before 
it reaches the picker, and it is obvious that you should 
reduce the beating and machining effect which you 
once gave it in the pickers. This is why we men- 
tioned that a three-beater picker is out, in so far as 
we are concerned. 

Your contributor is running quite a wide range 
of staples, and this, in our opinion, should be rec- 
ognized and allowed for at the pickers to a much 
greater extent than he seems to be doing, judging 
from the data sheet which he submitted with his 
inquiry. 

In our opinion, picker No. 3 is set up rather well 
in relation to speed to handle his shorter staple cot- 
ton; that is, 15/16-inch to 1 1/16-inch. Obviously, he is 
running the longer staples on picker No. 2, since these 
speeds are lower. If his production requirements are 
not excessive on these pickers, I would recommend a 
speed for that carding beater of 750 rpm on the 1%- 
inch and 1 3/16-inch staples, and I would not set the 
carding beater any closer than %4-inch to the feed 
rolls. 

I always get a little nervous when I put recom- 
mended beater speeds down in black and white, as 
there are two definite schools of thought on this 
subject. I think each mill should use a rule of trial 
and error in finding the best possible beater speeds 
for its particular work. One mill recently ran ex- 
haustive tests comparing high beater speeds with 
low speeds. For example, a carding beater was run 
at 1450 rpm for one test and 1,000 rpm for another; 
the result in the yarn was a shade to the advantage 
of the high beater speed in the evenness and break- 
ing strength of the yarn. But another mill, at an- 
other time, made the same test and got the reverse 
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results; so, you can see that it is hard to set any 
standard. 

| It seems that the sensible thing for a mill to do 
Is to remember it is not selling picker laps as such; 
it 18 selling either yarns or fabrics, and should work 
toward whatever type lap makes the best finished 
product; it really does not matter what this lap looks 
like or how it was made. We all know there are 
general rules which we must follow without getting 
too far out of bounds either way, but I think it is 
still a local problem for each mill to find the best 
speeds for its particular requirements. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7672 
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Bobbin Formers on 
Filling Spinning 


EDITOR COTTON: 

In reply to CONTRIBUTOR No. 7657, in the Septem- 
ber issue, I would like to offer our method of slasher 
operation, as we do not have shedding on our warps. 

We use a 550-pound front Squeeze roll, with 
eight yards of 60-inch, 18-ounce blanket. We always 
place the new blanket first on the back roll and run 
it for at least ten days, or until we need a blanket on 
the front roll. "We use a 275-pound back roll. with 
two rounds of 80 x 80 cloth on top of blanket on back 
roll. This protects the blanket while it. is being 
broken in. 

We keep the temperature in Storage kettles and 
size boxes at approximately 190 degrees F. Our 
Slasher speed is 38 yards per minute. with 6 pounds 
of steam on cylinders. 

We split yarn in half between the size box and 
cylinders by using a revolving split rod. This causes 
the fibers to lay and makes the yarn smoother. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7669 
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Warp Tying Machines 


EDITOR COTTON: 

This is in reply to ConTRIBUTOR No. 7659. in the 
August issue. 

The question of the advisability of replacing sta- 
tionary warp tying-in machines with portable ma- 
chines will be governed to a great extent by local 
conditions. Even though the machines are in con- 
dition to give a good many more years of service, we 
think that it would be a justifiable expenditure under 
certain conditions. 

The portable tying-in machine enables you to run 
the same harness and reed without upsetting the 
correct settings when once adjusted to the loom. It 
definitely eliminates a great deal of crossing of the 
drop wires. This, of course, will give a better run- 
ning warp, when the ends are not crossed. 


It will enable you to cut down on the time the 
loom stands with the warp run out and will, there- 


fore, increase your production. If warp changers 
are being used, the portable tying-in machine will 
prove a labor-saving device and will eliminate lost 
time from this source. 

The percentage of increase in production by using 
the portable tying-in machine will depend to some 
extent upon the average time spent in changing 
warps tied on the stationary machine. This increase 
in production will be governed also to some extent 
by the size of loom beam heads used, as the loss due 
to run-outs is cut down by larger loom beam heads. 

There are, however, some disadvantages in using 
the portable tying-in machine. It is more difficult 
to clean the loom with the harness left in the loom, 
besides being more difficult to give it a complete 
oiling. When warps run out, this is the time for the 
loom fixer to give the loom a thorough check-up; 
with the harness left in the loom, it is not so con- 
venient to do so. 

Another disadvantage, in a small mill, would be 
that perhaps the operation of a stationary tying-in 
machine on one shift would take care of all the 
warps run out on two shifts. 

Considering, however, the advantages in possibly 
saving some labor, and keeping the same harness 
and reed in the loom, as well as getting the looms 
back into production sooner—in spite of the difficul- 
ties of cleaning and oiling—we would say the ex- 
penditure would be justifiable. 

CONTRIBUTOB No 7672 
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How to Mark 
Roving Bobbins 





EDITOR COTTON: 

It is a pleasure to come to the aid of CONTRIBUTOR 
No. 7665, in the July issue, and offer some sugges- 
tions that will help eliminate the trouble he is expe- 
riencing in roving identification and will prevent 
crayon marks in the yarn that is going to his cus- 
tomers. 

Some years ago, I had a similar problem in a 
mill where we were running five different staples of 
cotton, and making these into 19 different hank rov- 
ings. We had 50 speeders, 22 intermediates, and 12 
slubbers. Since then, they have put in long-drait 
roving and have eliminated the 12 x 6 slubbers. We 
really had a problem, and the method I am going to 
describe did solve it. 

Having three hank rovings in his room, the in- 
qguirer should select three very prominent colors of 
bobbin lacquer or enamel to paint the bases of the 
bobbins. These could be along the following line: red 
for the 2.50-hank roving; blue for the 3.00-hank 
roving; and a bright yellow for the 3.50-hank roving. 
He should make sure he has enough roving bobbins 
to run his job. 

After getting the bobbins all painted, it is a simple 
matter to take the bobbins off the frames in separate 
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boxes and keep them separated through the roving- 
cleaning machine. There is also the possibility of de- 
termining the hank roving that the most waste is 
being made from at the bobbin cleaning machine, as 
well as the number of bobbins that wear out faster 
on the different rovings. 

The small cost of getting this done will be more 
than offset in the first month by reduced amount of 
roving waste, the prevention of mixed yarn and 
mixed rovings in the creels, and less second-class 
sales yarn. 

The inquirer does not say how many frame tend- 
ers he has on each shift, but if he doesn’t have an 
abnormally large number, he will be able to utilize 
light colored crayons on all shifts by this method and 
have enough colors to go around easily. 

My own system of marking roving is as follows: 

Two marks at the top of the bobbin for the first 
shift; one mark at the bottom of the bobbin for the 
second shift; one mark at the top of the bobbin for 
the third shift. 

These marks are put on by a roving marker—not 
the frame tenders in any case—and by the time a 
half-inch layer of roving is built onto the bobbins 
the roving is marked. Such a small mark is not ob- 
jectionable and will sift out in the spinning room in 
most instances. 

For a “stop-mark,” a very satisfactory method is 
for a certain color to be used by each shift, to be 
placed at the outer edge of the bobbins at the end of 


the shift by the individual frame tenders. Invariably, 





I have found the frame tenders anxious to do this 
task, as they do not want to be blamed for bad work 
made by a succeeding frame tender. All stop-marks 
are made at the top of the bobbins. 

Use of small textile crayons—about the same size 
of ordinary blackboard crayons—helps materially; 
yet, if the roving marker is at all careful, the larger 
crayons are more satisfactory as they mark easier 
and more distinctly. Also, less waste is made when 
the larger crayon is used. Small marks (not over %4- 
inch wide) can be made by the larger crayons, and 
the color variety is larger. 

With 18 to 30 available colors in the brands of 
crayons on the market, even if it takes two sources 
of supply, it is certainly possible to have specific 
colors for each frame tender on each shift. By assign- 
ing a color for each frame tender, every bobbin can 
be traced to the maker of each bobbin of bad work. 

Further, there will never be more than three 
marks on any bobbin, as by this method the first 
shift will have its identification mark (two of them) 
and one stop mark on the last doff; many doffs will 
never have but two. Some of the second and third- 
shift doffs will have but one mark to the bobbin. 

For painting these bobbin bases, a small motor- 
driven spindle can be rigged up, with a brush cleaner, 
to turn the bobbins while being painted. With this 
spindle and a brush of the right size, this writer has 
seen an operator paint as many as 600 bobbins an 
hour. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7682 
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107. FINNELL SCRUBBERS — Illustrated leafiets 
describing f 


and giving 
nell floor ey 
C., Elkhart, Ind. 
106. RIHCO ovee B HUMIDIFIER HEADS— 
describes atomizers construction 


ee air consumption ALDRICH MACHINE 
WORKS, Greenwood, 8. C. 


115. ATOMIZER BUMS SNS —aaseat issue of 
‘Parks’ Parables’’ on ato method of humidifi- 
es Bulletin 1140. — PARKS- CRAMER Cco., 
Fitehburg, Mass., and Charlotte, N. C. 


120. SCALES FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY— 
18-page book illustrating modern, automatic-indicat- 
ing scales for al] requirements of the teatile tndus- 
try.—TOLEDO SC COMPANY, Toledo, Ohio. 


129. oanaee OPEN HEAD ah fh os 
Bulletin escribes function latest 


d 
be humidifier. — THE BAHNSON 
ANY, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


i30. BAHNSON HUMIDUCT PRECIPITRON— 
Describes principle application of air conditioning sys- 
tem combined with Westinghouse itron air 
~~~ Wf, unit. eas BAHNSON COMP , Wihr- 


WAYS TO SOLVE YOUR LIGHTING 
PROBLEMS How to get fluorescent fixtures for 
modern lighting.—SYLVANIA ELECTRIC PROD- 
UCTS, INC., Ipswich, Mass. 

132. ROOF in apg lag ym on new PO 
Foamglas Insulation for protection dampness, mois- 
ture damage. — pIrrsBunon CORNING CORP., 
Pitteburgh, Pa. 

is. OVER THE ROUGH SPOTS — Llustrated 

ing maintenance manual, including informa- 
acing, patching and le gear mm 

} tn floors, roofs. Includes both concrete, w 
cose ls . ~edieseees COMPANY, Phila- 

p a, a, 


a ny 4g Ad COLOR Vy at gg ll six standard 

be used to t down acei- 
— <i. I DU PONT Dr NEMOURS & CO. INC., 
Finishes Di , Wilmington, Dela. 


136. AIR CONDITIONING AND 
REF RIGERATION—20 page At 
describing wartime uses of air condition 

cations. — USE 

R Cco., Jersey City, N. J. 

138. MAGNESIUM IN THE TEXTILE 

ustrated es of 


TRY—n 
f inning, twisting machines, 
Ag beams, er ce, Ua co. OF 


AMERICA, Pitebursh. 


_{38. AIR FILTRATION AND DUST CONTROL 
ages Of Almosp con luding 

ee data.—AMERICAN AIR FIUTER CO., ING, 
"aa Central Avenue, Louisville 8, Ky. 


i. SYLVANIA PRESENTS FLUORESCENT AT 
ITS FINEST—File folder on industrial | 
lems.—SYLVANIA ELECTRIC PROD NC, 
Salem, Mass. 


143. COLOR DYNAMICS—Booklet on use of en- 
orgy in color to help maintain employee morale, 
safety records, efficient preduction.—PITTSBURGH 
TE GLASS CO., Paint Div., Dept. CO, Pitts- 
burgh 22, Pa. 
144. WARDROBE AND INDUSTRIAL LOCKER 
RACKS~—-Folder, describing Peterson opp nenry - 


industrial racks for employees, also other ocoa 
equipment.—VOGEL-PETERSON C0O., yy ‘5. ri. 
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145. MOW TO CLEAN IRON A 
TEXTILES IN PROCESS. ce, Seaee AON 





a. .' dewn on 
es by oliminmating serap iron and steel.—ERINZ 
MFG. COMPANY, 1501 EB 12th St, Brie, Pa. 


146. YOUR FLOORS ARE IM TA 
—, MILL’S aan eee wetrated Sis on = 
£ AK —G. a 
TENNANT CO., 2585 NW. Secomd St., Minneapolis, 


POWER TRANSMISSION, MOTORS. 
BELTING, LUBRICATION ... 


210. GOODYEAR MECHANICAL RUBBER 
@e0008s b= gore 
information and tables Se et ne ae 
the preper be ar hose or x. AA 
ER CO., Akron, Ohio. 


216. LEATHER SCORLEt NO. 202 — Attractive 
booklet illustrating and describing SARS Rpe- 
e that ian Geek Do a Straps. 

rape ( 
Bumper Straps, Solid XR. yg 4 Belting. t 
Belting.—CHAS. BOND CO., Peden Pa. 


219. LOOM MOTORS AND CONTROLS—Bulletin 
polyphase enclosed motors and manual starting 
switch. GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, 
New York. 
x NEEDLE AND BALL BEARINOS—Cateles 
gives ball bearing data with 


7 oe . Catalog 


bearings, — ng textile uses, types, installation, 
lubrication and general data. Both issued by TOR- 
RINGTON CO., Torrington, Conn. 


225. BRONZE BEARINGS—6G4 page catalog 
standard sizes of textile and industrial — BY 


graphited oil-less bearings, bronze bars, babbitt 
metals.—TH BUNTING. BRASS AND BRONZE 
CO., Toledo, 

227. MULTIPLE GROOVE V-BELT DRIVE 
DATA ae —Complete book showing drive 


many 

combinatiens for easy selection with engineering in- 

formation for fi g special V-Belt scare. a 
915.—ROCKWOOD MFG. CO., Indianapolis, In 


230. PRINCIPLES OF TEXTILE MILL LUBRI- 
CATION—Booklet giving cee lubrication prob- 
lems and data on practical textile operation, includ- 

advice > Guan. ef: Gteen ofle end geese 
EK WATER ASSOCIATED OIL CO., New York, 

York. 

23!. V-BELT ENGINEERING DATA BOOK—Over 
50 pages of pertinent engineering information includ- 
ing data on selecting a V-belt drive desi of spe- 
cial V-belt Ah. - numerous standard tables, charts 
and belt sheaves list prices. — MANHATTAN 
RUBBER MANUFACTURING DIV. of Raybestos- 
Manhattan, Ine., Passaic, N. J. 


SKF INDUSTRIES SPHERICAL ROLLER 
BEARINGS—36 page ——- on appl fons 
and selection, also time 

. INC.,, Philadelp a. 


235. JOHNSON Lepaovt, 8 sae BRONZE 
—TDTlustrated bookle complete story 
Johnson ~~ BS ys me newest developmen 
self-lubricated bronze e bearings and --g-~ 
ings.—JOHNSON BRONZE COMPANY. New Castle, 
Pennsylvania. 


236. LEATHER yh ay CALCULATO R—Handy 
and —— calculator for determining belt, speeds 
er per inch of belt widths, ete., 
free on request.—J. DB. 
delphia, Pa. 


237. 
TILE INDUSTRY—Outlining the 
o 


oaiventegee f ball bearings on textile machinecy.— 
BEARING CoO., "Hew Britain, 


244. TEXACO ee ar a OILS—Folder on lu- 
actual 


brication for all t of spindles, based on 
TEXAS CO., 1PNew York City. 


246. hep nn NG OPE ny NG ay nee 
— wing how can textile 
costs with Mal le V-Belt 
‘cut operating "cos CO., Denver, rado. 

eo HOW TO GET THE MOST FROM YOUR 
LEATHER BELTING—Lllustrated booklet on leather 
belt installation; maintenance; cleaning; dressing; 
aligning shafting, pulleys.—S0O BEL?FING 
CO., Atlanta, Ga. 


262. THE SERVICE fen ag peer lubrica - 
tion guide for cotton and milis.—SINCLAIR 
REFINING CO., New Teck 30 20, ON. = 4 


INSTRUMENTS, 
STEAM SPECIALTIES . 


301. JOHNSON ROTARY PRESSURE JOINTS— 
Bulletin describing the ro pressure joint which 
requires no packing, no lub cation and no adjust- 
ment, giving installation and maintenance instruc- 
tions, types, sizes, dimensions and prices. — THE 
JOHN SON CORP.’ Three Rivers, Mich. 
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will be sent 
RHOADS & SONS, Phila- 


306. Yh el CONTROLLERS — 48-page 
illustrated 225. describing instruments and 


accessortes poe oh for efficient eing, finishing. 
slashing. ———s kter boili > ane other don. 
esses invol g perature.— OXBO : 
PANY, Foxbose, Mass. - 
307. THERMOMETER AND PRESSURE 
GAUGES— Catalog ye 6706 give data on 
ar case pressure 
thermometers for indicating, w- <7 ~ a 
BuoWN INGERULENT COMPANY. “Pulledelshia, 
Pennsytvania. — 
309. TEMPERATURE & HUMIDITY COoNTROL— 
— describ for tanks. 


ete. Also other literature.—POWERS 
TOR CO., Chicago, DL _ 


316. PIPE FITTINGS — Complete catalog with 
ae, rng | gervies pressures. — GRINNELL 


Sit. PIPING POINTER®S—Industrial maintenance 
book oovering installation and handling of piping. 
valves, fittings. Well tllustrated, practical tips.— 
CRANE Chicago, Ill. 


312. MASON REDUCING VALVES — Illustrated 
catalog on reducing valves, pipe strainers, 
equipment for process control. — MASON-NEILAN 
REGULATOR CO., Boston 24, Mass 


314. MOISTURE CONTENT CONTROL — Bulletin 
F’-1705-1 giving details of features and benefits of 
moisture equipment con for slashers and textile 
a, — BARBER-COLMAN CO., Kockford. 


ee G, SPINNING, WINDING, 


401. LUMMUS DUSTLESS, STEEL BLENDING 
FEEDERS—Bulletin describing automatically closing, 
positively locking door on feeders to prevent over- 
loading, choking.—ALDRICH MACHINE WORKS. 
Greenwood, 8. C. 


UTOMATIC OVERHEAD CLEANER 
SPINNING. WINDING, WARPING AND T TWISTING 
—24 page booklet owing the new American Mono- 
Rail automatic cleaner in operation on MonoRail 
track circuit Spinning, Warping, Winding. 
ee. — This cleaner prevents accumulation 
of no harm te roving.—THE AMERICAN 
MONORAIL COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio. 


405. YARN CONDITIONING AND TWIST-SET- 
TING—Tenesol booklet on new conditioning agent 
fer textile yarns.—BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL 
COMPANY, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


407. CARD GRINDER INFORMATION—Folder on 

care of card grinders, part replacements, etc.—B. 8. 

ROY & SON CO., Worcester, Mass., 
South Carolina. 


410. FIBRE CONDITIONING WITH TEXSPRAY 
COMPOUND—30 page booklet on treating of cotton 
or cut staple fibers with Texspray Compound d- 
ing the advantages and development of fiber condi- 
tioning.—-THE TEXAS CO., New York City. 


and Greenville, 


411. THE VICTOR CIRCLE-D TRAVELER— 
Pamphiet, describing this important advance in trar- 
eler design.— VELER COMPANY, 


Providence, R. I 
413. SONOCO PRODUCTS—A 60 page illustrated 
booklet giving descriptions, specifications and charts 
of the many Sonoco products, including bobbins. 
cones, tubes, cork cots yy § cans, spools, rolls, 
eta—SONOCO PRODUCTS Hartsville, S&S. C. 
416. —_ a OF THE nine a 
Interesting pn guage ring sp 
in ———. A =) —wN 
TIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. L. 
417. rascmes WINDING FOR SILK AND 
RAYON YARNS—Describes the new No. 50 Leesona 
attachments 


that are used for silk 
hosiery rayon yarns. — UNIVERSAL 


threads and 
WINDING CO., Providence, B. L 
418% FIDELITY SPOOLING MACHINES — Dlus- 
booklet describing the Fidelity ling a- 
its many applications in 
ELITY MACHINE 


pw and outl tex- 
COMPANY, 


tile industry. — 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


419. bie te nn ae gar folder show- 
the steps acture 


ing anuf. of genuine leather 
aprons for me “of l draft spinning and 
card room mac APRON “SCOM- 


PANY, Kast Point, sorgia. 

421. AUTOMATIC Ween = Velde describing 
latest equipment with full tomatic opera- 
tion. ay one automatic head for ro to 100 spin- 
dles.—ABBOTT MACHINE CO., Wilton, N. H. 


422. MODERN TEXTILE ROLL COVERING—II- 
lustrated ‘e * on = -L—— with chart 


on correct A Tong draft 
aprons. ARMSTRONG CORK CO. ae dustsl Divi- 
sion, TEXTILES PRODUCTS SEC, Lancaster. Pa. 
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423. TEXTILE SHEET METAL PRODUCTS— 
Folder on cylinde card screens, licker-in screens, 
repair work.—J INS METAL SHOP, Gastonia, 
North Carolina. 


426. BOLSTERS, SPINDLES AND WHORLS— 
Folder bing graphite and metal cast iron bol- 
sters for quillers, omnes and twisting and cast iron 
ring holders, also mplete spindle service for re- 
building spindles. ° McK EL VID MACHINE CoO., for- 
merly Stewart Machine Co., Gastonia, N. C. 


427. “EZY-APART’’ SPINNING FRAME DRUM 


SPREADER—Folder on hydraulic drum _ separator 
= arbor remover for spinning, twister, and spooler 

ames, reducing ‘‘down time’’ of machines.—CO- 
LUMBIA SUPPLY CO., Columbia, §&. C. 


WEAVING, SLASHING ... 


502. sp EXTILE COUNTERS—Catalog ll har ad 
counters for looms, ank 

py , gardase counters for cloth ge Find _ 
OOT, INC., Hartford, Conn. 


509. ARCY—Telli in an interesting way the 
of Arcy, whlch iy ~y 2 ay ordinary 
starch an m vantages. 

—DRAKE ORATION, Norfolk, Va. 


510. THE ROMANCE + B a pe Fh a7 
a. ee book tells story of 

the uses of =. oproducts — —_— 
CORN 1 PRODUCTS SALES CO., New York, 


Sif. HOUGHTO SIZE SR — ———y aa a 
new sizing compound for spun ray which 
provides high ee _— — mater > ahastielier 

production at low cost.— 
B F. HOUGHTON. ‘a CO. Philadelphia, Pa. 


DYEING, FINISHING, 
CLOTH ROOM 


602. ALUMINUM IN THE CHEMICAL INDUS- 
egg nen by Aluminum Company of America. 

. Text and illustrations covering 
adentabitits” a aluminum and aluminum aloys to 
chemical dustry applications and characteristics 

ing recommended uses.—ALUMINUM COM- 
ANY OF AMERICA, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


609. LIXATE PROCESS FOR MAKING BRINE— 
36-p. booklet includes installations in textile plants 
for regenerating water softeners; for dye exhausting 
~ 1, “Tt eeereaieeene SALT CO., INC., Scran- 

° a. 


610. PROCTOR ODRYING MACHINERY FOR 
THE TEXTILE sO OST RV —iiustrated descriptive 
catalog on all types of dryers for raw stock, warps, 

age and automatic skeing yarn. Also in- 
cludes Preboarding and Automatic Boarding ma- 
chines for hosiery.—PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, INC., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


61i. BRUSHING AND SHEARING MACHINES— 
Illustrated literature on the new Hermas Brushing 
Machine for use light sheeting to heavy ducks: a 


on Hermas AV Shears.— S MACHINE Co., 
Hawthorne, J. 

ro stainless part a gh ee erated 
Catalog s arts for use.—IND A 
STEELS, IN i Be Ry oN 


613. RADIANT aes IN or. INDUSTRY 
—New illustrated on uses heat, data 
on fuel ann A ong BR. ~e t RED. RAY 
MFG. CO., New York, Y. 


614. STRIPS IN ROLLS—Form No. CF-642 illus- 
trated folder showing over 25 slitters and roll winders 
— .—CAMERON MACHINE CO., Brooklyn, 

ew Yor 


4:5. FOUR TYPES OF G&G. E. “iy DRIVES— 
l*ustrated boeklet on drives for cloth fi p meny plants, 
w.ih comparisens of various ——. ae 
ERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, 


616. ENGINEERING PROPERTIES OF MONEL 
—Technical Bulletin T-5, giving detailed information 


rength uctility, working properties, resist- 
os ~ = a a’ ter rosion and other date on 


ance vari types ! ) 
Monel Metal. — INTERNATIONAL — NICKEL CO., 
INC., 67 Wall St., New York, N. me 


DYESTUFFS, CHEMICALS, 
SOAPS... 


704. THE TEXTILE Rg en OF META- 
SOL (CALGON)—Handbook with detail information 
— the use of eee in Scouring, Bleaching, 

and Finishing. —BURKART-SCHIER CHEM- 

AL CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


es THICKENING MATERIALS FOR TEXTILE 
PRINTING—Describing materials and em - 
+ gg in preparation of color thickening 80 that it 
mee bo seeperty Ont cent eration manune— 
h the um 0 ep _ 

cloth throug HALL & CO., INC., New York City. 


709. CAUSTIC SODA BULLETIN —A data and 
aa book designed for the user of caustic 
Complete with charts, drafts and formulas.— 
PENNSYLVANIA SALT MFG. CO., Philadelphia, 
Pa., who also manufactures Hydrogen Peroxide. 


7ii. KEY PRODUCTS FOR TEXTILE INDUS- 
TRY—22 page leaflet describing textile specialties used 
_. Gone. bleaching and finishing as applied to 

textile industry from Southern plants of 
OERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


712. STANDARD SILICATE ALKALIES—Booklet 
on silicate of soda for kier boiling, bleaching, water 
tooabment. ete., giving tables for specific vity, 
perature correction, tank capacity.—ST ARD 
SILICATS DIV., Diamond Alkali Co., Pittsburgh, 
Peansylvania. 


714. FUGITIVE TINTS — Information on water 
eve oil soluble, all types fugitive tints.—TINT 
SERV 





z 


CE pares United States Testing Co.. Hoboken, 


715. AQUAROL AND ARKANSAS PRODUCTS— 
Bulletin on .Aquarol. water repellent finish with 

method of preparing bath; also on other Arkansas 
products for cotton, wool, silk and rayon, hosiery 
processing. —ARKANSAS CO., INC., Newark, N. J. 


717. FINISH KB — Finishing compound designed 
as binder in combination with filling and stiffening 
compounds. Avoids dusting, insures draping oe 
tiles. —SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS, New Yor 


719. MERCERIZING AND DYPENOL —10 page 

—s on methods of mercerizing, caustic recov- 

important facts in mercerizing, ete.—HART 
PRODUCTS CORP., New York City. 


720. AVITEX—Bulletin 2B—Describes the varied 
uses of textile finishing agents. Includes extensive 
experience in the field. Designed for practical work- 
ing ~ wo ae mee cotton, wool, rayon, silk and 
linen mill licati eT —Fine Chemicals Division, EB. 
I DU P Nt DE OURS & COMPANY, INC., 
Wilmington, Da 


722. LUPOSEC — Leaflet describing ILlaiposec, a 
waterproofing agent with great stability; soluble in 
cold or warm water at all ogg aye —— for 
all fibers and especially effective sw 
silk hosiery. SS ACQUES WOLF & co. Be TN 


. RHOPLEX RESINS—Attractive a. _ Ais 
m. . the of these 





outstanding p 
ne Ah with iene for their ag to 
textiles.—ROHM & § CO., INC., Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

725. THE APP tee rien OF SOAPS AND SOAP 
PRODUCTS TO TEXTILE PROCESSING—40-page 
illustrated et cevering P operations 
in textile process notes and 
— Fey requ soaps oF s04ap 


726. ‘ wettete describing Wetsit, a syn- 
thetic aromatic compound with excellent surface ten- 
sion reducing properties; gives rapid wetting out and 
thoreugh —-." available in three strengths.— 
JACQUES WOLF & CO., Passaic, N. J. 


727. THE ONYXSANS—24 page book describing 
the ~ tg of cation active permanent softeners 
in textile ocessing and finishing plants.—ONYX 


OIL & CHEMICAL COo., 
City, N. J. 15 Exchange Place, Jersey 


732. A NEW FINISHING OIL—Folder on Warco 
945-A finishing agent where softness is desired. — 
WARWICK CHEMICAL CoO., West Warwick, R. I. 


734. DETERGENTS AND WETTING Asenre~ 
New folder on evaluation testing wetting age 
tergents.—E.- FF. HOUGHTON & CO., Piiledeiphie. 
Pennsylvania. 


738. LEVELENE—Booklet describing use of Level- 
ene for leveling vat and direct colors. Also for strip- 
ping down vat colors.—AMERICAN ANILIND PRO 
UCTS, INC., New York, N. 


739. DRAX WATER-REPELLENT VERT LS FiN- 
Draz—8."C. JOHNSON “E' SON, INO." 'ha 

ax ; SO INC., ine, 
Wisconsin. a 


740. MONSANTO CHEMICALS—170 pages illus- 

trated = ~ — —s epee Nona 
useful es cnhnemica nrormation.— NSANTO 
CHEMICAL COMPANY, St. Louis, Mo. 


741. PIONEERING WITH PIGMENTS—Series i- 
lustrated folders on pigment dyeing with camouflage 
colors; flameproofing; how to dye, one a 
permanent — one operation.—A RID A 

alrlawn, N. 


742. dosed OUT OF COTTON GOODS—Tech- 

—y bulletin on kier boiling prior to bleaching with 

se of Nopco 2211—Kier Assistant. NATIONAL OIL 
PRODUCTS CO., Harrison, J. 


743. HOOKER EECTROCHEMICAL GENERAL 
PRODUCTS LiIST—Bulletin 100, listing approxi- 
mately 100 chemicals, including 15 new products 





giving descriptions and characteristics of each ‘chert: 
ELECTR MICGAL 


and its uses.—HOOKER 
COMPANY, 14 Forty-seventh St., Niagara Falls, 
New York. 


KNITTING ... 


880i. THE WILDMAN SINGLE-HEAD FULL- 
FASHIONED HOSIERY MACHINE—Literature on 
request from the WILDMAN MFG. CO., Full-Fash- 
ioned Division, Norristown, Pa. 


603. THE TUBE-TEX FOR TUBULAR KNIT 
GOODS—Bulletin describing this modern machine 
which extracts, processes, dries, conditions and folds 
in one continuous operation, lowering costs, saving 
labor, power, space and waste.—H. W. 

WORTH & SONS CO., York and Cedar S8ts., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


808. METROPOLITAN SPLIT TUBING MA- 
CHINE—Folder describing new machine for attach- 
ing split tubing to athletic shorts, lingerie, under- 
garments, ete.—WILLCOX *. GiBB BS SEWING MA- 
CHINE CO., New York, N. Y. 

Bif. A Ng lh FULL-FASHIONED RAYON 
KNITTING YARNS—Technical bulletin on  treat- 
ment rayon a. yarns with Nopco Hosiery Treat- 
ment No. 1—NATIONAL OTL PRODUCTS CO., 
Harrison, N. J. 


SEWING MACHINES 


904. FORM 769. CONDENSED gp bw A 40 
page pocket size booklet illustrating and describing 
sewing machines adaptable for Be | oo 
of the pone, trade.—WILLC 8 
MACHIND Co., 214 West 39th St.. New York City. 
MATERIALS HANDLING ... 


i0o!. HOW TO DETERMINE WHERE OVER- 


ing elements of materials han tem, p a- 
tion of a + layout.—C TRAMRAIL 
DIVISION ickiiffe, O. 


1002. CATALOG NO. 22—An attractive illustrated 
catalog describing in detail the Shamrock shipping 
containers and the new canvas trucks for textile use. 
—MEESE, INC., Madison, Ind. 


1003. CASTERS AND ee oo ee de- 
scribing casters and wheels - ble for types ef 
industrial application. 

and purchasing agent ng have this.—D 

CORP., LTD., Long Beach, Calif. 


1006. LANE CANVAS ogy te page illus- 
trated booklet describing the Lane hine ef canvas 
baskets for textile use.—W. T. LANE & BROTHERS, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


1007. HOW RANE IOS PROBLEMS HAVE 
BEEN SOLVED—A 50-page booklet cage 
pictorial form many solutions to industrial ha 


problems and showing reduce eosis, save 


of betw 
COMPANY, y and, Ohioe, 


1013. HOW TO a ae Ps: ‘4 LGA. SEAL 
—Booklets No. 1, 2 Packaging 
Library with helpful , S4.-- my Oe in 
corrugated boxes.—HINDE & DAUCH PAPER CO., 
Sandusky, Ohio. 


1015. MATHEWS ROLLER CONVEYERS—Illus- 
trated booklet showing typical installations material 
handling roller conveyers. MATHEWS CON- 
VEYER CO., Ellwood City, Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


1102. REPAIR PARTS FOR TEXTILE MACHIN- 
ERY—36 page booklet and catalog lacement 


on rep 
rts for opening, picking. carding, and 
twistin machinery. — HENDERSON FOUNDRY 2 
MACHINE CO., Hampton, Ga. 


1108. UNBRAKO SCREWS—lIlustrated 16 page 
gives Sate on Unbrake hollow set 





booklet No. 576 
th 


screws, knurled point, oa eens features. In- 
cluded miscellaneous screw and ae nut data.— 
STA NDARD PRESSED STEEL CO., Jenkintown, 


Pennaylvania. 


on en ee ne een ny 
1 COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
i 
1» Please send me, without obligation, free booklets described in the 
* October 1945 issue of COTTON. ' 
" 

} 
! (Fill in here numbers you select from both pages) ......-----++++>: 
pactecgpnritin ghaleeee sate «tie a Grete kgas, decane catane , 
Lae Neer at cee ee ee ee 
ON a ieiesy tes oa Culho% , 
! 
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Speaking of Reputations... 


Emphasizing the importance of maintaining 
quality standards in knitting, a well known re- 
tailer recently said: “Don’t forget that reputa- 
tions which have taken years of effort to build 
up can be lost in a few months’ time should 


one’s standards be temporarily lowered.” 


downs; it is a preventive measure that starts 
with a systematic survey and follows through 
with a complete reconditioning plan by 
S & W’s service department engineers. It is 
designed to put your knitting machines in 
efficient operating condition NOW...and to 





As a manufacturer your 
standards can be temporarily 
lowered by knitting machines 
that are not operating effi- 
ciently.Why not take advantage 
of Scott & Williams’ main- 
tenance service? It is not an 
emergency service offered to 





restore operation after break- 


The high efficiency of Scott & 
Williams knitting machines 
can only be maintained by us- 
ing genuine S & W knitting 
machine replacement _ parts. 
You can count on prompt de- 
livery, too, from S & W stock- 
rooms at Laconia. Teletype ser- 
vice is free from our New York 
and High Point, N. C., offices 


“THIS .S THE SCOTT & WILLIAMS 
MACHINE AGE*’ 


keep them in shape to meet 
competition, 

This S & W Maintenance 
Service is “production insur- 
ance’’ until new machines are 
available. 

Ask our representative to 
drop in and give you the 





whole story. 
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| Knitting Wool Socks 


On 


Komet Machines 


By K. 0. Metz 


A good job will be done if it is 
recognized that wool yarn requires 
treatment different from cotton. 


THIS ARTICLE is by the same author who pre- 

pared the extensive series, “The Komet 
and Links-and-Links Machines,”’ which appeared 
in “Cotton” and which was later reprinted as a 
booklet. He presents herewith his experiences 
in knitting wool on Komets and gives the neces- 
sary adjustments to be made and the precau- 
tions to be taken in changing the machines from 
cotton yarns i % —The Editor. 


SOMETIME AGO we received a letter, through the 

editor, from a reader of our series of articles 
which appeared in CoTTON. He said, in substance: “I 
appreciate the information given in these articles. 
Will you please give me any information you can on 
running wool?” 

Since this man did not give us any specific ques- 
tions to answer and did not mention any particular 
trouble he might be having, we can but assume that 
he was either planning to run some wool or was 
actually running it and wanted to know how the 
other fellow was getting along. We have had some 
experience in knitting wool on 36/24-gauge, two-feed 
Komets and Links-and-Links machines, and we shall 
attempt to pass along some information about various 
difficulties we found and how to overcome them. 

First of all, let no one get the impression that we 
simply change yarn from mercerized cotton or 








combed cotton to wool, start the Komets up, and 
all is well. You can bet your last dime that it is not 
as simple as that; yes, even if and when your ma- 
chines were running nicely on cotton yarns, making 
a minimum of seconds and waste—change to wool 
and you will have trouble. How much trouble de- 
pends to a great extent on the condition of your ma- 
chines, the yarn to be run, and the ability of the 
machine fixer to cope with the minor difficulties 
which arise. 

Komets will run wool and do it well. Most of 
your trouble will be caused by the yarn, and not by 
your machines. To put it bluntly, wool yarns of any 
kind, dyed or natural, are harder to run than mer- 
cerized or combed cotton. This is not difficult to 
understand if we stop to compare wool and cotton. 
Wool yarns are naturally bulky, fuzzy, and rough, 
which means that wool will not slide easily, will 
hang on rough or sharp edges more readily than 
cotton yarns; also, as a rule, the count or size of 
yarn to be run will be considerably heavier, which 
means your machines will be loaded to capacity. 
Bulk—and a soft feel when finished—being two de- 
sirable factors, means knitting will have to be on 
the loose side, which adds fat to the fire. 

The diameter of wool yarns, as compared to cot- 
ton, even though by count or weight the wool is 
supposed to be but very little heavier than its equiva- 
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lent in cotton yarn, will cause a much larger knot 
where ends are tied, which means holes in knitting 
or press-offs due to insufficient clearance at various 
points for large knots to pass through. 

Winding is an important factor; by that we mean 
the type of winding, size and build of cones, and 
whether wound hard or soft. More uneven knitting, 
feeds getting out of balance when cones are replaced 
as they run out, and uneven knitting between feeds, 
caused by variations in spinning, have come to our 
attention on wool yarns than we found on cotton 
yarn. These are but a few of the natural disadvan- 
tages which go with the knitting of wool yarn. Steps 
can be taken to minimize the minor troubles they 
cause, so let’s get on with some of the things we 
can do to make wool run better. 


Yarn Feeders 


First of all, we should use feeders with large 
holes. Some earlier models of 4-inch machines were 
not equipped with these feeders. The holes should 
be well rounded and highly polished on both sides 
to permit knots to pass more freely and to prevent 
unnecessary fuzzing or the rubbing off of lint from 
the yarn while passing through to the holes to the 
needles. Sharp edges will cause lint to accumulate 
at the feeder holes and cause press-offs; also, wool 
yarns will not run around.sharp edges or corners as 
well as will cotton yarns. 

You may also find some small gaps cut on the 
inner lead-off side in your feeders, which is not un- 
common when running mercerized yarns for pro- 
longed periods. Be sure to remove these by repolish- 
ing the feeder holes. Take pains to do a good job 
in rounding the lead-off side of the feeders. Bear 
in mind that both sides are important for heel and 
toe knitting, due to the slack which must be pulled 
back. Set feeders to give ample clearance between 
the inner end of the feeder and the latch guards. 
Test normal sized knots to see if they will pass 
through freely. Avoid putting excessive tension on 
yarn; its natural roughness creates considerable ten- 
sion while coming off of the cones, and since it is 
desirable to knit loosely, added tension works to a 
disadvantage on your stitch-loosening facilities on 
both rib and frame adjustments. 

You will find it impossible to get your rib stitches 
too loose if you are using a 2/20s wool on a 4-inch, 
36/24-gauge Komet. We found it necessary to use 
rib-stitch adjustments to their limit of looseness to 
get the desired fabric or stitch. Put porcelain eyes 
in the No. 3 feeder guide wire to avoid looping and 
skipping in heel and toe knitting. These eyes can be 
kept in position with stick shellac. Make sure that all 
porcelain eyes in the yarn rack are in place and are 
not cracked or chipped—also, that the holes in the 
tension studs are lined up so the yarn can pass 
straight through without rubbing against sharp edges. 


Heel and Toe Take-Up Wire 


More tension will be needed on the heel and toe 
take-up wire spring for knitting wool than for cotton 
yarns, but excessive tension should be avoided, since 
too much tension will make it necessary to increase 
the tension at the disc to prevent creeping during the 


knitting operations. Do not depend on excessive 
tension of the pull-back spring to overcome looping 
and skipping during heel and toe knitting caused by 
knots or slugs. This is one of the mistakes so com- 
monly made. It is quite obvious that increased ten- 
sion on the pull-back spring will make it more dif- 
ficult for a normal sized knot in the yarn to pass 
through the feeder hole and turn at its edge into the 
needle path. We have also found that wool yarn will 
run better if we put porcelain eyes in the take-up 
wire eye, using the rounded end of the porcelain eye 
on the outside of the wire to assure a better lead and 
to avoid a sharp angle in the yarn when the take-up 
wire pulls back the slack. 


Latch Guards 


One of the really important factors to bear in 
mind when changing machines from cotton to wool 
numbers is the direct relation between needle latches 
and the latch guards, especially the front latch guard. 
In making such a change, it is always necessary to 
loosen the heel and toe stitches considerably, due to 
the bulkiness of wool yarn. This means that the 
latch lines (points where latches come in contact 
with the guards) change in the exact proportion to 
the change in the stitch adjustments, which, in turn, 
means that changing from a lighter to a heavier 
yarn, irrespective of what kind of yarn it may be, 
will make it necessary to check the latch lines in the 
event trouble develops. 

We have found that a thorough repolishing of 
latch guards, especially the front latch guard, will 
help a lot. Make sure there are no sharp edges in the 
V-slots, so the wool will slide freely during periods 
of reciprocation; also, that there is sufficient clear- 
ance between the inner surface of the guard and the 
needles, so the yarn may slide freely while the slack 
is being pulled back. In some cases we have found 
it necessary to remove a slight amount of stock on 
the lower surface of the front latch guard between 
the two V-slots to get sufficient clearance between 
the lower part of the latch guard and the upper part 
of the sinkers and sinker bluffs to allow the yarn to 
slide back and forth during heel and toe knitting. A 
considerable amount of looping and skipping, which 
causes waste and seconds, can be overcome in this 
manner. 

Even slightly rough places, which may not cause 
trouble with mercerized cotton yarn, will cause the 
wool to hang. Press-offs, broken needles, load-ups, 
damaged sliders, and the like are the simple things 
which can damage latch guards. Pay more atten- 
tion to these things and thus correct, in advance, any 
damage which might otherwise be done when you 
are knitting wool yarns. You will be well paid for 
this extra effort in better production. 

Press-offs, load-ups, and other troubles can 
roughen up needles, sinkers, and sinker bluffs, which 
will lead to holes being cut during knitting operations 
or can cause looping in the heel and toe. Look for 
these things when some minor trouble develops. 

Do not attempt to raise or lower the sinker pot to 
overcome heel and and toe knitting troubles if they 
should show up. If your machines gave no trouble on 
other yarns, and your sinker pot settings are correct, 
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To help YOU meet the greater 


- peacetime demand...... 

WILDMAN 
MULTIPLE 
FEED RIB 
MACHINE 


Here’s a machine that has been doing 






outstanding service in American knitting 





mills throughout the war years to increase 
output in the easiest, quickest way. 

This Wildman Multiple Feed Rib 
Machine replaces an 8-feed machine on 


exactly the same floor space—and will 


DOUBLE PRODUCTION 


OR BETTER 


Think what that means now that your 
product is again on the open, competi- 
tive market. It uses only about a third 
more power—and delivers a finer, 
cleaner, more uniformly perfect gar- 
ment—and gives you trouble-free per- 
formance. Lots of other exclusive advan- 


tages we'd like to tell you about. 


WILDMAN MFG. CO., Norristown, Pa. 
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changing them will not help knitting wool yarns. It is 
possible, however, that excessive bluffing would not 
cause trouble on cotton yarns but may invite trouble 
on wool, due to its additional bulkiness. 

Loosening the stitch will also affect the relation 
between needles and sinkers, since it changes the 
time of stitch formation in relation to inward move- 
ment of the sinkers. Bringing the sliders and needles 
down earlier may make it necessary to advance your 
sinker lead-in adjustments slightly, so your casting 
or knock-over timing will be correct. It is advisable 
to check this setting after the necessary stitch ad- 
justments have been made and the desired fabric 
is obtained. The appearance of the heel and toe 
gores will tell you whether or not your sinker lead-in 
settings are correct. Keep your sinker rings clean 
and keep free from packed lint, which accumulates 
faster when knitting wool than when knitting other 
yarns. 


Rib Stitch Adjustments 

We mention rib stitch adjustments purposely, be- 
cause we have had no difficulty with frame knitting; 
that is, in getting it sufficiently loose. We have, as 
stated earlier, found that our rib stitches were on 
the tight side, making it necessary to use the full 
range of the rib stitch bars while knitting 2/20s wool 
on a 4-inch, 36/24-gauge machine. 

Much depends on the verge setting, and the best 
advice we can offer is to follow the factory instruc- 
tions and keep your verge adjustments down to .005- 
inch clearance at the start position. This is really 
important, since one or two thousandths clearance 
will make it necessary to pull the rib stitch adjusting 
bars up to get a sufficiently loose rib stitch, which 
will be impossible if the bars are up to their limit 
of adjustment. In other words, reasonably loose rib 
knitting cannot be done unless your verge setting is 
correct. 

English rib hose, irrespective of yarns used, are 
properly knitted only when rib and frame stitches 
are balanced; that is, one knitted as loosely as the 
other. We have seen some sorry looking English rib 
goods where the rib knitting was so tight that the 
dye did not penetrate as well as in frame knitting, 
which caused the rib panels to be off shade with the 
rest of the hose. These things are not caused by 
yarns, but by carelessness, ignorance, or just down- 
right laziness on the machine fixer’s part. 


Heel and Toe Take-Up Spindle 


One of the somewhat unusual kinds of trouble we 
have had to overcome while running wool yarn was 
being caused by the heel and toe take-up spindle. 
For some odd reason, machines would load up on 
the rib needles immediately after the down transfer 
before the heel. There were no indications of trans- 
fer trouble, and in most cases there would be %4- 
to %-inch of clean fabrics after the down transfer 
before the load-up occurred. After some checking, 
we found that load-ups were more frequent when 


our machines were making sizes 12 and 13 than while - 


running sizes 10-or 10%, and this trouble showed up 
on short hose (more commonly known as slacks in 
the hosiery trade) and not on regular full length 
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half-hose. All evidence seemed to indicate that work 
drum take-up rolls had stopped functioning, which 
of course would cause a load-up on the rib needles 
But why should this happen on large sizes and rare- 
ly, if at all, on small sizes? 

Answering this question was quite simple afte 
we knew the direct cause of our trouble. The rea 
cause was the bulkiness of the wool heels and toes 
failing to pass between the toe take-up spindle disc 
and the sinker sleeve nut, the nut being a sleeve 
which screws into the sinker cup. On the larger 
sizes, the toe pocket would be down to the spindle 
disc just at the time when the down transfer was be- 
ing made, at which time the toe take-up spindle 
makes its first upward move before going on the heel. 
Instead of the take-up rolls pulling the fabric down, 
the spindle disc would hang in the toe pocket and 
pull the fabric up, causing a partial load-up. 

To overcome this trouble, we lowered the collar 
(302605) on the take-up operating rod (303811) 
about ™%-inch, more or less, as needed; this would 
hold the spindle and disc up high enough (within the 
sleeve nut) to permit the toe pocket to pass the disc 
and get below it before it made its first upward move 
at the down transfer before the heel. 

Earlier in this discussion we stated that mucn of 
the trouble in making wool numbers is caused by the 
yarn; the foregoing also indicates that wool fabric 
makes it necessary to readjust various parts to over- 
come trouble which we do not have on cotton num- 
bers. 


Yarn Clamps and Cutters 


Yarn clamps and cutters will not require any 
extra attention on wool yarn; however, on the aux- 
iliary feed side it is advisable to check the timing so 
the ends will be cut short when the auxiliary feed 
finger moves out and the yarn is cut and clamped. 
Leaving an excessively long end creates a possibility 
of the long end being knitted in; if it doubles up, 
holes will be cut by the excessive amount of yarn 
being knitted at various points during the knitting 
process. The same is true if and when yarn changes 
are made for heel and toe knitting. However, as a 
rule, one end of yarn for each feed is used on heavy 
wool numbers. 


Lubrication 


This factor will have to be considered according to 
the type of goods being made. If dyed yarns are 
used, oil-spotted goods will have to be kept at a 
minimum, especially if lighter shades are made. On 
the other hand, if natural yarns are used and the 
goods are dyed after knitting, oil-spotted goods can 
cause additional problems in finishing. This means 
the machine fixer will have to be on guard when he 
makes use of his oil can. Excessive lubrication is out 
of the ‘picture entirely. We have also noticed that 
too much oil on the sinkers caused the wool lint to 
pack-sooner and much harder than on other yarns. 


~-This~means that continuous running on wool num- 


bers will make it necessary to take your machine 
down for a thorough cleaning of sinker rings and 
(Continued on page 188) 
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Ball Room Glamour... Flawless, even-textured stockings lend 


glamour to ball room romance. Every full-fashioned stocking manutac- 
turer knows that profits come only from needles that produce clearest 
fabrics. Keep your Knitting Machines young and effective with [MM 
Needles... And remember: Regular Reneedling Pays! Let us put your 


needle bars 1n shape Jor faster, more accurate, more profitable Rnitting. 


MACHINE WORKS READING, PA 





THE WAR DECORATIONS OF 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS 
Bur. of Ord. Flag and Navy ““E™ 
July 25, 194] 

One Star All-Navy ““E*’ Burge: 
January 25, 1942 
Two Star Army-Navy ““E”’ 
July 25, 1942 
Three Star Army-Navy ““E™ 
January 25, 1943 
Four Star Army-Navy ‘““E™ 
January 11, 1944 
Five Star Army-Navy ‘‘E”’ 
July 9, 1945 
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“To know how to wait 
is the greatest secret of success.” 


DeMAISTRE 


Within the limits of material and manpower now avail- 
able we are working on production of new _ high-precision 
READING Machines, designed to develop a new-high 
standard of quality and quantity production in the knitting of 
Full-Fashioned Stockings 


b 4 Until such time as we can 
deliver these new machines to you, we will do our utmost 
to help you keep your present equipment at highest efficiency. 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS © READING, PA. 

















FREQUENTLY we take time off to 

visit other mills and chat 
with men we Know about mutual 
manufacturing problems. These 
visits are always profitable from 
many angles, and to keep things 
even, we try to leave some worth- 
while suggestions in return for 
those received. After 20-odd years 
of hosiery manufacturing experi- 
ence, which was gotten the hard 
way, we find many things which 
we feel need changing—many 
things we see which prompted us 
to use the above title for this ar- 
ticle. 

In addition to enjoying a visit 
with friends and learning some- 
thing, we have an opportunity to 
see how our place of employment 
stacks up with the other fellow’s. 
Frankly, our place of employment 
also needs some changes. 

Let’s get started on one of these 
visits. 

We arrive at the office and ask 
a very neat and attractive young 
lady if we might see Mr. Blank. 
She promptly replies, “T’ll call 
him,” and flips a switch which 
starts the ‘“auto-call.’”’ Then she 
asks us to have a seat. 

While we are waiting, we look 
around and notice that everything 
is spic-and-span, with plenty of 
light and ventilation, numerous 
electric fans to keep the office 
force comfortable, and the very 
best in time- and labor-saving of- 
fice machinery. We, of course, de- 
cide that this is a nice set-up so 
far—and then our friend appears 
(he was expecting us) and simply 
says, “Come along.”’ 

This man works in the knitting 
room, so we naturally proceed to 
his department first. Several hun- 
dred machines are in operation, 
producing a variety of styles and 
kinds of goods. Everyone is busy. 

The first thing we notice is the 
lighting lay-out. Since it is mid- 
afternoon and a clear day, too 
many lights are on. Yes, they 
have fluorescent lighting but lack 
windows to let in much-needed 
daylight and fresh air; it is 94 de- 


By Albert T. Russell 


grees, if you want to be exact. 

The ceilings are low and need 
paint badly; walls have not been 
painted in ten years. The total 
number of lighting units is insuf- 
ficient, as we see it; too high to get 
real benefit from them and not 
placed according to the individual 
needs of different types of ma- 
chines. After a bit of questioning, 
we learn that someone in the mill 
hung the lights but failed to con- 
sult anyone as to how many would 
be required and where they should 
be placed for best results. We won- 
der why they failed to call in a 
man who knows about such things. 
as any concern selling such equip- 
ment will gladly send a man to 
see that it is properly installed; in 
fact, such concerns always have 
men with plenty of experience in 
this field. Buying the best equip- 
ment and failing to get the most 
out of it is a poor investment in- 
deed. 


Temperature 


As we have stated, it is com- 
fortable in the office, but brother. 
it is hot in that knitting room 
when the thermometer hits 94 de- 
grees. You can bet the machines 
are hot, and empty “dope” bottles, 
plus an overworked water cooler, 
convince us the the hands are 
“taking it” this afternoon. 

There are some machines in that 
room which cost the mill about 
$2000 each, others which cost from 
$800 to $1200, and many more be- 
low these figures. In other words, 
there is plenty of money tied up 
in good machinery which must pay 
dividends, but little invested to 
help folks’ eyesight and keep them 
reasonably comfortable so_ that 
they can really produce. 

If you don’t follow our thought. 
try to concentrate on some vexing 
problem—fixing complicated ma- 
chines, or just topping and knit- 
ting; yes, even sitting still on a 
nail keg—while pure, unadulterat- 
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ed sweat is running down your 
back, dripping off of your nose, or 
getting into your eyes. We wager 
you will find it difficult, to say 
the least, to keep your mind on the 
task at hand. 

While we are making mental 
notes of numerous things, we can- 
not help but see the lower part of 
the dark walls cluttered with an- 
tique steam pipes for heating dur- 
ing cold weather. We can tell from 
looking at them that those em- 
ployees who work near the walls 
will actually suffer from heat, 
while others in the middle of the 
room may be comfortable or even 
on the chilly side. 

It seems that many mill owners 
and executives have yet to learn 
the one simple fact that excessive 
variation in temperature and hu- 
midity raises the devil with any 
complicated machine, and most of 
the better types of hosiery ma- 
chines of today are just that. 

As a concrete example, let us 
assume the temperature is allowed 
to drop to 65 degrees or lower over 
a winter week-end and that the 
heat is turned on at 5 A.M. on 
Monday morning. By starting 
time, the room temperature may 
be up to 75 degrees, and the room 
will actually feel stuffy. As the 
machines are started up, belts be- 
gin to squeak and slide, and speed 
is cut in half. Mechanics begin 
to tighten belts, apply belt dress- 
ing, or scrape belts with an old 
file or piece of metal. Size varia- 
tions develop, not to mention ma- 
chine trouble, unnecessary sec- 
onds, and waste. It is only by 
mid-morning that things begin to 
settle down and we get set for the 
day. 

Now what was wrong? Simply 
this: The room temperature was 
correct, but the temperature of 
five or six hundred pounds of steel 
and cast iron in each machine was 
too low—‘“‘cold machines,” the boys 
call it. It would be much cheaper 
to warm the knitting room, start- 
ing at midnight, and keep the 
temperature at 75 degrees for five 
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or six hours before starting time. 
It is as simple as that, but try 
and get it done in some places. 
Watch your machines on sum- 
mer days or nights with tempera- 
ture at 75 to 80 degrees, and with 
natural humidity just right, you 
will have less machine trouble then 
than at any other time. We have 
often wondered why seamless mills 
do not install humidity and tem- 
perature controlling equipment (or 
should it be called air condition- 
ing?) so as to make ideal weather 
for both machines and employees. 
We know such equipment costs 
money, but knitting machines are 
expensive, too, as are yarns and the 
making of seconds and waste. 
Surely, today’s engineers can 
figure out a way to air-condition 


several departments, where the 
need is greatest, instead of the 
whole mill. A well-equipped main 


office will not produce goods, nor 
will a knitting room full of the 
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EDITOR COTTON: 


I would appreciate hearing from some of your 
readers on the following three questions about a full- 


fashioned mill: 


1. What is the minimum thickness, or strength, 
required in a concrete floor for full-fashioned knit- 


ting machines? , 


2. What is the most practical way of providing 


Question andfAnswer 
on Full-Fashioned 


best machinery, unless suitable 
complementary equipment is sup- 
plied. Perhaps seamless mills are 
slipping by trying to get along 
without equipment really needed. 


Power Transmission Equipment 


While we are at this same mill, 
we look around a bit more and no- 
tice that exceptionally large mo- 
tors are being used to drive the 
line shafts; thus failure of one mo- 
tor or drive will shut down about 
one-fourth of the knitting ma- 
chines. Obviously, from many an- 
gles, it would be far better to use 
small motors, each supplying pow- 
er for a small number of machines. 

We also notice some line shafts 
equipped with 5'%- or 64-inch 
pulleys, while others driving the 
same type of machines have eight- 
and nine-inch pulleys. Some of 
these machines are being driven by 
pulleys of the correct size, but 
others are not. Belts on the small- 
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size pulleys are entirely too tight, 
resulting in hardship on the belts 
and idler pulley bearings and, still 
worse, preventing the belts from 
shifting promptly when mechani- 
cal stop motions are doing their 
best to prevent serious damage to 
machines, which can be avoided 
when belts are reasonably tight. 

We have also seen _ knitting 
rooms running on the second shift 
where all the motors in the room 
were in use and only half the ma- 
chines were in operation. These 
are but minor instances, but they 
cost money and come under the 
general heading of poor manage- 
ment, which fails to recognize that 
standardized equipment is really 
cheaper in the long run. 

There is much to be done in 
remedying conditions like these. 
Perhaps we can all help toward 
supplying much-needed jobs in the 
days to come by doing some of the 
things we have been putting Off. 





OUR READERS are invited to make use of this sec- 

tion of "Cotton" for the discussion of problems 
arising in the knitting mills or finishing plants or for 
the presentation of new ideas of interest to other 
Questions, answers, or letters need not 


conform to any particular style, as they will be 


properly edited before being published. Names or 
connections of contributors are never used without 


permission, each participant being designated by 


a number. 


Upon acceptance for publication, all material 
will be paid for at regular space rates. 
spondence should be addressed to: Editor "Cotton, 


Corre- 











humidity for a.small full-fashioned plant without 
going to the expense of air conditioning equipment? 
3. What is the best way to move full-fashioned 
knitting machines so as not to disturb the accurately 
adjusted parts? 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 7631 


(The above inquiry was referred to a practical 
full-fashioned knitter before publication, and his re- 
ply is given below.—THE EDITOR. ) 





EDITOR COTTON: 

This is in reply to the questions from CONTRIBUTOR 
No. 7631. As to how thick a concrete floor should be 
in order to accommodate full-fashioned hosiery ma- 
chines, the first important thing to bear in mind is 
that the weight and speed of the machines determine 
the thickness of the concrete. It is only natural that 
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the 20-section machines of yesterday do not need as 
thick a floor as late model, 32-section machines 
weighing in the neighborhood of 22 tons. Moreover, 
much depends upon just what floor of a building on 
which the machines are to be installed, as any floor 
above the first world necessarily need more concrete 
than the ground floor. 

On any floor above the ground, it is our conten- 
tion that six inches of concrete is essential for good 
operation of modern equipment. Older machines, 
which weighed approximately six to seven tons, 
would do nicely with but four inches of concrete; 
incidentally, there is a difference in speed, from 20 
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from production of war items to civilian goods 


has been difficult. This is due in most instances 
to the scarcity of raw materials. 

Although Willcox & Gibbs’ production of war 
equipment represented a high percentage of our 
total output, the reconversion from war to civilian 
goods took place virtually overnight. As fast as 
cancellations for war equipment were received, 
the heavy machinery used in the manufacture 
of military items began turning out parts for 
sewing machines. 

However, like most manufacturers, our pro- 
duction has been limited by raw material and 
labor shortages. This situation is improving daily 
and customers now awaiting deliveries are assured 


that sewing machines will soon flow from the 


assembly lines in quantities to satisfy all. 
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[ N some lines of business the transition 


THE LOCKSTITCH For plain sewing 
on all types and weights of 
fabrics. 








THE ““SUPERLOCK” For overseam- 
ing, overedging, hemming, serg- 
ing many grades of fabric. 








THE ““FLATLOCK” For perfectly flat 
seaming on knit underwear and 
hate (-tat-e 


STYLE 951 For sleeve setting on 
dresses, shirts, wash suits and 
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to 25 courses per minute being the average margin 
the new machines have over the old. It is also well 
to remember that, even though new machines are 
as counterbalanced in cam motion as is humanly pos- 
sible to make them, there is, nevertheless, a certain 
amount of vibration. 

On occasion, there have been some manufacturers 
who have installed machines on double-thick wood 
floors, but by no stretch of the imagination could a 
mill man conceive of these machines ever operating 
as efficiently as they would had they been erected 
on a good concrete floor. Knitting machines are held 
together with screws and bolts, which are constantly 
under strain under the best of operating conditions, 
and where undue vibration is prevalent, it is difficult 
to keep sinker heads, needle bars, etc., set in proper 
relation to each other in order to assure efficient 
operation. 

Fortunately, the average full-fashioned plant is 
usually designed to permit the machines to be in- 
stalled on the ground floor. Where this is the case, 
three to four inches of concrete is sufficient to with- 
stand the continual shock of any kind of knitting 
equipment. One mill to our knowledge has one and 
one-half inches of concrete covered with two inches 
of wood flooring, the wood being cut out under each 
machine leg and poured with two additional inches 
of concrete. This is a total of three and a half 
inches of concrete under each machine, and this mill 
has operated very nicely for quite a number of years 
with nothing as yet apparently wrong with the con- 
struction of the floor. 

Question No. 2. The most practical way of condi- 
tioning yarn, without going to the expense of in- 
stalling an air conditioning unit, is the simple, old- 
fashioned way of placing -humidor boxes on the 
back of the knitting machines. There are water pans 
in the bottom of these boxes, and glass-windowed 
doors confine the moisture produced by the water 
to the inside of the box. These boxes are usually 
made of galvanized metal and last for years if given 
the proper care, such as painting before being placed 
on the machine, and prompt care if any joint should 
come loose. These boxes will contain a fairly even 
humidity at all times, and of course, all yarn is tied 
up on the inside of the box. 

Question No. 3. When the inquirer speaks of dis- 
turbing the accurately adjusted parts, we take it he 
is talking of moving the machine in one piece. It 
is our contention that this is impossible, regardless 
of ideas to the contrary. It is our firm belief that 
the best way to move full-fashioned machinery from 
one mill to another is to dismantle the machine and 
then erect anew at its destination. There have been 
numerous articles about the success of moving ma- 
chines in one piece, but from what we have observed, 
this type of moving is still in the embryonic stage of 
development. One hosiery mill sold six machines to 
another concern, and it was decided to move them 
whole, so as to save erecting costs. Erecting would 
have cost about eighteen hundred dollars and would 
have taken about five months’ time to complete the 
six machines. As it turned out, it cost approximately 
three thousand dollars to once more get the machines 


in good operation over a period of eight months, so 
what was gained? 

To cite another case, another mill moved some 
machines a distance of 1200 miles on flat freight cars. 
It seems that, while switching from one line to an- 
other, these flat cars were jerked about, with the 
result that some of the legs of the machines were 
broken in numerous pieces. Out of ten machines, two 
are still idle, and the rest gave no end of trouble, 
much more than would have occurred had these 
machines been torn down and then re-erected by 
skilled men. We have heard of machines being moved 
in one piece where it was supposed to have been 
successful, but we are from that place out West, where 
one must be shown. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7651 
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Solution to Trouble 
on Legging Machine 


EDITOR COTTON: 

In the September issue, you published my request 
for information on the causes for one of our 42-gauge 
legging machines cutting holes when the temperature 
was a little below normal. I appreciated the replies 
from CONTRIBUTOR No. 7694 and CONTRIBUTOR NO. 
7697. 

We found the trouble to be in the backward move- 
ment of the catch-bar. The cam had become worn, 
and the springs from continued use had weakened; 
therefore, the weak springs would not hold the roller 
against the cam securely when the machine was run- 
ning at full speed. We put a small extra spring on 
each of the catch-bar arms, and this eliminated the 
trouble. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7697 was right in his suggestion. 
Thanks for his and your help. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7692 
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Knitting Wool Secks on Komets 
(Continued from page 180) 


other parts more often than on other numbers. 

From what we have had to say about making wool 
numbers on Komets, the reader may be inclined to 
assume that we are against it. Frankly, we are not. 
Komets will produce excellent wool numbers success- 
fully, even with numerous minor difficulties which 
come up. In so far as knitting is concerned, it does 
cost more per dozen to make wool numbers than it 
does combed or mercerized cotton goods. How much 
more will depend on many factors. From past ex- 
perience, we would not advise using cost figures on 
cotton goods to arrive at a selling price for wool num- 
bers. With some yarns selling at $2.00 and up per 
pound, waste and seconds can become mighty ex- 
pensive, which means the knitting departments must 
buckle down and get results. This calls for a careful 
check on all bad work in order to determine its cause. 
Next, we must find ways and means of reducing all 
imperfections, irrespective of what may be causing 
them. 
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,.. and Arere 0s the Keasou 
4 Dependable performance has earned for Smith-Drum Hosiery Dyeing 
% Machines a position of outstanding leadership in sales over a long period 
Ee of years. It is conservatively estimated that at least 9 out of every 10 pairs 
of hosiery made in this country and Canada are dyed in Smith-Drum 
Machines. 
The rugged construction and careful workmanship which go into every 
Smith-Drum Machine are evidenced by the fact that many have been in 
daily operation for twenty-five years and longer, with very low maintenance 
) — expense. Even when it is necessary to send a Smith-Drum Machine to the 
| rite for copy : ‘ . _ 
| of thie heokiot factory for overhauling, it can usually be put in first-class condition at only 
nominal cost. 
If you are interested in hosiery dyeing equipment that will reduce 
| maintenance costs to rock bottom, get the complete facts on these Smith- 





Drum Machines. Descriptive booklet will be sent upon request. Write to... 


Smith, Drum & Company, Allegheny Ave. at 5th St., Philadelphia 33, Pa. 
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AiTH-DRUM Textile Machines 


for hosiery dyeing, skein dyeing, package dyeing, beam dyeing, piece goods 
dyeing, package drying, skein mercerizing, warp mercerizing, hosiery inspection. 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention 
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_OF THE KNIT GOODS MARKETS 





Reconversion Moves Far in Month Toward Peacetime Production— 
Manpower Supply with Knitwear Concerns Has Improved— 
Actual Effect of War Work Termination Has Been Limited— 
Main Handicap, Believed Temporary, is Scarcity of Yarns— 
Civilian Supply in Principal Lines Has Begun to Increase. 


Philadelphia, Sept. 15, 1945 

JUST ABOUT a month after the Japs yielded, America had moved rap- 

idly toward completion of the change-over’ from war work to 
peacetime pursuits. In some respects, transition has been easier, so far, 
than was counted upon. Individual initiative has taken hold promptly, 
and in some lines of the knitwear industry, production for civilian use 
of various important items already has become impressive. The gov- 
ernment should be credited with making every effort to abate or re- 
duce the controls that, in the light of industry efforts, seem no longer 
necessary. At this writing, so many regulations and restrictions have 
been lifted or modified that it would require more or less research to 
determine how many of the wartime controls still exist. Producers and 
distributors are not worried about this; they are simply going ahead 
with business. Manpower is not yet satisfactory, but it is improving. 
Yarn supply remains short, but October is expected to furnish plenty 








of encouragement in this respect. 


Civilian supply in some lines has 


increased to the point where buyers have become selective. 


Nylon Situation 


During first half of September, all 
former regular users of nylon hosiery 
yarn began to receive shipments, but 
so far it has arrived in relatively 
small lots. Some of the hosiery mills 
have been allowing their receipts of 
nylon to accumulate until they have 
enough to send to the throwsters. 
Mills not having their own throwing 
facilities do not expect to commence 
running their knitting machinery on 
nylon for some weeks. The actual 
knitting, dyeing and finishing, pack- 
aging and distribution, of course, will 
require at least six to eight weeks 
more, before all the wholesale and 
retail customers can expect to get 
equitable distribution. 

Meanwhile, in many parts of the 
United States, newspapers and maga- 
zines have been publishing items and 
“cheese-cake” pictures intimating that 
new-made nylon stockings have ar- 
rived for the consumer. This is re- 
garded in the hosiery business as pos- 
ibly being a good advertising stunt 
for a few retailers and producers, but 
it has had the disadvantage of stir- 
ring up dissatisfaction among the 
rank and file of distributors, who 
seem to suspect there may have been 
favoritism in the timing of the initial 
nylon yarn releases. 

It can be stated with authority 
that such suspicions are unfounded. 
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Nylon for hosiery has been released 
specifically as indicated. It is ex- 
plained that, as of September 1, ho- 
siery mills still held in their posses- 
sion about 3,000 dozen pairs of nylon 
stockings made prior to the wartime 
freeze (early in 1942) and also about 
2,000 dozen pairs of silk hosiery. It is 
implied that the nylon stockings re- 
cently featured adorning the lower 
limbs of graceful females probably 
have been derived from these closely- 
hoarded, holdover stocks. 

When the time comes, the large 
majority of full-fashioned hosiery 
manufacturers can switch over from 
rayon to nylon hosiery without much 
trouble. The change will not cause 
any unemployment among hosiery 
knitters, and they will lose, at most, 
only a day or two. When nylons real- 
ly arrive in commercial volume, it is 
likely to mean an increase in this 
area of several thousand hosiery 
workers, according to local union 
labor executives. The present expec- 
tation is that these workers will be 
assured of steady employment on ny- 
lon hosiery production for some years 
to come. However, there is a dispute 
in progress between hosiery union 
spokesmen and the manufacturers’ 
representatives as to wages, etc. At 
this writing, the union members have 
disowned a new labor contract which 
their officials negotiated last month 
with the full-fashioned manufactur- 


ers. Hosiery market interests count 
on wage and other differences to be 
settled without loss of production, but 
it remains that later this month the 
union will take a strike vote. 


Changes in Regulations 
on Nylon and Rayon 


The War Production Board last 
month terminated Interpretation No. 
1 to Order L-274, which barred pro- 
duction of nylon stockings. In the 
industry it is stated that this action 
does not apply to the construction of 
rayon hosiery required by L-274, as to 
which no changes have been made by 
WPB at this writing. 

With nylon yarn coming back into 
the hosiery industry, WPB also re- 
voked M-37-D, the rayon allocation 
order, effective as of Sept. 30, 1945, 
but in the industry it is not felt that 
the withdrawal of this protection will 
seriously affect the hosiery mills, it 
being relied upon that sufficient ny- 
lon yarn eventually will arrive among 
the mills; meanwhile, the supply of 
rayon yarn will enable them to carry 
out their present production pro- 
grams. 

At this writing, OPA is expected 
soon to re-write MPR-95 ‘the present 
nylon hosiery price regulation), so as 
to have it fully understood and in 
operation for initial sales to the pub- 
lic of newly-made nylon stockings. 
In the industry it is expected that the 
new version of this regulation, will be 
relatively simple, following the gen- 
eral outline of the present hosiery 
price set-up under MPR-339. It is not 
expected that the new nylon ceiling 
prices will be tied into special con- 
struction details, as is still the case 
with rayon stockings. 

In the hosiery industry it is under- 
stood that most of the pressure for 
changes in MPR-95 originated with 
the Wholesale Dry Goods Institute 
and the Hosiery Wholesalers National 
Association, who have urged that 
their members and affiliates be grant- 
ed a better markup. The wholesalers 
presently have a 10 per cent markup 
on nylons. They have sought in- 
creases to 18 per cent for full-fash- 
ioned and 20 per cent for nylon seam- 
less hosiery. In the expected new 
OPA nylon hosiery price adjustment, 
it is believed in the trade that seam- 
less, now priced at the single level 
of $10.50 per dozen pairs for all con- 
structions, probably will vary in price 
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HEARTY 


for knitted sportswear 
is won by stvle. color and good 
knitting, But good knitting counts 
most in keeping the approval 
hearty. Let the uniform, machine- 
made quality of Torrington Needles 
help vou make and hold customers 


with fine knitting. 
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THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
Torrington, Conn., U.S. A. 
Established 1866 
Branches: New York « Philadelphia « Chicago 
Greensboro, N.C. « Boston « St. Louis 
Toronto, Canada 
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The smooth and positive action of 
top rolls equipped with Torrington 
Needle Bearings results in more 
even drafting, more uniform ends 


to the packages. 


Another outstanding advantage of 
Needle Bearings in this application 
is their efficiency of lubrication. 


Lubricant cannot escape to act as 





a trap for lint and fly, and cleaning 













bother is greatly reduced. Also, the 





extended periods of operation be- 


X-section shows application of light, re get Torrington Needle 
Bearing to Spinning Top Roll. Of high radial capacity, these 
modern anti-friction bearings are widely used on twtriually 
all types of textile machinery. 
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For Evener Yarn, 





Cleaner Frames 


"Specify Torrington Needle Bearings 


Helping textile machinery turn 
out more and better work at less 
cost in time, trouble and money is 
a year-around function of these low- 
cost, efficient Torrington Needle 
Bearings. For complete data on 
proved-in-use applications, write 


today for our new Catalog 32. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 


Established 1866 
TORRINGTON, CONN. «+ SOUTH BEND 21, IND. 
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as to the needle brackets of the goods. 


The “jitters” that hit retail buyers 
of rayon hosiery on the announce- 
ment that nylon had returned for 
commercial use have been subsiding 
since the trade received more defi- 
nite information. Many such buyers 
at first feared that retail demand for 
rayons would suffer after the nylon 
news came out. There were a few 
initial reports from certain outlets 
that this had begun. Since then, it 
appears, the hosiery retailers have re- 
gained their composure, having dis- 
covered that the rayon hosiery has not 
suffered very much, after all. 


Initial Shipments 
of Nylon Limited 


It developed that nylon hosiery will 
not become generally available in 
anything like prewar volume for some 
time to come. Initial lots of nylon 
yarn thus far delivered to hosiery 
mills have been comparatively limit- 


ed. There will be a steady increase 
in nylon yarn supply, of course, but 
Du Pont has to change over from a 
multitude of war activities, as have 
many other big concerns, and the ho- 
siery industry can’t expect to get un- 
usual preference at first. 

Hosiery manufacturers seem to be 
completely satisfied with the manner 
in which nylon yarn restoration is be- 
ing handled by the producers. In the 
throwing and pre-boarding operations 
of the industry, there are obstacles 
which have to be confronted. It now 
seems probable that the rank and file 
of retail buyers will be able to get 
only token quantities of nylons for 
their Christmas trade. 

In the retail hosiery business, 
those buyers who refused to go into 
a panic because of the nylon devel- 
opment and went along as before are 
said to have found that their discre- 
tion has been justified. They claim 
to have been confirmed in their be- 











FORECAST 


(Opinion submitted by CorTTon’s market correspondent) 


Philadelphia, Sept. 15, 1945 

IN A FEW WEEKS the aspect of reconversion has undergone re- 

markable change. On V-J Day the government had to choose 
between immediately terminating war contracts or gradually re- 
ducing the volume of war work. It was decided the latter alterna- 
tive implied needless tying-up of scarce materials which could only 
prolong the reconversion process and create additional uncertainty as 
to timing. The government chose instead to cancel the war con- 
tracts, though this has involved some dislocation in employment. 

The shift from war to peacetime activity has not been immediate, 
however. Some of the larger manufacturing areas are having a less 
difficult experience than others. Areas where textile and garment 
manufacturing predominate are comparatively fortunate. In a num- 
ber of localities, the continuous production of knitwear will be a 
boon to the retail, wholesale, transportation, and financial interests 
during the transition time. Retail sales, bank clearings, and general 
business will be better sustained than in centers that, during the war, 
concentrated chiefly on making munitions, building ships and air- 
planes, and turning out the raw materials used in the heavy in- 
dustries. 

The outlook in this Philadelphia area illustrates the foregoing 
comment; a sizeable shift in the working force already has occurred. 
Many workers were laid off temporarily because of military cut- 
backs but have since been re-hired. The Federal Reserve Bank 
authorities say the net changes in total emvloyment this month in 
this district constitute no major problem. Partly this is credited to 
the fact that a large part of local industry is devoted to consumer 
goods—textiles, apparel, food, tobacco, printing, and paper. 

The textile-apparel lines in this area say their main difficulty 
has been a continued shortage of manufacturing materials. The 
basic fibers—cotton and wool—are in exceedingly ample supply, but 
the yarn manufacturers had to begin the postwar time with little 
or no inventory on hand, and during the last several months they 
were hampered by insufficient labor supply and inadequate equip- 
ment. As a result, there has been a temporary scarcity of suitable 
yarn, and this problem has temporarily eclipsed that of rebuilding 
the local textile-apparel working personnel from the standpoint of 
individual efficiency. 

As concerns the knitwear trades, it is now indicated that prob- 
ably by October the supply of yarn will be sufficient to justify the 
War Production Board in terminating all yarn allocations that may 
then still remain in effect. Not only are knitwear manufacturers 
striving to cover spot and nearby needs, but the majority want as 
quickly as possible to commence to build up their inventories. 

It is indicated that price control will continue indefinitely, in 
varying degrees, according to the rate at which consumer goods again 
reach adequate supply. The large majority in all lines are recon- 
ciled to this, as they prefer control of prices to the risk of inflation. 
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lief that they must rely on rayon ho- 
siery to sustain sales volume in this 
department at least for the balance 
of 1945. The point is now being made 
that those retail volume buyers who 
did not try to cancel their rayons are 
in a better position for actual saleable 
merchandise, and probably will con- 
tinue to be when nylons really ar- 
rive. It is said to be understandable 
that the mills will be disposed to fa- 
vor those customers, in their first ny- 
lon deliveries, who still have unfflled 
rayon stocking orders on the books 
and have been steady users right 
along. 


No Definite Plans for 
Retail Distribution 


In case no official, uniform plan for 
retail introduction of nylons is 
brought out, retailers in general are 
said to have no definite plans. At this 
writing, government authorities are 
still reported as giving this matter 
consideration. WPB is described as 
anxious to get rid of as many con- 
trols as possible, conceiving its func- 
tions as designed primarily to aid the 
war effort, and the war has ended. 
So far, no other government agency 
in Washington seems disposed to 
tackle the problem of regulating the 
early consumer distribution of nylon 
stockings. 

Hosiery manufacturers say they 
have received a good many sugges- 
tions as to how best to handle nylon 
hosiery production and distribution. 
Some buyers aré’said to feel it would 
be a good idea for the finer-gauge 
machines to be reserved for a con- 
tinuance of rayon hosiery output. 
This would mean, it is explained, that 
the 45-gauge machines would carry 
the burden of nylon hosiery produc- 
tion. The various manufacturers ap- 
pear to believe that this problem will 
have to be handled by the mills in- 
dividually, provided no government 
agency can be found that is willing 
to assume jurisdiction. 

In the seamless end, the relation- 
ship of nylon yarn to the coarser 
needle machinery has arisen. That is, 
will nylon yarn be available for the 
260-needle machines as well as for the 
finer ones, up to 400 needles? Here, 
again, no restrictions are now in 
sight. 


Surcharges Lifted 
from Knitwear 


Details of a special order under 
which knitwear manufacturers par- 
ticipating in WPB’s special knitwear 
program will not be liable for sur- 
charges under MAP have been out- 
lined by OPA as follows: 

Both WPB and OPA have this goal: 
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to make available to consumers a 
larger supply of essential garments at 
the power price levels of 1943. OPA 
has decided to allow the manufactur- 
ers to drop from their MAP calcula- 
tions the items they are furnishing 
for the WPB program. This applies 
to essential types of cotton, woolen, 
and worsted knit underwear, outer- 
wear, and hosiery manufactured with 
WPB assistance out of yarns allocated 
for that purpose. 

_ Every knitwear item specified in 
the WPB program and made of allo- 
cated yarns must be turned out by the 
individual manufacturer in the same 
proportionate quantity and at the 
same price at which it was made 
during the corresponding quarter of 
1943. Any price increases granted by 
OPA since that time may be added 
‘to the present price. Virtually all of 
the current civilian supply of cotton 
and woolen machine-knitting yarn is 
being channeled into this program. 

The MAP order, according to OPA, 
requires each manufacturer to re- 
schedule his deliveries in such a way 
that the weighted average price for 
any category of garments is no higher 
than his ‘average price was during 
‘the base period. This action applies 
only to the period ending September 
30. After the manufacturers’ opera- 
‘tions under the WPB’s third quarter 
program have been studied, OPA will 
‘decide whether the action should be 
continued, or changed}: or ended al- 
together. This ‘decision, it is ex- 
plained, will depend upon the effec- 
‘tiveness of the WPB program in 
achieving the basic objectives of the 
MAP order. 

The knitwear manufacturers may 
choose to relate their costs to either 
the special WPB program or the MAP 
order and this new OPA special order 
with respect to knitted apparel items 
made of yarns allocated to the pro- 
gram during the third quarter. 

' Manufacturers who have properly 
filed their notice with OPA may use 
the following procedure: 

1. If amanufacturer’s deliveries in 
a particular category between June 
1 and Sept. 30, 1945, consist solely 
of items subject to the WPB program 
‘(which ends Sept. 30), those deliveries 
are not subject to MAP or to the 
surcharge and make-up provisions of 
MAP, and the manufacturer need 
not include such deliveries in his 
quarterly MAP report. 

2. If a manufacturer’s deliveries 
in a particular category between 
June 1 and Sept. 30, 1945, include no 
items subject to the WPB program, 
all his deliveries in that category 
continue to be covered by MAP. 

3. If a manufacturer’s deliveries 
in a particular category between June 
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{ and Sept. 30, 1945, consist both of 
items subject to the WPB program 
and items outside of this program, he 
re-figures his weighted average price 
for the category during that period 
to exclude the program items. The 
other items remain under MAP and 
the surcharge and make-up provi- 
sions thereof, which means that the 
base period MAP for the category 
must be re-computed. When he re- 
calculates his MAP, the manufacturer 
again gets the choice of a quarterly, 
half-yearly, or yearly base period. 

4. If a manufacturer was unable 
to establish a base period under MAP 
and was required to apply to OPA 
for a maximum average price in a 
category, he may not exclude any of 
the WPB program items from the 
category. Individual maximum av- 
erage prices issued by OPA in these 
cases probably will be based on the 
requirements of the WPB program. 

5. Every manufacturer must noti- 
fy OPA of his choice—to continue 
under MAP or to operate under this 
new special order—within 30 days 
from the date on which he received 
his WPB yarn allocation for the quar- 
ter. If a manufacturer recomputes his 
MAP for a category after excluding 
the WPB program items from that 
category, he must file a re-figured 
MAP chart with his OPA district of- 
fice on or before October 20, 1945. 
Manufacturers who do not notify 
OPA of their decision forfeit the right 
to make any choice and must remain 
subject to all of the MAP provisions. 


Demand for Knitwear 
Continues Large 


Civilian supplies of knitwear, in- 
cluding lightweight underwear, have 
been below normal for such a pro- 
tracted period that some observers 
feel it may require months of high 
production for wholesale and retail 
stocks to get back to normal. Demand 
for knitted shorts has far exceeded 
available supplies, it is related. Low 
ceiling prices, coupled with rising 
costs, are blamed for helping to re- 
press production. Cost of synthetic 
rubber for elastic waistbands, it is 
pointed out, is almost three times as 
much as cost of real rubber before 
the war, while cost of the yarn has 
risen nearly 50 per cent. 

Washington advices, together with 
statements released by highly-placed 
government officials, seem to indicate 
that price controls will continue to be 
maintained over knitted merchan- 
dise, even where it can be shown that 
such a policy hampers production. 
President Truman and other govern- 
ment executives have expressed 
themselves since, V-J Day to the ef- 
fect that the threat of inflation re- 


mains and that prices must be con- 
trolled indefinitely. 

There have been signs that the la- 
bor supply for knitwear mills is eas- 
ing, but the return of labor that had 
drifted into other employment during 
the war has been spotty. Where knit- 
wear plants are located in centers that 
had general war production, release 
of war workers has been consider- 
able, and there has been a fairly rap- 
id return of help to the textile-gar- 
ment lines. Elsewhere, relatively few 
workers have come back so far. 

From experiences related to date, it 
appears that genuine improvement in 
labor supply in the knitwear lines 
may require some months—until a 
really competent working personnel 
has been assembled which will re- 
main stabilized. Hiring of returned 
service men is a “must”, of course, 
but in a number of reported cases, 
the employers found that the men 
have not yet settled down, and some 
have again left their employment. 
Whether they will receive further 
consideration later on, it is said, is 
doubtful. 

Despite the large demand, it is felt 
by some observers that later on the 
character of demand may change ma- 
terially, as it seems likely that some 
items now in active request may be 
slighted as soon as supply of other 
goods again approaches normal. 


July Hosiery Shipments 
Drop Below Last Year 


Hosiery shipments in July approxi- 
mated 9,200,000 dozen pairs. This is 
6.5 per cent less than in July 1944. 
Declines occured in shipments of 
women’s hosiery, athletic socks, and 
anklets, according to the National As- 
sociation of Hosiery Manufacturers. 
Increased deliveries were noted in 
men’s half-hose, bundle goods, and in- 
fants’ and children’s hosiery. In the 
seven months of 1945 to July 31, 
shipments of all types of hosiery to- 
taled close to 80,375,000 dozen pairs, 
or a drop of nearly 3 per cent from 
the like 1944 period. In this seven- 
month period, declines also occurred 
in women’s hosiery, athletic socks, 
and anklets; the increased shipments 
were in the items noted for July. 


Underwear 


The underwear industry in all its 
branches now seems to be headed for 
a period of prosperity. By this is 
meant widespread public acceptance 
of the industry’s offerings, underwrit- 
ing full employment at highest wages 
ever paid by underwear mills, and— 
it is to be hoped—a period of sus- 
tained, adequate manufacturing prof- 
its for the manufacturers and distrib- 
utors. The war effort having ended, 
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industry spokesmen will say only 
that the manufacturers did their 
duty, but now are entitled to a break. 
Quartermaster officers go far beyond 
this, praising the industry’s wartime 
contribution as a whole and singling 
out individual concerns for extra 
praise. 

Since V-J Day, the controls affect- 
ing underwear production and dilis- 
posal have been changing rapidly. 
The industry, therefore, has become 
steadily more self-reliant and, accord- 
ing to J. W. Krug, chairman of the 
War Production Board, “is going 
ahead courageously.” A survey by 
WPB, Mr. Krug disclosed, shows that 
production for peactime uses will 
substantially exceed prewar and by 
June, 1946, introduction will probably 
have been completed of new plants 
and equipment and the new tech- 
niques developed during the war. It 
also was indicated by Mr. Krug that 
the smaller producers, who were en- 
couraged to add to facilities because 
the armed services needed the help, 
can expect to receive assistance from 
the federal agencies. 

The military cutbacks announced 
after V-J Day were expected, and the 
large majority of mills affected there- 
by appear to have taken the situation 
in their stride. While deliveries were 
terminated in many cases, the in- 
dustry had advance notice in the 
shape of the stop-work orders that 
were released several weeks before 
the Japs quit. As this is written, in- 
dividual manufacturers who, during 
the war period, made government or- 
ders their principal concern, have 
been rapidly making settlements with 
the contract termination officers. 

The changeover from war to peace- 
time operation is reported as having 
disclosed no exceptional problems. 
Yarn supply remains inadequate, but 
spinners’ representatives promise 
more liberal supply next month. As 
far as carded cotton yarn is con- 
cerned, suppliers count on fourth- 
quarter availability for underwear to 
substantially exceed that of the best 
previous 1945 quarter. It is estimat- 
ed that underwear manufacturers will 
be assured in October of at least 
getting coverage on enough yarn for 
the balance of this year, and it is 
hoped that sale-yarn output will 
reach a level in November that will 
enable spinners to commence the re- 
building of knitters’ stocks early in 
1946. 

With termination September 30 of 
the WPB special knitwear program, 
all mills that have been producing 
for this program will revert to OPA’s 
MAP. As explained in detail else- 
where in this section, the manufac- 
turers are considered in compliance 
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with MAP during the current (third) 
quarter for the items they made un- 
der the WPB program. Beginning 
with the fourth quarter, these manu- 
facturers will be under MAP. This 
changeover, according to OPA spokes- 
men, should not be difficult for the 
knitters, since they were required to 
produce at 1943 prices under the 
WPB program. The manufacturers 
will be allowed to adjust their base- 
period maximums to reflect certain 
increases that were authorized by 
OPA. Manufacturers of low-priced 
items also will be allowed to use ex- 
emption prices similar to those pro- 
vided in the MAP set-up. 

Industry observers comment that 
it is to be expected that while price 
control undoubtedly will continue for 
some time to come, purportedly as a 
necessary safeguard against commod- 
ity price inflation, the importance of 
the various control measures is like- 
ly to be minimized right along, from 
now on. With the War Production 
Board stepping out of the economic 
picture as gracefully as possible, in- 
dustry leaders expect that their own 
price position during the remainder 
of the transition probably will be im- 
proved indirectly by the rapid in- 
crease in supply of civilian goods in 
other lines, as well as in underwear. 

The point is made by one industry 
authority that Washington officials 
have their attention fixed on the 
over-all effect of huge purchasing 
power versus too few available goods. 
That is, the consumer’s spendable dol- 
lar is split up into as many fractions 


as there are consumer wants, and it 
is said to be likely that merchandise 
in volume enough to satisfy many of 
these wants will become available 
rather quickly. This being the case, 
according to this theory, it will les- 
sen the price control pressure on oth- 
er consumer wants which, for vari- 
ous reasons, cannot be so promptly 
supplied. 

In some quarters, however, the 
view is held that, in so far as ade- 
quate supply may be potent as a 
safeguard against inflation, this end 
might be more surely and quickly 
reached by taking all controls off 
production and by relieving whole- 
sale and retail outlets from having to 
absorb the cost increases which man- 
ufacturers are permitted to pass 
along. Underwear distributors re- 
cently have claimed that the whole 
principle (enforced by OPA) of cost 
absorption, or rollbacks, is “unfair, 
unsound, uneconomic, and repugnant 
to the spirit of law and equity in a 
peace economy.” Those sponsoring 
this position have urged an “orderly 
retreat” from the whole field of price 
and production controls. 

Others in the industry point out 
that Congress last June gave OPA a 
lease on life for another 12 months 
and that this agency can therefore be 
expected to continue to function until 
June 30, 1946, virtually along the 
basic lines set up for it in the original 
legislation. In carrying out what it 
regards as its specific functions, trade 
observers say, OPA involved itself in 
control of business profits as well as 
price fixing, which is what is most ob- 
jected to by trade interests. It is 
recalled, nevertheless, that this phase 
was brought to the attention of Con- 
gress last spring, and the OPA pro- 
gram was given official endorsement. 

Disposal of government surplus 
supplies of underwear and other knit- 
ted items, it is expected, will be up- 
permost in the attention of this in- 
dustry from time to time as new 
plans are brought forward. The sur- 
plus property division of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce is on record as 
promising that disposal of surplus 
consumer goods will be made solely 
through established trade channels, 
and regular merchandising methods 
will be used in placing the surplus 
goods on the retailers’ shelves and 
counters. 

It was stated that the government 
will permit surplus goods to be of- 
fered by merchants as “loss leaders,” 
but the government has an interest 
in preventing retail prices from be- 
ing cut to a level that would inter- 
fere with getting fair recovery value 
in surplus property sales subsequently 
made. 
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| Emulsions—Hydrocop and 3B Softener—condition 
and soften cotton yarns, mercerized, dyed cr bleached. Used 
by hundreds of mills for over 25 years to assure proper regain, 
speed up twist, produce even-running yarns and clearer stitch. 
Laurel Hydrocop and 3B Softener will not turn rancid or discolor 
yarn on standing. Easily applied over roller trough or cone 
winders, quilling frames, or twisters. If you want softer, better knit. 


ting yarns to help you meet specifications, send for a trial order of 
these veteran emulsions, Laurel Hydrocop and 3B Softener today. 
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For POST-War 


SUPREME has developed a machine unlike 
any circular machine ever produced in this 
century of progress. 


Our 30 years of experience, plus the knowl- 
edge gained from the highly specialized tech- 
nical work we were doing for the Armed 
Forces, enabled us to design this SUPREME 
Post-war model. 


We are accepting orders now and business 
placed will naturally take precedence. 
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KNITTING MACHINE 
CO., INC. 
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Many Yarn Controls Have Been Lifted—Changeover from War to 
Peacetime Practices Makes Good Start—Consumers Still 
Face Scarcity of Some Kinds and Counts—Recovery from 
July-August Yarn Production Slump Disappointing to Spinners 
—Fourth Quarter to Witness Great Strides toward Normal 


Supplies. 


Philadelphia. Sept. 15, 1945 


REVOCATION of M-317-B and collateral adjustment of other produc- 
tion and delivery controls has freed many millions of pounds of 


yarn for unrestricted uses. 
to customary kinds of production. 


Spinners began immediately to reconvert 
Market suppliers and direct-selling 


yarn mills are in the process of adjusting yarn distribution to the pre- 
war patterns. At current production levels—though not all is being 
spun that could be used—output of the ordinary commercial types of 
yarn is well above the 1939 totals (despite manpower losses in the yarn 


industry during the last two years). 


In the fourth quarter, total “free” 


supplies should be enough to take care of civilian spot and nearby actual 


requirements. 
get attention. 


Cetton Yarn 


Manufacturers of knitwear for the 
armed forees have been relieved 
very largely of projected fourth- 
quarter deliveries against war orders. 
The initial effect on sale yarn is that 
relatively little adjustment has been 
necessary so far. Most knitters de- 
rived their war yarn from the same 
sources as in peacetime. 

It is to be noted, however, that at 
this writing the War Production 
Board’s special knitwear program re- 
mains in effect and, accordingly, 
nearly the entire output of machine 
cotton and woolen knitting yarn is 
being directed into prescribed end- 
uses by a system of priorities until 
September 30. This suits the manu- 
facturers who are participating in the 
WPB program but hampers those who 
are not. 

Also, some of the sale combed yarn 
facilities will have to remain under 
military contracts at least until mid- 
October, according to present infor- 
mation. At this distance from V-J 
Day, it is seen that military cutbacks 
have not been nearly as extensive 
as the earlier Washington releases 
indicated. 

Carded cotton yarns for under- 
wear, etc., have gradually increased 
for regular commercial purposes, but 
not in enough volume to satisfy initial 
demand, let alone to commence filling 
up exhausted stocks. Combed knit- 
ting yarns also have not been in ade- 
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In addition, a fairly large export demand will begin to 


quate supply. Partly the supply def- 
icit is blamed on August production 
not coming up to spinners’ expecta- 
tions. 

Current complaints of lack of at- 
tention to yarn inquiries are in some 
part attributed to the aim of a good 
many consumers to rapidly replace 
exhausted stocks at the same time 
that they are covering spot and near- 
by requirements. It is indicated that 
spinners are on guard against book- 
ing any unduly large advance busi- 
ness, from the standpoint that no 
customer ought to be helped to ac- 
cumulate stock yarn while competi- 
tors cannot obtain enough spot sup- 
plies to keep their help steadily em- 
ployed. 

In the yarn industry there are some 
who believe the mills should get back 
to two-shift operation as soon as they 
can (80 working hours per week). 
Otherwise, these observers fear, over- 
production may be witnessed within 
the next few months. Others believe 
that more than two-shift production 
will remain necessary at least through 
the fourth quarter. 


Nylon and Rayon 


Nylon is back again, much sooner 
than expected, although nylon stock- 
ings are not likely to be available in 
quantity before December. Some of 
the hosiery mills were scheduled to 
get their first nylon yarn during the 
past two weeks. It is now indicated 
the deliveries of nylon will increase 


os, 


a lot more rapidly than was believed 
possible. As far as hosiery is con- 
cerned, this may have a considerable 
fourth-quarter effect on demand for 
rayon yarns. There will be a sub- 
stantial increase in the quantity of 
rayon yarn available to the knitwear 
industry. 

The picture at this writing seems to 
be: The market still is so “tight” that 
an oversupply of rayon yarn for knit- 
ted items in the fourth quarter seems 
unlikely. The knitters are described 
as being grateful to rayon yarn 
sources who supplied them during the 
war period. They also are said to 
feel that rayon yarn under present 
price control is a safe purchase over 
the next couple of months at least. 

Yarn sources are stated to be un- 
ready now to try to predict the No- 
vember-December trend, and they are 
accordingly more or less conservative 
about October. 

Another angle is that the average 
manufacturer of knitwear is sure to 
be able to sell whatever he can make 
for the year-end holiday trade, which 
probably will be the largest in the 
history of the country, and hence will 
continue taking in his rayon yarn 
deliveries. 


Worsted Yarn 


Supply of worsted yarn for knitted 
garments should increase _ steadily 
from now on. The extent of this ex- 
pected increase can be judged by (a) 
the extent of military cutbacks and 
(b) the rate of worsted yarn output. 
In the first half of 1945, knitting yarn 
production (Bradford and French) to- 
taled 27.5 million pounds, and sales 
totaled 26.8 million pounds, of which 
only 5.7 million pounds were for civil- 
ian use. With nearly 90 per cent 
cancellation of military contracts, 
about 18 million pounds, in addition 
to the 5.7 million pounds of the first 
half of 1945, should be available for 
civilian use in the last half of this 
year. In the 1939 half-year, civilian 
consumption totaled only 15 million 
pounds. 

The foregoing, it is admitted, does 
not imply an immediate easing of 
worsted yarn supply in all the kinds 
and counts suitable for specific pur- 
poses, but it does suggest a steady 
gain and restoration of a more normal 
supply-demand relationship than was 
thought possible a month or two ago. 
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MAKE YOUR COMPRESSED AIR 

COME CLEAN 
the two_ best principles of separa- 
tion—expansion and change of direction—the 
Johnson Separator removes more than 99 “e of 
all moisture and dirt from compressed 
Simple, trouble free construction assures U 
dependability and long life. Complete range of 
sizes— write for literature: 


THE KEEVER 





STARCH COMPANY 


COLUMBUS 15 
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Your success...in the new competitive 


markets. ..will require adequate financ- 





ing and authoritative credit checking. 








Our factoring services will meet your 








needs—we offer them on a notification 


or non-notification basis. 





We invite your inquiry as to our services 














mM 


| ee TODAY has re- 
| : z 
and uncertainties of competitive busi- 


ness... business that will see new James Talcott, Inc. 


innovations... new products ... new 1854—FACT ORS—1945 | 
225 Fourth Avenue New York 3, N. Y. 


Southern Correspondent: CLARENCE KNOWLES 
alert concern must meet. 423 Citizens & Southern National Bark Blde., Atloota 3, Ga, 
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turned to the stresses 














markets. Changes will occur that every 
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LANE BASKET TRUCKS 








Smooth — Light — Durable 





Fast truck or rail shipments of Epsom Salt to the drug 
trade and to industries in the South and East can be 


; Designed for made from International's conveniently located Augusta, 
| Georgia, plant, only producer of Epsom Salt in the 
aS All Textile, Ga ent, and . Southeast. Volume production. Finest quality, purity and 


uniformity. Your inquiries will receive prompt attention. 


MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


General Offices * 20 North Wacker Drive + Chicago 6 
CHEMICALS * PHOSPHATE * POTASH « FERTILIZER 


Many Other Industrial Plants. 


W. T. LANE & BROS., Ine., Mfrs. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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TWO HEADS 
ARE BETTER 
THAN ONE 







































































| | The most difficult sizing problem 
| can be solved by putting two heads 
together. Your man and a NORTH 
| service man together, can do it. 

: 


Every NORTH service man is a 
practical mill man with years of ex- 
; perience in sizing problems. We are 
prepared to render our usual prompt 
efficient service to all of our cus- 
tomers. 


In cases where constructions of 
goods are being changed or changes 
in personnel have been made—caus- 
ing problems to arise, a phone call or 
letter will bring our service man. 





FINISHING SLASHING 
 FINISH-RITE * WEAVE - WELL 
PRODUCTS PRODUCTS 
SHUTTLE 
GREASE -RITE 
TALLOW 


FRANK G. 


— NORTH — 


INCORPORATED 


Manufacturing Chemists 


P. O. BOX 92, P. O. BOX 844, 
MARIETTA, GEORGIA ATLANTA 1, GEORGIA 


TELEPHONES: Atlanta RAymond 2196, Marietta 2506 
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American Supply 
om pany 

78 Fountain St. 

Providence, R. !. 
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4 on Labor. 


i 
. on Oil. 


wey i 

—Labo ~e $1000 per year 
ihe. (Many plants have 
two and three machines). 


4—10°/, Power saving. 
5—No yarn spoilage from overfi 


better lubrication. 






eee n lubrication 
hee eBindles and make 


o iy ollowing claims: 


6—Easily operated by female help. 
7—No oil soaked tapes. 
8—Cooler running spindles. 
9—No oil drip on floor. 
\0—Refiltered oil has a greater affin- 
ity to cling to metal, offering 
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Greenvilie Textile 
Supply Ce. 
Greenville, S. C. 
Odell Mill Suppty 
on ang | 
Greensboro, N. C. 
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CORP. 





WAYNE JUNCTION, PHILA. PA 
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consultation with you. 


oe Oe 


The work we have done and are doing in the textile industry should 
prove interesting to you in meeting post-war competition. We invite 





nc. 


NEW, YORK, nN: Y:. 





, ‘ | J. J. SKELLY, Vice President and General Manager 
CRAFI Mis President i in Charge of Southern Operations - 30 Camden Road, N. E, Atlanta, Ga. 








HYDROXY’ 
WATERSHIELD 


NOW AVAILABLE FOR 
CIVILIAN FABRICS 


Hydroxy Watershield was used as 
a water repellent on millions of yards 
of government goods during the war. 
It met the specifications for spray 
and all hydrostatic tests. 


Hydroxy Watershield will do just 


as good a job on civilian goods. 


Why not 
Watershield. 





investigate Hydroxy 


* (Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off.) 







Manufacturing Chemists 


427 Moyer St. Philadelphia 25, Pa. 





POLGPOSGRDALLLUREOOON TS ULUAADROR SAUDER RORROR BE rien 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
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“CIRCULAR 
KNITTING 
PRACTICES” 


is a 200-page book telling how others meet many seamless 
problems. 


The material in this book was originally published in COTTON, 
which is devoted every month to just such manufacturing prob- 
lems of interest to you. This material is written exclusively for 
COTTON by leading circular knitting men throughout the 
country. 


This book is one of the most inclusive that has been written 
for the circular knitting trade. You can not tell just how valuable 
this book can be to you until you have seen a copy. It has over 
200 pages of practical interest to managers, superintendents, 
foremen, knitters, dyers, boarders and learners. 


You can get this fine book—attractively bound in a heavy 
cover—and a three-year subscription to COTTON, 36 issues in all, 
for only $3.00. If you are already a subscriber, expiration date 
of your subscription will be advanced three years. Send in your 
subscription today or write for further information. 


COTTON 


Serving the Textile Industry 
Published Monthly by 















E 
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W. R. C. SMITH PUBLISHING CO. 
: GRANT BUILDING, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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You'll Come Out 
of the Fog In Your 


POSTWAR 
DYE HOUSE 


The end of “fog” in your postwar dye house ’ 


| will be achieved by the Blickman completely eee IN MANY DIF FE ERENT 


) enclosed stainless steel dye box. Your shop 
, will be cleaner, more pleasant to work in. APP] I A IONS 
Labor turnover will be lower, produc- : 
tion greater. | 
But there’s more to ending “fog” than | 
66 | 
| making pleasant surroundings. Steam that | OUTWEARS THE BEST 
. clouds your plant is waste steam, waste water, 99 
waste heat, waste money. : BRONZE METAL 
° If you’re preparing to meet and beat com- 
petition now that peace is here, check with a ‘ 


Blickman textile engineer about our new A 


textile equipment, designed to increase pro- 
without 
a drink— 


duction, and profit in every textile dyeing 20 years 
S. BLICKMAN, Inc. D 
CUe OILLESS 


operation. 
210 GREGORY AVENUE - WEEHAWKEN, N. J. 








Fe tt 


rear eial 





















































When planning your postwar dye 
house call a Blickman textile engineer. 
Send for folder “3 for 5” showing 
Blickman dyeing equipment for a new 
“high” in post-war production. 











BEARING 


Re 


Manufacturers of stainless steel textile equipment dye boxes, 


: . linings, cylinders, dry cans, rolls, hoods, tanks WAYNE JUNCTION PHILADELPHIA | 
; ) 
i: | | 
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FOR USE ON 








QUALITY RESULTS 

HIGH PRODUCTION 

CONVLNIENT HANDLING 

MINIMUM TIME-QCUT FOR 
ADJUSTMENT OR REPAIR 

LOW UPKEEP CoO8sTs 





a ena 


2808 LAUREL STREET 
—Distributors— 
HOLLISTER - MORELAND CO., P. 0. BOX 721. 





incorporated 


iss = MERROW ics 
HIGH SPEED OVEREDGING, OVERSEAMING AND HEMMING MACHINES 


| ' Knitted and Woven Wear of All Kinds 











For Best Results Use a Machine Suitably Arranged for Your Work 
THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


HARTFORD 6, CONN., U.S. A. 


SPARTANBURG, S. ©. 














4 ; ums, 
EXTRINES, © OWA 
| CORN STARCHES: as y, 22 + ° CEDAR —— wi ain 
| new YORK, ™ " eneageneneem 
SOUTHERN OFFICES: 2 ee oneal 
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requirements and we will 
- send appropriate bulle- 








| 
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eae 


TYPICAL APPLICATION | 
OF 
RED-RAY BURNERS 
ON OPEN TENTER FRAME 
HANDLING COTTON GOODS 
WRITE FOR DETAILS 


RED-RAY MANUFACTURING CO. 


455 West 4Sth Street --- New York, N. Y. 


Canadian Representative: 
Rudel Machinery Co., Ltd. @ 614 St. James St. W., Montreal 


Ta RTL |! 


> U.S. PAT. OFF 


Yo) 49 N: Uae as Gre) i: 


Lower Your Costs for Material Handling 






































Whether or not you have OE ae lhe eed 
reconversion problems, ced Jf ee 
now is the time to install 
more efficient and eco- 
nomical material handling 
equipment. That means 
REVOLVATOR (Reg. U. 
S. Pat. Off.) PORTABLE 
ELEVATORS and RED 
GIANT LIFTRUCKS. The 
two work together to save 
you much time, labor and 
space for all piling, 
stacking and moving 
Other models for servic- 
ing high ceilings, press 
feeding, etc. 


Re 


oO. 


lec 


Write or phone us your 


103 NMT 24—Telescopic REVOLVATOK 
for piling close to the ceiling betwee 
tins. roof trusses. 





REVOLVATOR Co. 


DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF MATERIAL HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


350 86th St. NORTH BERGEN, N. J. Since 1904 
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How to Clean Unit Heaters 
in Place Easily, Speedily 


CLEANING coils of unit heaters the 
Oakite way provides two important ad- 
vantages. (1) It thoroughly removes dirt, 
dust, lint, soot, oil and other deposits that 
impede heat transfer. (2) Heaters are 
cleaned IN PLACE, without dismantling. 


Just apply Oakite Composition No. 20 
with the Oakite Model No. 391 Gun. Use 
either air or steam pressure. The com- 
bination of mechanical force and vigorous 
Oakite detergent action quickly removes 
| all accumulations. Full heat transfer is 
quickly restored. Send for new, free 
Special Service Report giving full details. 


Expediting Your Motor 
Overhaul and Repair 


WHEN you disassemble burned-out mo- 
tors, the work of reconditioning and re- 
pair can be expedited and made easier by 
1s first removing all grease, oil, dirt and 
stripping paint from parts. 





For example, various Oakite materials are 
available that quickly strip varnish from 
armature coils. Paint is rapidly, complete- 
ly removed from housings and other mo- 
tor parts by immersing in tank contain- 
ing solution of Oakite Stripper M-3. You 
conserve man- 
complete job 


save precious time 
power, help mechanics 
easier and faster. 

Ask us to send FREE Digest giving de- 
tails. Write for YOUR copy TODAY! 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 26C Thames St., NEW YORK 6, N.Y. 
‘OR Technical Service Representatives in All Principal Cities of the United States and Canada 


Ss OAKITE 
Snecitatized CLEANING J 


MATERIALS &@ METHODS FOR EVERY CLEANING REQL 
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ac 


ha Ce TE foremost needs confronting 


business and industry during the period cf 
readjustment is to keep goods and mate- 
rials of every kind and for every purpose 
moving expeditiously. 

This is an immediate and vital necessity. 
Railway Express, realizing the importance 
of supplying ways and means to meet the 
demand, is devoting its nationwide facili- 
ties and experience to the performance of 


such a service. 
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PRIME 
FAVORITE! 


DIASTAFOR de-sizing agent is the prime 


favorite of the textile manufacturing industry. 
Why? Because DIASTAFOR always gives a 
superb performance that assures smooth, sup- 
ple, flawless fabrics. DIASTAFOR eliminates 
all de-sizing problems... affords economy ... 
assures perfect results every time. 


If you are not now using DIASTA FOR 


be certain to try it. For this outstanding de- 
sizing agent is the ideal one for cottons, mixed 
goods and rayons. That’s the concensus of 
chemists and mill-owners everywhere — and 
they know, because the majority have used 
DIASTAFOR for years! 


For further information, ask our technical man 
or write to— 


FLEISCHMANN’S DIASTAFOR 
Diastafor Division 
Standard Brands Incorporated 
595 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 


DIASTAFOR 37 Years of Satisfactory Results 














STANSOMINE 


For all cotton fabries. 


Increases the speed and efficiency of 
boiling off and scouring operations. Im- 
proves the bleach. Produces a softer 
finish. Effectively emulsifies oils, 
starches, waxes. Ensures uniformly 


brilliant dyeing. 


Our laboratory and chemists are at 
your service to render information and 
assistance in solving your problems. 


Samples and quotations glady fur- 
nished upon request. 






——” 
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KNOXALL 


ROLLER, SLASHER AND CLEARER CLOTH 


SANFORIZING BLANKETS SLASHER JACKETS 
ENDLESS REVOLVING CLEARERS 


EDWARD H. BEST & CO. 


Est. 1888 BOSTON, MASS. Inc. 1901 
ATLANTA, GA. NEW YORK 


W. C. HAMES H. W. CURTIS 
185 Pinecrest Ave., Decatur, Ga. 735 W. Crescent Ave., Allendale, N. J. 
Dearborn 5974 Allendale 3521 


GREENVILLE, 8S. C. 
WILLIAM J. MOORE 
Telephone 150 


RALPH GOSSETT 
15 Augusta Street 
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An Up-to-Date 
PRINTING PLANT... 


equipped with modern machinery and 
a staff of competent workmen, solicits 
thru this publication, a trial order on 
your printing needs. 


We have built a reputation that is 
known over the entire South by our spe- 
cial attention to the minutest detail. 


We are more than ready to answer any 
question that relates to your printing 
problems. 


Write us and let us quote you 
on anything from a postal card 
to a fully bound book. 


The A. J. Showalter Co. 


Printers and ‘Publishers 








pitiless 








. 
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Dependable ay a 
| . Syste | 
Protection MACHINES shipped in open cars or 


stored in the open, are protected from 


: 2 a7 
: in Transit the elements with Fibreen. 





Tila... tiiilaia Mit Ll dd Lad tad ca 
— 

















/ CRATES, with engines, poper, 


BALES ‘or bundles of all or machine tools wrapped in IF your floors need resurfacing because they are broken 
shapes and sizes are wrapped Fibreen, give dependable, low and worn... 
what Aa a Lee. ... All you have to do is get Stonhard Resurfacer, 
follow the instructions for its application that comes 
with each shipment, and you can once more have floors | 
that will “take” heavy trucking and traffic. | 
Because Stonhard Resurfacer does away with chop- | 
ping or air-hammering concrete, ripping up wood or . 
composition surfaces, and 1s easy to apply, any handy- 
man can put it down. Production need not be tied up. | 
because Stonhard Resurfacer takes only 36 hours to dry. 
Take advantage of this one easy way to rid your 
floors of ruts, holes and breaks. Mail the coupon be- 


J 2 low for more detailed information. There is no 
CASES lined with gf HEAVY machines, too large em obligation 
Fibreen ore moisture % to wrap, are covered with # £ 1 


and dirt proof. Fibreen, as pictured. — g y Here S | 


ne) “/rial Offer 
A drum of Stonhard Resurfacer will be 
sent on trial to any responsible company. A _ por- 






TREES eee ane _ nae 
- SE ness SEER ee. 
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TYVHTHEL Pe Fre rereers 












S0OSTRREYVPRTEATTORTLID fort 





















@ PROTECT your shipments 
against dirt, water, exposure. 


- PeceenFe Faery rer 








: PREVENT losses and complaints tion of this material may be used to repair ruts, 
d d 4 ; holes and breaks, or to resurface those portions of 
ue to damage in transit caused your floors that are under constant trucking and 














traffic. If not satisfactory after 30 days use and ob- 


by torn wrappings and inadequate . 
y PPIng 4 servation, our invoice will be cancelled. 


ROLLS of all sizes sansa , : 
and weights are case linings. Use Fibreen — the ' 
easily wrapped with 


ie Fibreen. waterproof, reenforced paper that 


























! is so amazingly tough! Fibreen is “Eee: ~ H A R D C oO M PA NY 


Building Maintenance Materials 


va 
- 


made in weights and widths to meet every need. 


TOR aay 


“use ag 


Tell us your wrappin roblems. Let us hel 
y PPIng P P Serving the Railroads, Public Utilities and Industries Since 1922 


401 N. BROAD ST., PHILADELPHIA 8, PA. 


you solve them. 











Send for a ‘‘working'’ sample of Fibreen. , i 
See how tough it is. Keep a few rolls in } STONHARD COMPANY . 
your emngrag Neeee. ‘ § 814 Terminal Commerce Bldg. 

g Philadelphia 8, Pa. : 
Please send us more details on Stonbard Kesurfacer. i 
i Our floors are Concrete. .....Wood..... .Brick.. Composition ' 
ee ee eee , 

[ eee See eae, 
SISALKRAFT, FIBREEN, 3 j 
SISAL-X, SISALTAPE AND ADDRESS. . OP OPO SS OEE OTT EP ee eT , 
COPPER-ARMORED SISALKRAFT ee ee es le , 
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nAP IIA 


for de-sizing cottons, 
rayons and mixed goods 





Assures rapid, dependable de-sizing 


Our technical staff always 


| at your service. 





WALLERSTEIN COMPANY, INC. 


18O MADISON AVENUE e« NEW YORK 





[FAMOUS 


For Long Runs 

















Universal Standard Ring Trav- 
elers stay on the job. They 
save you time and money be- 
cause they do last longer. 
They are precision equipment, 
made right and Finished right, 
with the Bowen Patented 
Bevel Edge that produces 
smoother, even yarn. Sizes 
and weights for all kinds and 
counts of yarn. Send for free 
samples—today. 


U.S. RING TRAVELER CO. 
UNIVERSAL STANDARD 








PROVIDENCE, GREENVILLE, 
R. |. .. & 
AMOS M. BOWEN, President and Treasurer 

EOP ORIE 

















Selig’s 
Floor Maintenance 


Materials and Methods 


Are creating real economics 
in many mills. 


Request our trained represen- 
tative to make a survey of 





your plant. 


Recommendations will be made 
without obligation. Write 





THE CO. 


PEGGED and GLUED | 
BRISTLES Stay Put! 


LONGER LIP e—tpizal gard brushes, refilled the Gastonia way, last from 1 

to 15 years, eompared with 2 or 3 years when staples are wed tee ra PLES 
WILL NOT STAY PUT IN SOFT WOOD. Gastonia first dips the bristles an‘ 

Hohe By OA gp eB 

BETTER FINISH—To prevent lint from collecting on rolls, ae paint. 

them with high-grade bobbin enamel, which dries to a hard, glossy Snish. 

Brushes ean be refilled and returned in twe days. Freight le pald ene way. 


Cc. E. MONEYCUTT, PRES. AND MGR. 


GASTONIA BRUSH Co. 





—— GA'STOINIA, N.°C. —— | 
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" GREENVILLE e SOUTH CAROLINA 





TEXTILE MILLS + RAYON PLANTS + KNITTING MILLS + DYE HOUSESE® 
BLEACHERIES - STEAM UTILIZATION - STEAM POWER PLANTS 
WATER + WASTE DISPOSAL - APPRAISALS + PLANS + REPORTS 
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Seéol 
IN YOUR 
. SCRUBBER. . 








SETOL 


i) € 
he, MINERAL Olt SOLVENT 











developed” colors 








call tor WITH EVERY TURN OF THE BRUSHES! 


Machine-scrubbing calls for cleansers of action! 
— especially if you want to keep down the opera- 


: ting time of your machine and save on labor. 
4% nO ‘ : ¢ Setol, the mineral oil solvent expressly designed 


to work in scrubbing machines used on mill floors, 











§ 0 DIU RA acts instantaneously in emulsifying grimy oil and 
| grease, enabling your machine to remove the 
‘a ] T RR q T Fe accumulation in minimum operating time. And 


Setol is otherwise an economy —requires but one 
pound in ten gallons of water. There are six 
cleaning compounds in the Finnell line, each 
specially compounded for machine-scrubbing. In 
addition to Setol, there’s Finola Scouring Powder, 











In the production of “developed” or 


“diazotized” colors, SOLVAY Sodium Nitrite is an for heavy. duty scrubbing of hard surface floors 
and some wood floors . . . Solar Soap Powder, for 
important specification. This pure, free-flowing crys- use wherever a good soap powder is required 
..+ Finnell Rubber Cleaner . . . Century Scouring 
tal of U.S.P. quality insures better results for cotton, Powder, a mild abrasive cleanser ... Asesco 


Solvent Cleanser and Water Softener. All are 
compounded in Finnell’s own powder mill. Con- 
tainers range from 5-lb. bags to 300-lb. barrels. 


rayon, or silk .. . color fastness at minimum cost. 


Try SOLVAY Sodium Nitrite for dyes and dyeing 
| For literature or consultation, 
phone or write nearest Finnell 
branch or Finnell System, Inc., 
1310 East Street, Elkhart, Indiana. 


—You can easily see the quality difference. 





| SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 





Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured b) 
The Solvay Process Company 


40 Rector Street New York 6, N. Y. | aTTTate SYSTEM. Lis | oy 


BRANCH SALES OFFICES: Pioneers and Specialists in PRINCIPAL 
Boston ¢ Charlotte ¢ Chicago ° Cincinnati @ Cleveland ¢ Wetroit ¢ New : FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES CITIES 
Orleans * New York ¢ Philadelphia © Pittsburgh © St. Louis © Syracuse 
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PLURAMINES 


Concentrates of finish- 
ing materials in dehy- 
drated form. 


Consumers make their 
own paste and select 
proper degree of dilu- 


tion themselves. 


KEARN Y 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 
KEARNY, N. J. GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Montreal @ Mexico @ Sao Paulo @ Buenos Aires @ Antwerp 





sr @ hs 


DARY RING TRAVELERS 


“Made For Each Other” 


This familiar expression applies to any combination, seemingly tailor- 
made, one for the other. 

Dary Ring Travelers and Dary representatives are just such a combina- 
tion. The superior product made under the long famous Dary process, 
has for more than 45 years been assuring better spinning and twisting. 
The representatives, trained textile technicians, always working toward 
that same goal. 

it's a ‘‘natural" combination, one that deserves a trial in your 


mill NOW! 


ss. 4 
Go 

roe 
eee 


. 4 
—— 
PD 4 ’ 
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: 


“- 


TAUNTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


e.4thG@adya! JOHN E—. HUMPHRIES, BOX 8643 GREENVILLE ° 


SYMBOL OF 
SUPERIORITY 


JOHN i O NEILL ep | ry 20 ATLANTA 


H aate ele €..0-4. BO x 5 7 SPARTANBURG ‘ 














When 





























DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY 









STANDARD SILICATE DIVISION 
GENERAL OFFICES: PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


Plants at CINCINNATI! - JERSEY CITY - LOCKPORT, N.Y. - MARSEILLES 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
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COP-BUTT-BOBBIN 


WINDERS 


Keep your machines at top production with Main- 
tenance and Repair Parts from our stock. 


Because Genuine Lazenby Parts are manufactured 
according to specifications and design drawings, cor- 
rect fit and satisfactory operation are assured. 


F. A. LAZENBY & CO. 


31 E. LEE ST. BALTIMORE, MD. 
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All Kinds of 
CARD 
CLOTHING 
and 
NAPPER 
CLOTHING 








LOWELL, 
MASS. 
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“NATIONAL” Model E Automatic Piece Goods Dryer 


More New Features... to 
Further Improve Drying 
Speed and Efficiency! 


_In this latest Model E Piece Goods Dryer, 
"NATIONAL" has added new means to faster, 
| more uniform drying and curing at important sav- 
|ings in operation and maintenance. The high- 
velocity, adjustable pitch, direct-drive propellers 


perform efficiently at higher static pressures. Im- 
proved core-flanged rotating and expanding con- 


' veyor poles eliminate all circulatory strain on the 


wood ... stee/ carries the entire motion load. Extra 
doors and additional streamlining of the interior 
permit easier access and cleaning. 


Learn the details of these and other advantages of 
"NATIONAL" design and construction. Wire, write 
or phone for representative. 


x« K * 


THE "NATIONAL" LINE: Automatic Piece Goods Dryers. 
Straight Run and Return Type Tenter Drying Systems. Yarn 
Dryers and Conditioners. Truck Type Skein Dryers. Apron 
Type Stock Dryers and Carbonizing Equipment. Print Goods 
Dryers. Truck, Tray and Conveyor Type Test Dryers for 
Textiles, Chemicals, Food Products, etc. 





THE NATIONAL DRYING MACHINERY CO. 


WN. HANCOCK ST. and LEGIGH AVE., PHILADELPHIA, 33, PA. 


New England Agent—C. H. INGALLS, Providence, R. |. 
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sion facilities than to mix your own. 


THE WHY OF RESIN EMULSIONS 
IN TEXTILE FINISHING 
AND CONVERTING 


Compounding possibilities are myriad; this 
flexibility in economical custom composition 
assures precisely the wanted results in textile 
finishing. 


Applications are myriad, too: character- 
istics of Filling — Adhesion — Rubberizing 
— Fireproofing — Waterproofing —- Grease- 
proofing — Wrinkleproofing — Permanent 
Sizing — Combining and Laminating Im- 
proved Tear Resistance — may be obtained 
with resin emulsions. 


Specifically ARCC EMULSIONS 





Distinguished by stability, uniformity, 
controlled viscosity, quantitative availability 
and low cost. 


Arrangements for assistance from your 
nearest ARCC laboratory will be made 
promptly upon receipt of your request. No 
obligation, of course. 


DIVISION OF TEXTILE CHEMICALS 


It’s much more efficient and economical 
to use ARCC’s scientific, quantitative emul- 
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NEWARK, N. J. 


HOME OFFICES AND LABORATORIES: PEABODY, MASS. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





MONROVIA. CALIF. | 
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Sn. nsulling Enginee cd 


TO’ THE 


TEXTILE INDUSTRY 








for OVER THIRTY YEARS 


* OPERATING METHODS 
* MECHANICAL SURVEYS 
* COST METHODS 
* COST CONTROL 


* MODERNIZATION 
COUNSEL 


* SPECIAL PROBLEMS 


BARNES 


| TEXTILE ASSOCIATES INC. 




















318 MONTGOMERY BLODG., 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. 
IO HIGH STREET - BOSTON, MASS. 








John Hetherington & Sons, Inc. 


72 LINCOLN STREET BOSTON 1!!, MASS. 





Cole Cgents for 


JOHN HETHERINGTON & SONS, Ltd. 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 


NASMITH COMBERS 


DRONSFIELD BROS., Ltd. 


OLDHAM, ENGLAND 


CARD GRINDING & ROLLER COVERING 
MACHINERY 


We Stock 


COMBER NEEDLES— ATLAS BRAND EMERY 
FILLETING — ROLLER VARNISH — TRAVERSE & 
DRUM GRINDERS—TEXTILE MACHINERY 

REPAIR PARTS : 
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FADE-OMETER 































@ For over twenty-five 
years the yardstick of 
the Textile and Dyestuff 
industry for determin- 
ing the light fastness of 
materials. 

An indispensible ma- 
chine for proving the 
light fastness of dyestuff 
and fabrics. Fade-Ometer 
tests are required by 
many government spe- 
cifications. 

Specimens are rotated 
around the Atlas En- 
closed Violet Arc—the 
closest approach to 
natural sunlight. Tem- 
perature and humidity 
regulated—fully auto- 
matic in operation— 
perfectly safe to oper- 
ate unattended over 
night. 
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ATLAS-OMETERS 


Weather-Ometer * Fade-Ometer *% Launder-Ometer 


ATLAS ELECTRIC DE 












@ SEYCO size films are 
more pliable and elastic, re- 
sulting in better weaving. 
Try SEYCO and see for 


yourself. 


SIZING .... PENETRANTS .... ALKALIS .... 
SOFTENERS .... SHUTTLE DRESSING 
"“TWIST-SETTER" MACHINES 


SEYUE E\NODULEY ECO. 


aah CHEAT A 
748 RICE Ste 
















A COMPLETE LINE 


Short Center Drives OF MECHANICAL 
Paper and Metal Pulleys DRIVE EQUIPMENT 
Bushings and Accessories ® Southern Belting offers 


you prompt “One-Stop” 
a Service on a complete line 
V-Belts and Sheaves of mechanical drive equip- 
ment, that will save you 
time and money. Let our 


Leather Belting 


7 
Veelos Adjustable V-Belts 


_ Westinghouse engineers assist you in 
Motors modernizing your drives. 
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SOUTHERN Rettig Company’ 


Manufacturers and Distributors 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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CU... 


we can get down to 


SPECIFICATIONS 
on TEXTILE,OILS 














\o4® be 
@ Emery products, including Twitchell Textile Oils, have been 
as standards of performance because their specifications 


accepte 
were built for a specific use. 

Now that “‘tight-supply” is fast becoming an historical phrase, 
wartime substitutes will disappear and we can talk about the 


performance in terms of changed requirements . .. and can prove 
it by actual mill runs. 


SETS Cop ed 
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PROPERTIES 
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TWITCHELL OL MC 
Self-emulsifying, stable 
lubricant for carding, comb- 
ing, spinning worsted stocks 
. excellent for worsted 


knitting yarns 


mberaneayints 4 ‘ “ & 
: ae . | TWITCHELL WOOK OIL 
we eee Sea he f J Pew Self-emuylsifying, stable 
oaks lubricant for carding. spin- 
ning wool stocks; excellent 
for wool knitting varns 




















TWITCHELL OW 3x 
For regular and Sanforized 
finishes 
Emulsifying agent and soft- 
ener in cotton and synthetic 
warp sizes. 











Excellent for increasing 
water absorbency of towe!l- 
ing, paper maker's felts, etc 




















Damp-Tex super-enamel can be applied to surfaces 
TWITCHELL OL 681 & 685 
For coning of weaving and 


despite moisture, heat, fumes and many other ex- 
treme conditons. Its water-proof film retards de- ri 
knitting yarns for aj] rayon 
and mixed fabrics. 


terioration, increases efficiency, turns depressing, 
TWITCHELL O1L 687 


dingy interiors into gleaming, porcelain-smooth 
beauty. Resistant to fungus, 2% caustic solution, reshtih codbecdiniiel rayen 
yarns for knitting and weav- ¥Y wv 


ing, warp sizing, throwing 


steam and lactic acid. One coat covers. Comes in 
of crepe yarns, etc 


white and colors. Used in over 4000 plants. Write 
ENR for our trial offer. OLEIC ACID (Red Oil) 
Ss Re \ Emery’s Elaines available id Viviv aa 
> y AS over a wide range of speci- 
' fications for all Textile uses 


STEARIC ACID 
For Fatty base softeners 
and finishes. 
























































x Above oils are applicable to mixed yarns and fabrics, selection depending upon 
content of mix. Shaded portions indicate the more important characteristics. 


oa ‘ 
Proved Lactic Acid 


Proved Fungus Resistant 
by FUNGUS TEST Resistant by ACID TEST 
“ INDUSTRIES, Inc. 


ANIMAL, VEGETABLE 
PLASTICIZERS 


aow0er 6% 


S 
+ * 
%, .) 
‘2noo8e \D 





STEARIC ACID + OLEIC ACID - 
and FISH OlL FATTY ACIDS + TWITCHELL PRODUCTS - 
CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 





4300 CAREW TOWER 
3002 Woolworth Bldg., New York 7, N. Y 
401 N. Broad St., Philadelphia 8, Pa 


BA STEELCOTE MFG. CO. + ST. LOUIS, MO. BE geen 


Canadian Manufacdrer: Standard Paint & Varnish Co., Windsor, Canada 
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6 7 Shamrock Baskets are busier than ever 


these days. Their rugged construction is a 
source of satisfaction to users everywhere. 
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MEESE, INC., Madison, Ind. 




















ALKYLATE 111 


A valuable assistant in the 
dyeing of rayon, cotton and 
mixtures. 


Stable to hard water. 


Unusually efficient at high 
temperatures. 


Assures thorough penetra- 
tion and level dyeing. 


Excellent softening action. 


W. HH. & F. JORDAN, IR. 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
2126 E. SOMERSET ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SOUTH: BOX 501, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Since 1778 











This is the Age of SPEEDS 
and LONG DRAFT SPINNING 


Ring Travelers of greater stability are necessary. Wentworth Double Duty, Wentworth 
Gravity and Gravity Express meet these requirements. 


Duplex Twister Travelers — Berylian Finish Steel Travelers for Silk and Rayon 
National-Etartnep Finish—a new chemical treatment 


NATIONAL RING 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 








TRAVELER CQO. 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


SOUTHERN OFFICE—131 West First St.—Charlotte, N. C.—L. Everett Taylor, Southern Agent 


Southern Representative: H. B. Askew, P. O. Box 272, Atlanta, Ga. -- Otto V. Pratt, Union Mills, N. C. 





Trees tenets tit Meade 


GONNA NADER THEE tt 





LES 







Persimmon — im: 
pregnated for long 
wear 


Unvarying in fine workman. 
ship, Watson-Williams Shuttles 

represent over a century of develop- 
ment and satisfactory operation. 


-WATSON-WILLIAMS MEG. CO., mittbury, Mass 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES: John W. Littlefield, 810 Woodside Bidg.., 
Greenville, S. C.; Walter F. Daboll, 703 Jefferson Bidg., Greensboro, N. C. 
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NOW WE CAN PLAN ON 
THOSE SCOTT TESTERS 
WE'VE BEEN NEEDING 
































: ( ll I ( k W ( tt I ll ) eee Send for your copy of the new Scott ''Cata- 


log 45 and Testing Handbook."’ The Hand- 
Quick wetting, thorough penetration book Section contains much valuable data 
on testing methods, standards, tables, etc. 
Measure your needs against the many 
models of *Scott Testers for tensile, hys- 








and fast, complete detergency result with 


the use of any one of the ALCOPHATES. 

















) Adaptable to any textile scouring, dyeing teresis, crepage, twist, flexing, burst, etc.: 
a or vat-dye printing process. Make a test for single fibre, single ° 
run with one of the ALCOPHATES and : end, skein, fabric from * = 
you'll get better output, better quality, 0 to | ton tensile. : | i 





vm better economy. Furnished in paste or 


powder form. 2 Model ] p.4 
Scientific control and over 60 years’ 
practical use in the nation’s important for CORDS 


textile mills makes Zurnoil Textile 








Chemicals the perfect solution to peak Exclusive Incline-plane ma- 
chine for tire, shroud and 


th ds. i 
ing. Changing styles, new fibres, new ‘a 50 The. uae a 








performance in processing and finish- 





techniques constantly face every textile 


POORRORORLADEDADOREH) ih etiite TLL 
































’ _ . *Registered Trademark 
manufacturer. Use Zurnoil’s experience 
and knowledge for the solution of your REQUEST NEW SCOTT 
problems. : ‘“"'CATALOG 45 AND 
’ | TESTING HANDBOOK" 
Vv : 
> S 
: | SCOTT TESTERS, Inc. 
o ‘| 6@ BLACKSTONE ST. PROVIDENCE. R, I. 
7 - 
, ' Ask about these Southern Representative 
re Zurnoil Products: 
‘ scour “4 JOHN KLINCK 
< Eliminates the use of soap 
< PENT LEV S. B. EST AVE. AUGUSTA, GA. 
°) Superior Penetrating Leveler 
e O. F. ZURN COMPANY SONS: 
? ¢ PHILADELPHIA 32, PA. 
2" KNOXVILLE, TENN. - © HAMILTON, ONT., CANADA 
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AGAIN AVAILABLE— 





In the interests of 
cleaner, more sanitary 
floors everywhere, we 
are happy to make this 
announcement: 


We are now produc- 
ing our standard quali- 
ty Scrubbers, Mopping 
Tanks, Wringers and 
Floor Waxers in good 
quantities. 


To insure earliest de- 
livery, aie rad ‘order 


: now. 





REPAIR PARTS 


Put your present equip- 
ment in first-class run- 
ee condition with a 
replacement part or a 
new brush. We have a 
full stock on hand. 


Send ho Metbasinad Cataleg of Geehe Lawlor Line 
Ss. C. LAWLOR COMPANY 


QUALITY FLOOR MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT FOR 45 YEARS 
121 N. Aberdeen St., Chicago 7, Hill. 














SUGGESTION 


When breaking in new 

_ tings, call our. Service EKn- 
gineer. — 

There “are . indi y diftdient 
ideas on this subject, but 

he can assist you,through - 

suggestions as to* the Cor- 

rect circle and style to use. 








your \ 





Yul be brighton EMMY 
at a DINKLER HOTEL 


It’s good sense to stop at a DINKLER HOTEL 
where a truly hospitable welcome awaits you. We 
pride ourselves on our delicious meals and on being 
able to make you thoroughly comfortable during 











Southern Representatives 
& 3. bt ae 
Bex 443, . burg, S. C. 


D.C. SON. 
Box” 625, n; Georgia 
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FA LL ‘RIVER 





© in 5 ATLANTA 2 2 ms Sigs. « The Ansley 
e in-BIRMINGHAM ..... .- The Tutwiler 
in “MONTGOMERY . . « The Jefferson Davis 





~ 

e in MEW: ORLEANS .. . . The St. Charles 
e in SAVANNAH . . . . . .. The Savannah 
e in NASHVILLE . . . . The Andrew Jackson 
@ in GREENSBORO .. .. =. The O. Henry 
@ in LOUISVILLE ... . . . The Kentucky 


Carling Dinkler, President 
Carling Dinkler Jr.. Vice Pres. (IN SERVICE) 


= 
=> 
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EE READY with a Spare... 












A 
that he is happy. 
~ dhe has been avoided 


~ gentleman's face | 
hand, ready for quick 


ed, but a long shut 
pair part is on 


The expression on thi 
breakdown has occult 
because the necessary re 


installation. 


tock those spare parts that usually have 


Wise textile men keep in s ree of regularity. 


to be replaced with a certain deg 


r textile machines facilitate Top os _ 
isely made. 

57 ie one close tolerances. 

ee “rocking’’, 

life of 


ts fo 
Henderson Repair Par 
proper installation because t 


ining 1s 
made from accurate patterns. Machining 


eae 
epair Parts elimina 
Because they fit, Henderson we oe oanty, pene 


nd undue wear. ( | 
caer deeen, Parts is lengthened considerably 


haracteristics of 
ese hand-in-hand c ben 
True fitind topair Pa eiitos textile machines make them stand-by 


png yn De you use Henderson Parts? 
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BLUEFIELD, W. VA. 


DETROIT 
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General Coal Company 


123 SOUTH BROAD STREET 


High grade gas, by-product and 
steam coal from Wise County, 
Va., on the Interstate Railroad. 






High grade gas, by-product, 
steam and domestic coal—Pitts- 
~ burgh seam from Irwin Basin, 
x Westmoreland County, Pennsy]- 

vania, on the Penna. Railroad. 


Genuine Third Vein Pocahon- 
tas from McDowell County, W. 
Va., on the Norfolk & Western 
Railroad. 


Genuine New River Smokeless, 
Beckley or Sewell seam from 
Raleigh County, W. Va., C. 
& O. and Virginian Railroads. 


fe 


* 
“ORION 





High grade gas, by-product, 
steam and domestic coal from 
Wise County, Va., on the Inter- 
state Railroad. 





High grade, high volatile steam 
and by-product coal from Wise 
County, Va., on the Interstate 
Railroad. 





A laboratory controlled prod- 
uct blended to meet exatting 
stoker requirements. From 
Wise County, Va., on the Inteér- 
state Railroad. , 


Roda and Stonega from Wise 
County, Va., and Connellsville CHARMC 


Coke from Pennsylvania. 


Hazard No. 4 and No. 7 steam 
and domestic coal from Wis- 
coal, Knott County, Kentucky, 
on the L. & N. Railroad. 


Unexcelled Steaming Coal from 
the Fire Creek Seam in Green- 
brier County, W. Va., originat- 
ing on the N.F.&G. R.R. 











ANTHRACITE—Hazle Brook Premium... Raven Run 


Our Pte eons with the experience gained through long and varied 
marketing activity assures effective servicing of any fuel requirement. 


PHILADELPHIA 9, PA. 





Branches: 
BOSTON BUFFALO CHARLOTTE, N. C. CINCINNATI 
NEW YORK NORFOLK - PITTSBURGH 
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BUSINESS—EMPLOYMENT—EQUIPMENT—PROFESSIONAL CARDS—OPPORTUNITIES 








DISPLAY RATES 
on ry net, payable in advance each =. e ~ is 3 ~ 














UNDISPLAYED 
Positions wanted .05 word per insertion. Minimum charge $1.00 


inches deep—30 inches to at 
even ny Re vertically by 1, 2 or 3 columns Cebama wi per insertion. Cash with order. Box number address care of 
2% imches. Rates based on the total space used im one year. COTTON, Grant Blég., Atlanta, Ga., count as eight words. 
1 RE hes “on 30 inches ee Advertisements fer help wanted, equipment for sale, fer rent 
ad iach eelthiaiiadll 5.50 50 imehes 4.26 
€ inc 5.35 100 inehes 4.00 er wanted, and professional cards are accepted at display rates 
1@ imehes 5.060 200 er mere inches..___ 3.75 only. 











THERE ARE MANY ATTRACTIVE OPENINGS IN MILLS 


In all sections of the United States and Canada. If you are seeking employment, write us fully regarding your 
experience and position desired; we will inform you of positions now open in your line of work. 


CHARLES P. RAYMOND SERVICE, INC. 


284 WASHINGTON STREET S 
Over 45 years of confidential employment service for men seeking positions and employers seeking men. 


BOSTON 8, MASS. 














DO YOU NEED 
THIS SALESMAN? 


Here is an experienced salesman who is 
interested in contacting a good company 
which wants high-calibre representation. 
He has a sound record of svccessfully 
selling textile equipment and _ supplies 
throughout the United States and Canada 
for over 20 years, and is well acquainted 
in all mills using rayon, nylon and silk. 
[If you have or anticipate having an open- 
ing for one who can produce, address 
Box 817, c/o COTTON, Grant Bidg., 
Atlanta 3, Ga. 





WANTED 


Excellent opportunity for salesman, to 
call on cotton mills in the South, with a 
complete line of new knitting machinery 
including Tricot, Rib, and Jersey Equip- 
ment. Appiscont should have a good per- 
sonal following with the mill owners as 
well as supervisory personnel. A _ back- 
ground of machinery selling would be 
helpful. On a drawing against commission 
basis, the job should net well over $5,000 
to the man who can produce. The more 
he makes the better we like it. (Our 
Own organization knows of this ad.) Ad- 
dress Box 818, c/o COTTON, Grant Bldg., 
Atlanta 8, Ga. 


WANTED 
YARN MILL SUPERINTENDENT 


A 6400 spindle cotton yarn mill in 
Alabama requires a superintendent to 
take complete charge of entire mill. Must 
be familiar with every phase of operation 
from raw cotton to winders. To one who 
is a thoroughly capable producer and 
able to handle labor understandingly a 
real opportunity is offered at a good sal- 
ary. Write giving full particulars. Ad- 
dress Box 821, c/o COTTON, Grant Bldg.., 
Atlanta 3, Ga. 























WANTED FOR EXPORT 


Cotton Spinning Mill 3000 
spindles to 10,000 spindles 
for carded yarn; also comb 
yarn. 


One Spinning Plant for 
carded yarn up to 3000 
spindles. 


Rayon Weaving Plant— 
prefer automatic looms up 
to 400 loom plant complete 
with auxiliary equipment. 


Princi = only — Apply 
Box c/o COTTt N, 
Grant Bide. Atlanta 3, Ga. 





POSITION WANTED 

As Manager or Superintendent, experienced on all 
types of sales yarns and woven fabrics, in both 
plain and fancy yarns and weaves made from 
cotton, rayon, acetate, celanese, aralac, and 
wool in solid natural grey and dyed mixes and 
blends. Several years experience as manager and 
superintendent. Married, wife and = girls, in 
best of health, strictly sober, good character, can 
furnish A-l references * to i ty, experience, 
and AR, Address O. B. J., c/o COTTON, 
Grant Bidg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


WANTED 
COTTON YARNS 


We Pay Highest Cash Prices 


EASTERN YARN COMPANY 
241 Charles Street Providence, R. |. 














POSITION WANTED 


Production-quality contrel: College educated, 
American, married, personable, highly capable, 
+ references, d desires position progressive Ameri- 


g 
printing, color mixing, technical consultant. Ad- 
dress Box 812, c/o COTTON, Grant Bidg., 
Atlanta 3, Ga. 


DYESTUFFS 


Will buy your surplus and obso- 
lete dyes and chemicals for cash. 


NEW ENGLAND PRODUCTS CO. 
91 Oliver St. Boston, Mass. 




















WANTED 


Haskell & Dawes Twisters, Form- 
ers, Layers, and yarns in all sizes 
and colors. 

ROBERT SOLOMON & CO.., Inc. 
+ Bremes Gere New Yeek, N. Y. 








WANTED 


Textile Mill Engineer. Modern textile 
mill near Montreal requires services of 
plant engineer conversant with lay-outs 
and maintenance. State experience, quali- 
fications, salary. Refer to Montreal Office 
N.S.S. file No. 179. Address Box 819, c/o 
COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta 8, Ga. 





WANTED 


COTTON YARNS 


ALTMAN KNITTED FABRICS 
215 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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WANTED! 


YOUR LISTINGS OF SURPLUS DYE- 
ING AND FINISHING MACHINERY. 


JAMES E. FITZGERALD 


Textile Machinery 
10 PURCHASE STREET FALL RIVER, MASS 











Lesvos Seaming & Looping Shop 
at 314 North Ninth Street 
Reading, Pa. 


is equipped with the latest machinery to 
handle 1500-2000 dozen weekly full fash- 
ioned looping, seaming, examining, mend- 


ing. 
Good Work—Prompt Delivery Guaranteed 
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FOR SALE 


8—Dye Becks 5’-9’ stainless steel. 
8—V. V. & Tolhurst Extractors 40”- 


60” 
2—Cast Iron Agers 18’-30’ lg. 
eS & Perkins Oalenders 50”- 
60” 
2—Textile Tenters 30/-90’ Ig. 
8—Woonsocket Nappers 60”-90”. 
3—P & W 2-Blade Shears 60”- 


661%". 
2—P & S Loop Dryers 80’-65’ lg. 
am &. 7 S Roller Type Festoon 
ry 
2—P t Ww Full Decaters 72”. 
“SRE & F Dry Cans, 42”-112” face. 
5 vs F. Print Machines 1-10 
color 


5—Oopper Jacketed Kettles 24-1560 

als 

8—Sargent & Bramwell Feeds. 

6—Automatic Rag Picker Feeders. 

47—Mason Spinning Frame, tape 
drive. 

5—Mules 240-360 spindles. 

38—D&F & J&B Mules, 260-896 


spindles. 
94—-Draper Model HB 44” Auto. 
Looms. 


83—Permutit Water Softeners. 
52—O & K 52” Automatic Looms. 
8—No. 30 Foster & Universal Noe. 
50 Winders. 
5—Atwood 5-B Spinners. 
1—Gessner 72” Vacuum Extractor. 
1—High Speed Warping Creel. 
15—Saco Lowell Spoolers. 
1—G.M.C. 50” B.B. Open Width 


Washer. 
47—Mason Spinners, tape drive, 3” 
gauge. 
a Hunter No. 10 Fulling 
ill 
100—Draper Model E 45” Looms 


4—-60” Monel Lined Dye Jiggs. 


PRODUCT ; COMPANY, 1 INC. 


5th Ave. and McLean Blvd. 
PATERSON, N. J. 
Armory 4-6540. 














LIQUIDATING 
COMPLETE COTTON SPINNING UNIT - 5,000 SPINDLES 


Motor Driven Spinning Frames — Motor Driven Twisters 
V-Belt Drives 
Complete Stock of 4— Abbott Automatic Winders 
Cotton and Rayon 1938 Model 
Finishing Equipment 90 Spindles each 


Total of 360 Spindles 





SPECIAL 


1—OCocker High Speed Warper, 1938 Model, Motor Drive with 440 
volt Motor, for Beams 54%” between Heads, complete with Elec- 
tric Eyeboard Stop Motion, Magazine Cone Creels for 768 ends. 





120 CIRCULAR RIB KNITTING MACHINES 
10” to 18”, 8 feed. 10 cut to 13 cut 


REPUBLIC TEXTILE EQUIPMENT CO. 


40 WORTH ST. NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 




















LONG ESTABLISHED REPUTABLE CONCERN WITH SUBSTANTIAL CAPITAL 


WILL BUY FOR CASH 


Assets, Capital Steck, Family Holdings of 
INDUSTRIAL PLANTS, MFG. DIVISIONS, UNITS 


Among other considerations, you may realize 
certain desirable tax advantages 


We are Principals and act only in strictest confidence, 
retaining personnel wherever possible. Address 


BOX 1223, 1474 B’WAY, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 











WANTED 


Mill to do commission spinning. 
Have 25,000 lbs. No. 5 (100 Grain) 
Cotton Sliver to be put into 1144/2, 
J 175/2, 2/1 or 4/1. Can be spun on 
- woolen or cotton system. For fur- 
ther particulars apply 


TROY YARN & TEXTILE CO. 
345 Barton St. 
Pawtucket, R. |. 

















PAUL B. EATON 


Patent Atterney 

_ | 1208 Johnston Bidg., Chariette, M. C. 

$14 Munsey Bidg., Washingten, B.C. 
Fermer member Examining Corps 


U. S. Patent Office 














SALESMEN WANTED 


Old established manufacturer located in Phila- 
delphia and serving the textile mills in the 
Carolinas for the past twenty years, desires rep- 
resentatives in Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi 
and Tennessee to sell quality leather belting and 
textile leathers on a commission basis. Give full 
details in confidence. Address Box 822, c/o 
COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 
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SYNTHETIC DETERGENT 





FOR WETTING FOR BLEACHING 
FOR SCOURING ‘FOR DYEING 


A low cost synthetic organic compound of 
| Migaes 


alkaline baths. 


exceptionally high detergent value. 


tive in hard water, acid, or 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 





Ua 















Tenters 


Butterworth Tenters—Straight Automatic, 
Vibratory, Mercerizing, Return. All new high- 
speed types. Straight Automatic Tenter is de- 
signed for speeds up to 200 yards per minute. 
All lengths and widths in all types of Tenters. 
H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., 
Serving the Textile Industry since 1820. 
Main Office and Works, Philadelphia 25, Penna. 


Butterworth 
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Abbott Machine Co. ........ 94 
Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. ........ * 
Aldrich aie Works .... 22 


sg brace e Bin ile ad 216 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 78 and 79 
Althouse Chemical Co. .... ° 
Altman Knitted Fabrics .... 220 
Aluminum Co. of America .. 86 
Amalgamated Chemical Corp. 13 
American Air Filter Co., Inc. 88 
American Aniline Products 

Pne@.) .. ei . Inside Back Cover 
American Associated Consult- 

ants. Ine. 
American Cyvanamid & Chemic al 

Corp. 
American Magnesium Corp. .. 61 


- American Moistening (Co 


American Monorail Co. .... 
American Paper Tub’ Co. .. 221 
American Resinous Chemicals 
Ee ee ee Fa oe 13 
American Viscose Corp. .... 99 
Aqua-Sec Corporation ...... * 
ES EES area & 93 
Arguto Oilless Bearing (Co... 205 
Brigve DWiSiION ....ccceve 33 
Arkansas Company. Inc. .... 3 
Armstrong Cork Co. tafe SE 
Ashworth Bros., Inc. ...... 76 
Atlanta Envelope Co. A. bd 


Atlanta Paper Co. ae 
Atlas Electric Devices (Co. i. 
Atwood Division 
Avondale Mills 


Bahnson Co. 


Seb. & © & ¢ 


Barber-Colman Co. ........ 157 
Barnes Textile Associates. Inc.214 
Becco Sales Corp. ......... 65 
Best & Co.. Edward i « & dae 
Blickman. Inc.. -_ cs ie ae 
Bond Co.. Ch: arles ........ ° 
Borne, Scrymser Co. ...... 200 
Dh. i, dencheos co ab 195 
gk See Pes nd 
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Brown Instrument Co. 
Bunting Brass & Bronze Co. 67 
Burkart-Schier Chemical Co.. 222 
Butterworth & Séns Oo., H. W.222 


C 


Calco Chemical Division .... 55 
Cameron Machine Co. ...... * 
Carborundum Co. .......... 3 
OS ae eee oe * 
a EO Se eee . 
Olassified Ads .... 220 and 221 
rn oe. be 95 
Cleveland Tramrail Division. 72 
ES eee ae 
Clipper Belt TV.acer Co. .... rt 
Clover Leaf Mfg. Co. ...... 223 
Cocker’ Machine & Foundry 

A ee See 2 oe 147 

Cen mae, Oo. B. BD, ...25. 163 
Calgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. . * 
: Columbia Chemical] Division 

™ Serr - 36 and 37 
Columbia Sunynply Co. ...... * 
Commercial Fesctors Corp. * 
Consolidated Products Co.. 

Ne A SS oe a ee 221 
Continental-Diamond Fibre Oo. 8&9 
Corn Products Sales Co. .... 46 
Crane Company ............ 54 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 
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Curtis &-Marble Machine Co. * 
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Dereer UOrP.. EAE. .ccccces 171 
Dary Ring Traveler Oo. .... 212 
Dayton *Rubber Mfg. Co. .... 108 
Diagraph-Bradley Stencil 


Machine OCorp. ........-. 199 
Diamond Alkali Co. ........ 212 
Dommerich & Co., L. F. 20 
Dow Chemical Co. 

‘Dowicide Div.) ........ 77 
Dow Chemical Co. ¥ 
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Draper Corporation .... # 1 
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Du Pont de Nemours & Co 

Inc.. E. I. (Dyestuff Div- 
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Du Pont de Nemours & Oo.. 
Inc.. E. I. (Electroe hemicals 
Dept.) rae Pr ae eee eee 2 
Du Pont de Nemours & Oo.. 


Inc.., E. I. (Finishes Divi- 
0) re ae eee ee 51 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


Inc., E. I. (Gardinol Div.) 30 


E 


Eastern Stainless Steel Corp.. 11 
220 


Mastern Yarn Co. ......c.0. 2( 
ee Ce ee kb ew we 221 
Kconomy Baler Co. ........ ° 
Kmery Industries, Ine. ios WSR 
Emmons Loom Harness Co. . 
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Greenville Steel & Foundry Co. 
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H & B American Machine Co. 10 
Hart Products Corp. 97 
Henderson Foundry & Mch. Co. 219 
Hercules Powder Co., Inc. .. 
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Hermas Machine Oo. ...... 164 
Hetherington & Sons, Inc.. 
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Hooker Electrochemical Co. . e 
Hotels Dinkler ............ 218 
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Hubbard Spool Co. ........ 
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Ideal Machine Shops ...... 16 
Industrial Rayon Corp. ° 
Industrial Steels. Inc. ...... 143 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. ........ 9 
Interchemical Corp.. 

™ . © — . Se eee esr 33 
International Minerals & 

Chemical Corp. ......--«- 202 
International Nickel Co.. Inc. 48 
International Salt Co.. Ine. . 59 


Tselin-Jefferson 
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Jenkins Metal Shop . 


150 and 151 
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Johnson Bronze Co. ........ 6 
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Johnson. Machine Works 

>») \ ee a> eae a ee * ee 225 
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Jordan, Jr... W. H. & F. .... 216 
ee ee ee 204 
Kaumagraph Oo. .......... 100 
Kearney Mfg. Co., Inc 212 
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Sinclair Refining Co., Inc. .. 440° «Johnson machines are siting nylon 
L Sipp-Eastwood Corp. tee eeee bir; ; 
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31 Oakite Products, Inc. ...... 207 Troy Yarn & Textile Oo. .... 221 
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e Old Dominion Box Co....... * . Tubize Rayon Corp. ........ . = 
* Onyx Oil & Chemical Co. .... 102 
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. 
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. Railway Express Agency, Inc.207 Wallerstein Co., Inc. ...... 210 
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Engineered LIKE A MINE 
UST as a surface mine is engineered to remove the ore at the lowest possible cost, ai 
so are A. P. T. Yarn Carriers engineered ta promote low cost spinning, twisting ys 
and weaving. For instance, made of laminated paper, they practically eliminate Bw 
te 


+ : splintering, chipping and splitting and thus last longer and give greater yarn protec- 
tion. Bonded with waterproof cement and impregnated for water repellency, they 








~ FE also have great resistance to distortion from temperature and humidity changes. 

a = Other advantages are as follows: 

4 1. Perfect balance, which reduces due to hard smooth surface and 
vibration and saves wear on deep, well rounded corrugations. 





spindies and bearings. 6. Saving in power in some cases. 


badness 





2. Perfect spindle cling, which 


eliminates slippage. 


7. Great strength in view of light 
weight. 


j Aids ae 


3. Freedom from static. 8. Great resiliency. Even if bent 





4. Greater yarn capacity in some by abusive handling, they will 
cases. usually straighten out on 
5. Smooth but controlled delivery, spindle. 


5 8 8 SNR ik ll a 5 gl i a eH Bg tc 





eal at Sigh i Mp. tek 3 lags 


Join the hosts of satisfied A. P. T. users — give A. P. T. Yarn Carriers a trial now! 


AMERICAN PAPER TUBE COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1898 . ° ° WOONSOCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES: JESSE HODGES. P. O. BOX 784, CHARLOTTE. N. C. ° JAMES L. COFFIELD, JR.. 
260 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE.. CHICAGO. ILk . W. J. WESTAWAY CO.. LTD., HAMILTON. ONT., CANADA 


if. 
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oto by Black Box Studio, N. Y. 


A M FE 2 C A N DOMINION ANILINE & CHEMICALS LTD. 
TORONTO, CAN. MONTREAL, CAN. 
BRANCHES A N | | | N E 265 ADELAIDE SI  _—- 1434. ST CATHERINE ST W. 
BOSTON, MASS. PROVIDENCE, R.!. PHILADELPHIA, PA. ° q O D UJ Cc T S 


190 HIGH STREET I71 PINE STREET 210 NO. I3th STREET 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. CHICAGQ, ILL. LOS ANGELES, CAL. | N * 
301 EAST 7th STREET 820 SOUTH CLINTON STREET 1019 SOUTH GRANDE AVE. s 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 50 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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COMPLETE 


Veeder-Root 
“‘COUNTROL . 


VEEDER-ROOT 2-3 PICK, HANK, AND 
LINEAL MEASURING COUNTERS are needed 
now for double and triple duty ...to help keep 
profits zp (as well as production) in open, compet- 
itive markets. 

These Veeder-Root Counters are available /o- 
day, with many new improvements like the Non- 
Overthrow Figure Wheel. And other new im- 
provements will follow soon. Watch for them! | : 
Look first to Veeder-Root for the important firsts cee teteee Itt 
in advancement of counter design. And get in gs 
touch right away with the nearest Veeder-Root 
office for expert Countsel on how to put your 
entire mill under profit-protecting Countrol. 





ALE MOREICA CORRE USA 
PATTEM APPLED POR 
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3-Shift Veeder- R 


Counter of the 2: 
VEEDER-ROOT INC. = 
Non-Overthro w 

am © Wheel. 


HARTFORD 2, CONN. © GREENVILLE, S. C. 











